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THE RELIGIOUS STRUGGLE IN IRELAND WITHIN THE 
CENTURY. 


Few things are regarded by 
those who are not Catholics, but 
who study with interest the passing 
phases of political and national life, 
as more extraordinary than the 
gradual resurrection and steady de- 
velopment of the church in Ireland 
during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth and the whole of the nine- 
teenth century up to the present 
time. : 

A generation has been called 
into existence and has passed away 
since the comparatively recent 
event of Catholic Emancipation, 
but long before the persecuted 
Irish had ventured to believe in the 
possibility of such success the in- 
tensity of the bitterness of the 
penal laws had commenced to sub- 
side and the church had begun to 
lift her head. 

In our endeavor to trace out the 
steady progress of Catholicity in 
Ireland it will be necessary at first 
to ascertain the actual position in 
which the Irish were placed by 
the coercive measures initiated by 
Queen Elizabeth. 

For many years the very exist- 
ence of the Catholic Church in Ire- 
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land was at stake, owing to the un- 
scruptlous methods resorted to for 
banishing the priests from the 
country and compelling By fines and 
imprisonment the attendance of the 
people at the Protestant service. 
We read of priests and cletgy being 
tortured and hanged, and of the 
laity being driven at the point of 
the bayonet from their churches, 
as events of the commonest occur- 
rence, whilst spies and informers 
were scattered broadcast through- 
out the country. 

Without doubt the bishops and 
clergy in Ireland, as a body, proved 
more faithful to their office than 
their brethren in England. Why 
such was the case is a question 
about which we have no need to 
speculate, nor would it materially af- 
fect the question we ate discussing. 
It is enough to say that, according 
to the testimony of Dr. Maziere 
Brady, now a Catholic, but at the 
time he wrote a Protestant clergy- 
man of repute, not more than two 
apostatized in spite of all the in- 
ducements held out tothem.* Ac- 

* See 
Brady. 
T. Hecker. 


The Irish Reformation, by Maziere 
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cording to the same writer the 
character of the clergy who con- 
formed to the wishes of the Eng- 
lish government could not bear 
scrutiny—a fact which still further 
prejudiced the masses of the peo- 
ple against the attempt to over- 
turn the old faith. Hallam de- 
clares that the Elizabethan prelates 
were utterly depraved and a scan- 
dal to the world; and the sarcasms 
of Dean Swift, himself a Protestant 
dignitary, against the bishops ap- 
pointed by the crown in later times 
are proverbial. Even Mr. Froude 
has stated in his History of England 
(vol. x. page 481, foot-note) that 
he is unable to uphold the propo- 
sition, maintained by Mant and 
others, that the whole hierarchy of 
Ireland went over to the Reforma- 
tion with the government. We find 
from a surygy of the country sup- 
plied to Cecil in the year 1571, 
after death and privation had en- 
abled thes government to fill sev- 
eral sees with English nominees, 
that the archbishops of Armagh, 
Tuam, Cashel, with almost every 
one of the bishops of the respec- 
tive provinces, are described as 
“ Catholici et confoederati,” 

A collection of state papers con- 
cerning the Irish Church at this 
period was published some years 
ago by Longmans, Green & Co., 
compiled from autographs in her 
majesty’s Public Record Office and 
the British Museum by Maziere 
Brady, in which may be found im- 
portant letters, of a private and pub- 
lic character, from Loftus, Long, 
Brady, Essex, Burghley, Walsing- 
ham, Wallop, Lord Chancellor Ger- 
rard, Sir John Perrott, and others. 
These high functionaries describe, 
in language more or less forcible, 
the total failure of the Reformation 
in [reland, in spite of the violent 
measures that were employed by 
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the civil and ecclesiastical agents 
of the English sovereign. 

The policy of the government in 
Ireland during the reign of Elizabeth 
was to be different from that in Eng- 
land. In Wright’s Eiizabeth and Her 
Times (vol. i. page 485) we find 
that Lord Essex was ordered not 
to seek too hastily to bring people 
that had been trained in one reli- 
gion to join another. ‘The means 
were to be insidious. The scheme 
was in the first instance to be 
treacherous, and only progressively 
cruel in its later stages. 

The laws enforced by the Eng- 
lish government in Ireland, with 
few exceptions, from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to the era of 
Catholic Emancipation, rendered 
it impossible for Catholics, bishops 
and priests, to be well affected to 
the state, which sought not to em- 
ploy or recognize them, but to de- 
stroy them and their church. In 
the early part of Elizabeth’s reign 
they enjoyed the temporalities of 
their sees, but in after-years they 
had no revenues whatever, except 
those which they rect¢ived from the 
voluntary contributions of the peo- 
ple. They were frequently impri- 
soned and banished, and many of 
them were tortured and hanged. 
From the year 1558 to the year 
1870 the Catholic Church was un- 
doubtedly a proscribed church, and 
when not proscribed, only tolerated. 

The principles of Loftus, the first 
Elizabethan primate, are distinctly 
traceable throughout the whole en- 
deavor to force Protestantism upon 
Ireland. It was he who procured 
the torture and death of the arch- 
bishop of Cashel (Hurley), and in 
a letter of his to Burghley he made 
use of the following language : 

“ Your lordship hath most wisely con- 


sidered that the sword alone without 
the word is not sufficient to bring the 
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people of this realm from popcry—a 
thing whereto they are ever misled from 
their cradles. But I assure your lord- 
ship, unless they be forced, they will not 
ever come to hear the word preached, 
as by experience we observed at the 
time appointed by the lord deputy for a 
general assembly of all the noblemen 
and gentlemen of every county, after her 
majesty’s good success against the 
Spaniards, to give God thanks for the 
same... . It is bootless labor for any 
man to preach in the country out of Dub- 
lin, for want of hearers; but in mine 
opinion this may be easily remedied 
if the Ecclesiastical Commission be put 
in force, and if liberty be left to myself 
to imprison and fine all such as are ob- 
stinate in popery.” 

Archbishop Hurley, of Cashel, 
was compelled, from the day of his 
arrival in Ireland to the day of his 
arrest, to wear a secular dress in 
the vain hope of eluding detection. 
The signature of Adam Loftus ap- 
pears to the state papers, still pre- 
served, which narrate his tor- 
ture and execution. The Catholic 
Church, however, whether it be 
considered locally in those coun- 
tries under the sway of the British 
Empire or diffusively throughout 
Christendom, is pre-eminently mark- 
ed by continuity of principle. ‘The 
church of God always keeps one 
end in view; and to this unrelaxing 
constancy of pursuit it is indebted 
for its success in the boldest at- 
tempts ever made by human am- 
bition, for its existence in lands 
where persecution and _ tyranny 
would have banished anything less 
vital, and for its resurrection in 
every country where it is allowed 
freedom and a fair field for its la- 
bors. The church must necessari- 
ly be always the same, and whilst 
the opinions and ideas of the vari- 
ous governments of the world fluc- 
tuate, and the objects at which they 
aim vary, the church keeps but one 
end in view—viz., the salvation of 
souls, 
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From the beginning of this cen- 
tury the bishops of Ireland have 
been engaged, with but slight inter- 
mission, in treating with various 
members of the government in 
England and Ireland for justice, in 
many instances with success steady 
but slow, and have held on without 
sustaining any practical or lasting 
defeat. They have received over- 
tures from all parties and all gov- 
ernments, have semetimes coalesc- 
ed and sometimes stood aloof, but 
never given full confidence to any. 

In the year 1793 they encourag- 
ed the increase of the franchise to 
counteract the effect of many half- 
hearted and lukewarm Catholics 
amongst the upper classes, who 
would have fallen too easy victims 
to the designs and intrigues of a 
Protestant government. Many a 
time it was necessary for the pre- 
lates of Ireland to apparently dis- 
courage the cry for emancipation. 
Many a time, through their exer- 
tions, the ringleaders of revolution- 
ary societies have been constrain- 
ed into obedience, and taught that 
the true way for Ireland to re- 
gain her freedom and her faith 
was by following the precepts of 
the Gospel and the voice of the 
church, and not by playing the 
game of its bitterest opponents. 

Striking indeed is the contrast 
between the position of Catholici- 
ty in Ireland in the present day to 
what it was during the reigns of 
Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and the 
Georges. Its power was then 
limited and on the decrease, whilst 
now, and for the last one hundred 
years, it has been steadily increasing. 
Various causes have contributed to 
this result, not the least important 
being (1) the violent and incessant 
divisions amongst the various class- 
es of Protestants, and (2) the gene- 
ral spread of enlightenment, civili- 
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zation, and liberal ideas amongst 
the rulers of the country. 

During the long period of the 
continental wars of last century the 
Cathblic Church was suffering and 
the object of sympathy and sup- 
port from powers who had former- 
ly opposed her. But, though pros- 
trate and defeated, she had still the 
germs of new life. What once be- 
longs to her is ever hers. Nothing 
can take away her rights. “ Nul- 
lum tempus occurrit ecclesiz ” is 
her motto. 

Hallam tells us that at the end of 
the seventeenth century the Irish 
or Anglo-Irish Catholics hardly 
possessed one-sixth or one-seventh 
of the kingdom. No papist was 
allowed to keep a school or teach 
in any private house, except the 
children of the family. No papist 
could be a guardian or hold any 
position of trust. 

The nominal character of the so- 
called Irish Church in the early 
days of the Reformation may be 
traced in the few ecclesiastical re- 
cords that have been preserved. 
Thus, in the year 1591, thirty-three 
years after the accession of Eliza- 
beth, the diocese of Kildare was 
visited by her commissioners, who 
found, out of a total of fifty bene- 
fices, four vacant and in the bishop’s 
possession, whilst twenty-two were 
usurped by laymen, and twelve 
of the remainder were pluralists. 

In 1633 the benefices, sixty-nine 
in number, were held by thirty-six 
incumbents, of whom twelve were 
absent, two youths in Trinity Col- 
lege, and nine were pluralists. 

In 1864, just three hundred 
and twenty-seven years after the 
abolition of papal supremacy by 
Henry VIII., these same sixty-nine 
parishes of Kildare were returned 
to Parliament (Par/iamentary Paper, 
1864, No. 267, page 36, Captain 
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Stacpoole’s returns) as forming 
forty benefices under an equal 
number of incumbents, of whom 
ten were non-resident. 

We find in Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History that in the reign of 
James I. the bishop of Kilmore 
had only fifteen Protestant clergy 
under him, all of whom were Eng- 
lish and unable to speak the lan- 
guage of those around them. He 
also adds that these clergy cared 
for nothing but obtaining the tithes 
from those around them, and that 
the reputation of the Reformed 
Church continued to be little bet- 
ter in the reign of Charles I., though 
its revenues were much improved. 

During the seventeenth century, 
when Swift was dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s in Dublin, he describes Irish 
Catholics as “ altogether as incon- 
siderable as women and children, 
without leaders and without disci- 
pline, without natural courage, little 
better than hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and out of all 
capacity of doing any mischief, if 
they were ever so well inclined.” 

But these same Irish Catholics, 
at length realizing the words of 
Cicero (Offic. i. 23), “Cum tem- 
pus necessitasque postulat, decer- 
tandum manu est et mors servituti 
turpitudinique anteponenda,” be- 
gan to bestir themselves and insist 
on some steps being taken to better 
their condition. 

The last actual scene in the 
drama of their religious persecu- 
tion is thus described by Major 
Myles O'Reilly, the late member 
for Longford, in his Memorials of 
those who have suffered for the 
Catholic faith in Ireland: 


“In the year 1743 a proclamation was 
issued, signed by the lord lieutenant 
and the members of the Privy Council, 
directing all justices of the peace and 
others diligently to put in force the laws 
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for the detection and apprehension of 
Popish prelates and priests, and large 
rewards were offered for the seizure and 
conviction of those proscribed persons 
and of any others who should dare to 
conceal them or receive them into their 
houses. Nor was this an idle threat. 
On Saturday, February 17, 1744, a cer- 
tain alderman named William Aldrich 
went secretly to the Catholic parish 
church of St. Paul, in the north part of 
Dublin, and, finding there a_ secular 
priest of the diocese of Dublin, named 
Nicholas English, in the act of saying 
Mass, he arrested him, and, only allow- 
ing him to lay aside the sacred vestments, 
sent him off to prison inacar. He then 
went to the convent of the Dominican 
nuns, and, seeing two chaplains there, 
sent them in another car to the same 
prison. ... The same alderman contrived 
to arrest a Minorite named Michael 
Lynch. .. . From the year 1744 the Catho- 
lics of Ireland heard Mass and received 
the sacraments in safety. Gradually the 
severity. of the penal laws was relaxed ; 
the axe had become blunted with use ; 
and although eighty-five years more 
passed away before Catholic Emancipa- 
tion became law they were years of com- 
parative peace. Since then our progress 
has been rapid. The walls of Jerusa- 
lem have been built up, and our church 
has not wanted saintly bishops, worthy 
successors of the martyrs of old. Of the 
latter it may be said that they delivered 
their nation and preserved’ the deposit 
of the faith ; of the former, that they prop- 
ped up the house and enlarged the tem- 
ple.” 


In the year 1782 many of the 
penal statutes were revoked and 
the Catholics enjoyed comparative 
freedom from several hardships 
under which they had labored ; but 
as early as 1777 a bill entitled “ An 
act for the relief of his majesty’s 
subjects who profess the popish re- 
ligion” was brought in by the lord 
lieutenant and carried in the fol- 
lowing year. The preamble of the 
bill was attacked by Bishop Mant, 
who objected to the use of the 
words “Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land” therein, which, he declared, 
was a parliamentary innovation, 
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and wished the old term of “ pa- 
pist ” to be inserted instead. This 
act permitted Catholics to purchase 
and inherit leaseholds for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, and 
removed the power which a con- 
forming eldest son of a Catholic 
proprietor had of making his father 
a tenant for life. The benefits of 
this act were not permitted to ex- 
tend to any converts or recusants, 
but only to born Catholics. 
Edmund Burke, in a letter to his 
son in the year 1792, thus wrote: 


**T can never persuade myself that any- 
thing in our Thirty-nine Articles which 
differs from their articles is worth mak- 
ing three millions of people slaves to se- 
cure its teaching at the public expense ; 
and I think he must be a strange man, 
a strange Christian, and a strange Eng- 
lishman who would not rather see Ire- 
land a free, flourishing, happy Catholic 
country, though not one Protestant ex- 
isted in it, than an enslaved, beggared, 
insulted, degraded Catholic country as it 
is, with some Protestants here and there 
scattered through it for the purpose, not 
of instructing the people, but rendering 
them miserable” (letter of March 23, 
1792, to Richard Burke, Jr., Correspon- 
dence, vol. iii. p. 452). 


In the year 1793 the Catholics 
of Ireland were restored tothe pos- 
session of the elective franchise. 
The courts of law were thrown 
open to them, and they were per- 
mitted to hold offices of a subordi- 
nate character in the army and 
navy. But in spite of these con- 
cessions their position must have 
been very bad, for the celebrated 
John Keogh speaks of them in the 
year 1806 thus: 

**A period when they would scarce 
dare to look a Protestant in the face, and 
when they had not courage to walk up- 
right and erect as other men; when they 
were marked by the caution and timidity 
of their gait and demeanor, and when the 
meanest Protestant that crawled on the 
streets considered himself a divinity 
compared with a Catholic.” 
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Mr. Lecky, in his Leaders of Pub- 
lic Opinion in Ireland, says that al- 
though the corporations had been 
legally thrown open to Catholics in 
1793, their constitution was so close 
that the administration was practi- 
cally illusory, and the principal 
cities of an essentially Catholic 
country were almost exclusively 
governed by Protestants. For 
forty-seven years after the Catholics 
had been made eligible not one 
was elected into the corporation of 
Dublin. 

The following letter from Burke 
gives remarkable testimony to the 
power and vitality of Irish Catho- 
licism at this period, in spite of two 
hundred years of persecution. He 
says: 


“*I very much wish to see before my 
death an image of a primitive Christian 
church. With little improvements I 
think the Roman Catholic Church of Ire- 
land very capable of exhibiting that state 
of things. I should not by force or 
fraud or rapine have ever reduced them 
to their present state—God forbid !—but, 
being in it, I conceive that much may be 
made of it to the glory of religion and 
the good of the state. If the other was 
willing to hear of any melioration it 
might, without any strong perceivable 
change, be rendered much more useful. 
But prosperity is not apt to receive good 
lessons, nor always to give them ; rebap- 
tism you won't allow, but truly it would 
not be amiss for the Christian world to 
be rechristened” (letter to Rev. Dr. 
Hussey, Feb. 27, 1795, Correspondence, 
vol. iv. p. 284). 


The College of Maynooth was 
soon after founded by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, in spite of great 
opposition, on the grounds that it 
would be better for the state to 
have a race of clergy educated at 
home than a body of men who 
drew their opinions from Continen- 
tal sources, and who might there- 
fore in all probability hold views 
on political matters inconsistent 
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with those of the British govern- 
ment. As a simple act of justice 
the foundation of such an institu- 
tion would have been deserving of 
praise; but, granted as it was, it can 
elicit but a small measure of ap- 
probation. The dread of French 
ideas was at that time very preva- 
lent, and anything to counteract 
them was considered an act of 
policy and good statesmanship. 

The eventful year of the Union 
indirectly prolonged the hardships 
under which Catholics labored; for, 
once the English government had 
succeeded in their endeavor to 
pass the bill, they declared that 
Emancipation was impossible, as the 
general feeling of the Parliament of 
Great Britain was opposed to it. 
Having allured large numbers of 
Irishmen to support a measure of 
which they disapproved, by holding 
out inducements that the wrongs of 
Catholics would be considered. 
they did not hesitate in their hour 
of triumph to repudiate their most 
solemn promises. 

The year 1808 is remarkable for 
the policy of resistance initiated by 
the Irish people, and ably sustained 
by the whole hierarchy, against the 
pressure put upon them by the 
British government regarding the 
question of the veto. Many of the 
Catholic aristocracy took an oppo- 
site course, and, in their anxiety to 
partake in the civil government of 
the country, were willing to risk the 
dangers to which religion would 
have been exposed by such a con- 
cession on the part of Rome. To 
the bishops in this question the 
public are deeply indebted, as re- 
cent events have clearly manifest- 
ed. State connection between Pro- 
testant governments and the Ca- 
tholic Church is not desirable, for 
the simple reason that there are 
many questions which do not be- 
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long to the state, which the state 
never can understand, and which it 
frequently opposes. A body like 
the church, commissioned to teach, 
must, by virtue of the divine com- 
mission, be in no way fettered in 
the work it has to accomplish. 
The opponents of the veto argued 
that it would be highly dangerous 
to permit a Protestant sovereign to 
have any influence whatever in the 
spiritual arrangements of Catholi- 
cism. O'Connell was one of the 
principal leaders of those who op- 
posed the measure, and by his 
speeches and personal influence in- 
duced many English Catholics who 
had been in favor of the scheme to 
abandon it. Without doubt the se- 
curity and the purity of religion de- 
pend largely upon the pastors who 
are appointed to rule the flock ; and 
this appointment of pastors was 
given by our Lord to his apostles 
and their successors, but in a spe- 
cial manner to Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles, to whom was given 
supreme authority. When govern- 
ments, therefore, whether they be 
nominally Catholic or Protestant, 
exercise any interference with such 
appointments, they infringe the 
divine ordinance. Doubtless ex- 
ceptions may be made and have 
been made by the successors of 
St. Peter in their various concor- 
dats with European powers; but 
there is even then a latent danger 
that the civil authority should seek 
more to appoint persons likely to 
carry out the wishes of the state 
than men whose one aim should be 
to tend the flock of Christ. 

The leading desire for the veto 
on the part of the British govern- 
ment was to wean the clergy from 
the Holy See. It was thought, pro- 
bably, that the effect of the veto 
would be to undermine their loy- 
alty to Rome, and that by degrees 
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devotion to English interests would 
take the place of devotion to the 
see of Peter. But the laxity of 
English Catholics at the period of 
the Reformation had taught the 
lesson that the safety of the church 
consists in its close alliance with 
the see of Rome, and not in its be- 
ing bound up in the constitution of 
the country in which it happens to 
flourish. Had the bishops and 
clergy in the reigns of the Tudors 
been more closely allied to Rome 
and less attached to the court, it 
is probable the Reformation would 
not have been so easily effected. 
Irish Catholics would not suffer 
their claims to be forgotten, and 
by frequent petitions and incessant 
demands kept the question of 
Emancipation perpetually before 
the public, even at times of the 
greatest national excitement, when 
the mind of the masses was pre- 
occupied with other things. The 
state of thraldom in which they 
had so long lived would have been 


felt bitterly by any nation, but to 


a people so warm and _ suscepti- 
ble, so impulsive and generous, as 
the Irish it was prolonged agony. 
Firmly attached to the faith of their 
forefathers, and regarded as the 
most religious people in Europe, 
with the possible exception of the 
peasants in the Tyrol, it was im- 
possible that they should not feel 
the bitterness of Protestant ascen- 
dency. 

In the year 1826 Lord Brougham 
—then Mr. Brougham—speaking on 
the subject of government pensions 
for the Catholic clergy, declared 
that the priests were the natural 
instructors of the people, and that 
the government should do all in 
their power to place the Catholic 
Church in Ireland in a position of 
comfort and dignity, even stating 
that he would not object to see Ca- 








tholic theologians sitting with pur- 
ple stockings in the House of Lords 
(Hansard, vol. Ixxii. pp. 1162-7). 
These sentiments, however just, 
were far in advance of the times; 
but Protestant ascendency was al- 
ready on the wane. From the pe- 
riod that O'Connell organized the 
Catholic rent and formed the va- 
rious Catholic associations we may 
date its real decline. The Catho- 
lic Association became the repre- 
sentative of the people. 

One of the most important events 
connected with it was the census 
of his diocese by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Waterford. 
The marvellous disproportion of 
Protestants to Catholics in some par- 
ishes was quite startling. In Kil- 
gobbennett, for instance, there were 
3,079 Catholics to~4 Protestants ; 
in Carrickbeg, 4,853 to 21; and 
in Abbeyside, 4,899 to 33. ‘These 
statistics are taken from a speech of 
Mr. Sheil at the Catholic Associa- 
tion in giving notice of a vote of 
thanks to the bishop of Waterford. 
The population of the united dio- 
ceses of Waterford and Lismore 
at that time consisted of 10,149 
Protestants, 231,218 Catholics—a 
disproportion so enormous that it 
attracted universal attention, and 
induced the Liberals to make fur- 
ther investigations as to the condi- 
tion of other dioceses. These in- 
vestigations materially advanced 
the cause of Emancipation. In one 
archdiocese it was ascertained that 
there were only 40,000 Protestants 
and 1,800,000 Catholics. 

In the whole of Ireland the ratio 
was 600,000 Presbyterians, 850,000 
Episcopal Protestants, and 6,600,- 
ooo Catholics. 

The foundations of the Catholic 
Association were laid with difficul- 
ty, and the first few meetings afford- 
ed few indications of the import- 
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ance and magnitude to which that 
institution afterwards attained. The 
association was, in fact, at first treat- 
ed with contempt not only by the 
adversaries of Emancipation but by 
many Catholics. But before long 
the meetings became crowded ; in- 
dividuals from all classes of society 
joined them, and it insensibly grew 
stronger and stronger until it be- 
came one great national incorpora- 
tion. The Catholic rent was es- 
tablished in nearly every parish 
in the country. At length from 
six to seven millions of Irish Ca- 
tholics were engaged in this great 
confederacy. ‘This more than any- 
thing else tended to make the Eng- 
lish public realize the fact that no 
half-measures would henceforth 
avail. From a feeling of contempt 
they changed to one of alarm, and 
the government came forward to 
crush a body that owed its exist- 
ence to the grievances which they 
had refused to redress. 

The association not only attract- 
ed the attention of Englishmen, 
but that of foreign nations, who 
offered the Catholics of Ireland as- 
sistance and co-operation. ‘The 
speeches delivered by its leading 
members were reproduced in for- 
eign languages and widely circu- 
lated.* Distinguished foreigners 
like the Comte de Montalembert 
and Duc de Montebello visited 
the country. The association as- 
sumed all the functions of a native 
parliament. Its debates took pre- 
cedence of those in the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster, and 
Ireland divided with England the 


* The name of Dr. Doyle, the celebrated J.K.L , 
will never be forgotten in connection with the asso- 
ciation. Has profound learning, his masterly rea- 
soning, and the weight of his character assisted it. 
To the brilliancy of Swift he added a purity of pur- 
pose and freedom from p 1 rancor which that 
great writer never possessed, Hibs life is an imper- 
ishable monument of the patriotism of the Catholic 
hierarchy of Ireland. 
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attention of distant lands, Its 
principal supporters consisted of 
the forty-shilling freeholders, and 
they showed their power for the 
first time at Waterford, where the 
Beresford candidate was defeated 
at the election for the county by 
an overwhelming majority. Many 
endeavors were made by Protes- 
tant societies and Orange clubs to 
counteract the great success of the 
Catholic Association, but all ended 
in signal failure and gave evidence 
of naught but their own inferiority 
in point of numbers and reason. 

The Act of Emancipation im- 
parted a just equality of political 
rights too long withheld to the 
members of the Catholic Church 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
although in many respects it did 
not impart full justice to the Irish 
people. 

The Duke of Wellington, accord- 
ing to Lord Palmerston, was unable 
to carry on the government of the 
country without yielding the Catho- 
lic question, and therefore surren- 
dered on that point; and George IV. 
is stated to have signed the act of 
Catholic Emancipation with a shud- 
der. This great triumph for the 
church, important as it was in its 
immediate results, was yet more 
important as an evidence of a 
change in the policy of the Eng- 
lish government towards Ireland 
and towards the Catholic Church. 
The part taken in this matter by 
O’Connell is matter of history— 
his noble stand; his determina- 
tion, at the suggestion of the Pro- 
testant high-sheriff of Dublin, to 
offer himself as a candidate for the 
county of Clare ; his election and tri- 
umphal procession ; his rejection by 
the House of Commons, and his 
immediate re-election by the patri- 
Otic and devoted peasantry. John 
Keogh, of whom we have previ- 
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ously made mention, had always 
declared that “Catholics would nev- 
er obtain Emancipation until they 
elected a Roman Catholic; for that 
in that case the iniquity of the 
penal laws, which thus destroyed 
the rights of the constituency, would 
be made so apparent to the mind 
of every honest man in England 
and ‘Ireland that they would 
insist on a repeal of such laws.” 
The Clare election was the final 
straw which induced the govern- 
ment to pass the bill of Emancipa- 
tion; and if O’Connell had not ven- 
tured on the step of offering him- 
self for the county it would have 
been in all probability long delay- 
ed. But many exterior causes as- 
sisted to place before the minds 
of the legislators of the country 
the false and anomalous position 
of Irish Catholics. In England a 
perpetually-increasing desire for 
civil and religious liberty, and a 
disposition to enter on a new era 
of legislation, was beginning to 
manifest itself, whilst throughout 
the Continent the feeling was strong 
that Ireland was held in slavery. 
On the 2d of April, 1829, the Duke 
of Wellington introduced the bill 
into the House of Lords. He de- 
clared that the evils of Ireland were 
so great that they could not be put 
down by legislation; that if repres- 
sive measures were ‘put in force 
there would be inevitably civil 
war; that he had spent the greatest 
part of his life in war, and he would 
sacrifice his existence to prevent 
it, for there was nothing which so 
completely rent asunder the bonds 
of society and uprooted the pros- 
perity of a nation as civil war. 

The 15th of May, 1829, was the 
day of triumph to the church, the 
day of glory for O’Connell, for it 
was on that day he was introduced 
into the House of Commons as the 
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member for Clare. Mr. 
writes as follows (p. 248): 


Lecky 


“It was thus that this great victory was 
won by the genius of a single man, who 
had entered on the contest without any 
advantage of rank or wealth or influence, 
who had maintained it from no prouder 
eminence than the platform of the dema- 
gogue, and who terminated it without 
the effusion of one single drop of blood. 
All the eloquence of Grattan and of 
Plunket, all the influence of Pitt and of 
Canning, had proved ineffectual. Tory- 
ism had evoked the spirit of religious 
intolerance, the pulpits of England re- 
sounded with denunciations, the Evan- 
gelical movement had roused the fierce 
passions of Puritanism, yet every ob- 
stacle succumbed before the energy of 
this untitled lawyer. . He had de- 
vised the organization that gave such 
weight to public opinion, he had creat- 
ed the enthusiasm that inspired it, he 
had applied to political affairs the priest- 
ly influence that consécrated it... . If 
he had never arisen Emancipation would 
‘doubtless have been at length conceded, 
but it would have been conceded as a 
boon granted by a superior to an infe- 
rior class, and it would have been ac- 
companied and qualified bytheveto. It 
was the glory of O'Connell that his 
church entered into the constitution 
triumphant and unshackled, an object 
of fear and not of contempt, a power 
that could visibly affect the policy of the 
empire.” 


One of the first effects of the 
passing of Emancipation was to 
place the north of Ireland in a 
state of quasi-insurrection. The 
Presbyterians and Orangemen, who 
largely preponderated at that time 
throughout Ulster, and whose motto 
was, “ We shall bear true allegiance 
to his majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, so long as he or they sup- 
port the Protestant ascendeney ” 
(extract from Secret Articles of 
Orange Lodges, by W. McKenzie, 
1870), declared themselves betray- 
ed. The Orange press poured forth 
floods of envenomed vituperation, 
and did everything in their power to 
mitigate what they considered a na- 
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tionaldisaster. From this time dates 
the special observance of days kept 
as festivals to commemorate the tri- 
umphs of Protestantism—an observ- 
ance which has more than anything 
else tended to foster party spirit 
and produce annual disturbances. 

The blows which were struck at 
this period against the Anglican 
Establishment in Ireland were 
formidable, but had not their com- 
plete effect till the year 1869. In 
attacking this fortress of heresy 
Irish Catholics in no way touched 
upon the abstract question of the 
desirability of a state church; they 
were in fact far from disapproving 
of all alliance between the two au- 
thorities ; they simply attacked it as 
an insult and an anomaly. Consti- 
tuted as it was, under Henry VIII. 
and his successors, by the plunder 
of the old church, its funds were 
used to perpetuate oppression, and 
thus became a constant source of 
irritation. 

According to statistics the net 
revenue was, in 1833, £732,000 
sterling. In 1867, after a portion 
of its revenues had been sequester- 
ed, we find it fixed at £613,984 
sterling—a sum of money which 
was divided amongst 2 archbishop- 
tics, 10 bishops, 32 deans and 33 
archdeacons, 1,509 ministers, and 
500 curates. 

This church was a perpetual re- 
minder of confiscated goods and 
penal legislation in the eyes of the 
great mass of the people. 

But the most annoying circum- 
stance of all connected with the 
Establishment was that so large a 
number of its clergy belonged to 
proselytizing societies that devoted 
themselves to the education of chil- 
dren. These societies, richly en- 
dowed, partly by the wealthy land- 
lords in Ireland, principally by 
English fanatics, held out every in- 
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ducement to the poor to apostatize ; 
and it was particularly galling to 
feel, as every Irishman did feel, that 
these ministers were thus return- 
ing, under the specious cover of 
proselytism, money that had been 
stolen from their ancestors. The 
tactics of the supporters of the 
Irish Church Missions have been 
frequently exposed, and it is un- 
necessary here to say more than 
that they were carried on by means 
of large sums of money collected 
from the credulous classes in Eng- 
land, who are ever ready to lend 
their support to encourage anti-pa- 
pal schemes. Many other societies 
of a similar character were started 
during the years of famine, when 
the heartrending scenes of poverty 
made it probable that barge num- 
bers of the poor might be induced 
to apostatize. 

Mr. Lecky tells us.in his Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland (p. 
249) that “the relief bill of 1829 
marks a great social revolution in 
Ireland—the substitution of the 
priests fur the landlords as the 
leaders of the people. For a long 
time a kind of feudal system had 
existed, under which the people 
were drawn in the closest manner 
to the landlords.” 

All this was now changed. ‘The 
line assumed by the landed pro- 
prietors made it clearly apparent 
that they were determined to risk 
everything in the cause of ascen- 
dency, which was in opposition to 
the wishes and desires of the peo- 
ple. To the clergy, therefore, they 
turned as their leaders and guides 
—a fact which contributed in no 
slight degree to the exaltation and 
advancement of the Catholic Church. 

At p. 227 Mr. Lecky thus speaks 
of them : 


“ Few things are more striking to those 
who compare the present condition of 
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Ireland with her past than the rapidity 
with which the power of the priests has 
augmented during the present century. 
Formerly they were much loved by their 
flocks, but much despised by the Protes- 
tants, and they were contented with keep- 
ing alive the spiritual feeling of their peo- 
ple without taking any conspicuous part 
in politics. Once or twice, indeed, the 
bishops came forward to disclaim cer- 
tain doctrines that were attributed to the 
church and were advanced as an argument 
against Emancipation. Once or twice 
they held meetings to further the move- 
ment by expressing their willingness to 
concede something to procure the boon. 
... Strange as it may now appear, the 
priests at one time seem to have been 
most reluctant to enter into the political 
arena, and the whole agitation was fre- 
quently in danger of perishing from very 
languor.” 


Mr. Sullivan, in his History of 
Treland, declares that in nothing 
did O’Connell’s supreme tact and 
prudence manifest itself more nota- 
bly than in his dealings with the 
Catholic bishops, who were oppos- 
ed to and unfriendly to him. He 
never attempted to excite popular 
indignation against them or allow- 
ed a disrespectful word towards 
them to be uttered. He never at- 
tempted to degrade them in public 
estimation, even on the specious 
plea that it was only in the capacity 
of a politician that he assailed them. 
He knew that the conduct of such 
prelates proceeded from no selfish 
consideration, but from weakness 
of judgment when dealing with such 
critical legal and political ques- 
tions. 

Sir Lytton Bulwer, in his Zéfe of 
Lord Palmerston, tells us that al- 
though the Catholic disabilities 
were removed in 1829, the spirit 
which had established them on the 
one side and rescinded them on 
the other was still prevalent, and 
adds the following remarkable 
words: “ There seems to this day 
to be a difficulty in persuading 
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those most interested in its welfare 
that, if Ireland is to be properly 
governed, it must not be governed 
in a sectarian spirit, nor must any 
question be debated with the idea 
of alone dealing with it as a re- 
ligious question.” : 

We find also from Mr. Lecky 
that in the year 1833—~7.¢., four years 
after Emancipation—there was not 
in Ireland a single Catholic judge 
or stipendiary magistrate; that all 
the high-sheriffs (with one excep- 
tion) and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the unpaid magistrates, 
grand jurors, inspectors-general, 
and sub-inspectors were Protes- 
tants; that the chief towns were 
in the hands of narrow, corrupt, 
and for the most part intensely 
bigoted corporations. He tells us 
that even in a Whig government no 
Irishman had a seat in the cabinet, 
and that, as for many years promo- 
tion had been steadily withheld from 
those who advocated Emancipa- 
tion, the bitterest enemies of Ire- 
land were in the foremost places. 
‘The clause in the bill which for- 
bade the assumption of any terri- 
torial titles to Catholic ecclesiastics 
was from the outset a dead letter. 
The Catholic bishops were not to 
be deterred from assuming a title 
to which they nad been accustomed 
from the paltry consideration of a 
fine, and treated such legislation 
with the same contempt as they 
did that of 1851 after the so-called 
papal aggression. Its only result 
was to wound a people already 
goaded to despair, and to produce 
a feeling of disgust and annoyance, 
whilst the government who insert- 
ed the clause were either unable 
or unwilling to enforce their com- 
mands. 

The effect was twofold : it taught 
men to be suspicious of English 
legislation that was supposed to 
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benefit them, and also that when 
they combined for any given pur- 
pose they would be able to ren- 
der inoperative legislation directed 
against the rights and liberties of 
the church. It taught them that 
when several millions of men are 
bent upon the attainment of an ob- 
ject to which they believe them- 
selves in equity to be entitled, it 
would be difficult for their oppo- 
nents to counteract their deter- 
mination. 

In this instance those who legis- 
lated began to argue that, with 
open or concealed rebellion con- 
stantly in activity, the power of 
England was unable to maintain 
its superiority over the sister country, 
but that if by its laws it protected 
and developed the increasing energy 
of the Irish the result would be dif- 
ferent. Others, on the contrary, 
hinted that what could with 
ease be effected against three mil- 
lions of impoverished and divided 
subjects would be most difficult, if 
not impossible, against a larger 
number, especially when actuated 
by one mind and enriched with an 
increase of wealth. They declared 
that they must prepare for the 
inevitable contest and arrest the 
prosperity of Ireland; that while 
she was growing up in wealth, in 
power, and in Catholicism she must 
be regarded as an enemy; that she 
was moving with gigantic strides 
towards influence and ascendency ; 
and that, unless great precautions 
were taken, the Protestant religion 
in Ireland would be completely 
obliterated. 

The means of overtaking and 
arresting the career of Catholicism 
were, however, not easy to be ap- 
plied, and few British statesmen 
could be found ready to attempt 
so impracticable an endeavor as a 
return to penal legislation. 
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In one instance, and one instance 
only, was it attempted, and that at 
a much later period, consequent on 
the excitement that took place in 
England at the time of the resto- 
ration of the hierarchy. At this 
period, with the exception of the 
extreme party headed bythe Orange 
societies of Ulster, the general de- 
sire was to investigate the causes 
of Irish discontent, and to apply 
measures calculated to benefit the 
exasperated Catholics. 

Statesmen were beginning to cast 
from them with disgust the chains 
of the narrow political traditions 
which had formerly bound them. 
They recognized the fact that the 
more obvious scandals connected 
with sectarian ascendency must be 
abated, despite the declamations of 
men who declared that such legis- 
lation virtually cancelled the Act of 
Union and was a violation of the 
king’s oath at coronation. They 
realized the important fact that, if to 
relinquish a portion of power was 
distasteful to a small minority, a 
position of absolute inferivrity must 
of necessity be intolerable and odi- 
ous to a great majority. It was at 
this period that the great principle 
of complete religious equality so 
long contended for and so bravely 
defended was at length asserted as 
desirable of attainment, and was 
approved of by a majority of the 
Houses of Parliament. The para- 
dox that a whole Catholic people 
(who, rather than change their an- 
cient faith, had endured three cen- 
turies of persecution) ought to 
consider themselves as sharing the 
position of those dissenting sects 
who had at various times separated 
from the Anglican communion was 
beginning to be repudiated, and on 
every side it was evident that the 
destruction of Protestant ascend- 
ency was at hand. The leading 
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politicians in England, equally with 
the leaders of Catholic opinion in 
Ireland, were of opinion that the 
time had gone by for any quack 
remedies. : 

The Rev. Dr. Arnold in the 
year 1834 declared that, whether 
Ireland remained in its present bar- 
barism or grew in wealth and civi- 
lization, one thing—viz., the down- 
fall of the Establishment—was cer- 
tain; that a savage people would 
not endure the insult of a hostile 
religion, and that a civilized peo- 
ple would reasonably insist on hav- 
ing their own. 

In the year 1835 Lord Brougham, 
previously Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, declared in the House of 
Lords that as some years back, 
though a strong prejudice had ex- 
isted in the mind of George III. 
against Emancipation, and the gene- 
ral prejudice of Englishmen against 
Catholicism was so great that Mr. 
Pitt declared himself unable to 
grapple with it, the measure had 
been eventually passed, so in the 
present case the appropriation 
clause for sequestrating eight hun- 
dred and sixty parishes of the Es- 
tablished Church, and applying the 
proceeds to general education, 
would, in spite of all prejudice and 
opposition, be eventually carried. 

Lord Plunket, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in the same year 
asserted that Ireland was essen- 
tially Catholic, and that, though for 
two hundred and fifty years Eng- 
land had done her best, she had 
been unsuccessful in making more 
than one-tenth of the population 
Protestant. 

Lord Hatherton in the same 
year declared that the appropria- 
tion clause fell far short of the just 
demands of Ireland. In discuss- 
ing this question he ‘said that it 
was necessary to recollect that the 
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Reformation had never taken effect 
in Ireland; that for three bundred 
years everything had been tried, 
but in vain ; that the Catholics had 
signally defeated their oppressors, 
and that, step by step and item by 
item, they had reconquered their 
civil rights. He contrasted in glow- 
ing terms the difference between the 
Catholic church, filled to overflow- 
ing, with peasants kneeling by hun- 
dreds on the ground outside an 
edifice which was too small for 
them; and the Protestant church, 
which was either deserted or only 
echoed to the footsteps of two or 
three worshippers occasionally pac- 
ing its aisles. The first attempt to 
carry out the policy of applying 
the surplus revenues of the Protes- 
tant communion in Ireland to 
purposes of education or charity 
that would be beneficial to the 
whole of the country was made 
when Lord Grey was in office. A 
clause was introduced into “ The 
Church Temporalities Act” to give 
Parliament disposal of a surplus 
resulting from. the grant of perpe- 
tual leases of church lands; but 
the clause was eventually abandon- 
ed for the “ Appropriation Clause ” 
brought forward by Lord John 
Russell. The clause stood thus: 
“ Any surplus revenues of the Irish 
Church not required for the reli- 
gious wants of the Protestants 
should be applied to the moral and 
religious education of the people 
at large, no measure concerning 
tithes to be considered satisfactory 
which does not embody this princi- 
ple.” The resolution was carried, 
strongly supported by O’Connell, 
by a small majority in the House 
of Commons, but opposed by large 
majorities in the Lords. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton used the fol- 
lowing remarkable words when 
speaking of Protestant ascendency 
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in connection with the Appropria- 
tion Clause: 


‘*Protestant ascendency sounds well 
enough in English ears. It seems to 
mean no more than that the church is 
under the peculiar protection of the state. 
. . « But it means something else in Ire- 
land. It means that merciless spirit 
which, under the prostituted name of re- 
ligion, has been the author of a war, hal( 
civil, half religious, which has prevailed 
for three centuries’ duration. ... We 
have shipwrecked charity, peace, love, 
all the attributes which truly belong to 
our religion—all have been violated in 
our eagerness to maintain Protestantism 
and to extirpate popery ” (Hansard, vol. 
xxxiii. pp. 1306-8). 


By the Church Temporalities Act 
of 1833 the revenues of the Protes- 
tant communion were redistributed 
and its most glaring abuses correct- 
ed. Two archbishoprics—those of 
Tuam and Cashel—eight bishoprics 
—those of Clogher, Kildare, Dro- 
more, Raphoe, Cloyne, Ferns, Water- 
ford, and Ardagh—and a number of 
minor posts of dignity were abolish- 
ed. Reductions were made in the 
revenues of the remaining bishop- 
rics, and provision was made out of 
the surplus thus obtained for aug- 
menting small livings and building 
glebes and churches. The Protes- 
tant Establishment was thus made 
more defensible for parliamentary 
purposes; but in the eyes of Catho- 
licism it was in its very existence 
indefensible, and many of its warm- 
est supporters felt that the repeated 
attacks made upon it must sooner 
or later end in its abolition. 

One clause in the bill was a di- 
rect benefit to the Catholics, inas- 
much as the church cess, which had 
been levied chiefly from Catholics 
and dispensed by Protestant ves- 
tries, was replaced by a tax upon 
the Protestant clergy for the re- 
pair of their churches. 

The relative numbers of Catho- 
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lics and Protestants in the various 
counties were at this time frequent- 
ly discussed, and very startling 
facts were brought to light. Even 
as late as 1863 the Protestant 
population of the diocese of Kilfe- 
nora was only two hundred and 
fifty-one, including men, women, 
and children; that in Kilmacduagh 
was four hundred and thirty-four— 
a number which would not have 
filled one room of the Catholic pa- 
rochial schools at Ennistymon, in the 
same diocese. The single parish 
of St. Peter’s in Dublin contained, 
according to the census of 1861, 
more Catholics than there were 
Protestants in the eleven dioceses 
of Kilfenora, Kilmacduagh, Clon- 
fert, Waterford, Emly, Achonry, 
Cashel, Killala, Ross, Lismore, and 
Tuam ; the Protestant population of 
these eleven dioceses amounting to 
38,962 persons, whilst there were 
40,000 souls in the one parish of St. 
Peter’s. 

Lord Melbourne, the prime min- 
ister, in a debate in the House of 
Lords in 1836 upon the Appropria- 
tion Clause, stated that there were 
then in Ireland 155 parishes, the 
aggregate value of which was £ 12,- 
000, in which there was not one 
member of the Established Church ; 
that there were 173 having less 
than 10 Protestants each, whose 
benefices amounted to £19,000; 
406 parishes with no more than 10 
or 1§ Protestants, with benefices 
worth £54,000; and 975 parishes, 
each containing less than 50 Pro- 
testants, whose benefices were worth 
4 175,000 (Hansard, vol. xxx., third 
series, p. 722). 

The returns of the Royal Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction of 
1834, which were open to the re- 
vision of all clergymen, show that 
the growth of population between 
1723 and 1834, both relatively and 
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positively, was greater amongst Ca- 
tholics than amongst Protestants. 

The next great step in the ad- 
vancement of Catholicism was the 
substitution of a land tax for the 
old system of tithes; but this step, 
though it apparently removed a 
burden from the shoulders of the 
peasants to those of the landlords, 
was not in reality a great boon for 
those for whom it was primarily 
intended, for the landlords soon de- 
vised means by raising the rents to 
extract the extra amount laid upon 
them. This step was rendered im- 
perative from the attitude taken up 
by the people; originally taught 
the value of cohesion by O’Connell 
in his struggle for Emancipation, 
they had now learnt habitually to 
act as a body, and had become ac- 
quainted witlr theif own strength. 
They began systematically to re- 
fuse the payment of tithes to the 
Protestant ministers, and to pro- 
claim the injustice of their being 
compelled to contribute to the sup- 
port of an alien and hostile race of 
clergy. Rioting became universal, 
and the Protestant ministers found 
themselves in a position of great 
difficulty. They were unable to 
obtain their legal dues without 
proceeding to extreme measures— 
a course to which many of the bet- 
ter class objected. 

It was evident that something 
must be done, and the government 
in despair brought in a measure 
which transferred the payment of 
tithes from the peasant to the 
landlord. 

Sydney Smith declared that if 
such a system of tithe-proctors had 
existed in England as that which 
was established all over Ireland, it 
would inevitably have produced 
general disgust and alienation from 
the Established Church. In one 
of his essays he thus writes; 
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‘*The double church which Ireland 
supports, and that painful visible con- 
tribution towards it which the poor Irish- 
man is compelled to make from his 
miserable pittance, is one great cause of 
those never-ending insurrections, burn- 
ings, murders, and robberies which have 
laid waste that ill-fated country for so 
many years. The unfortunate conse- 
quence of the civil disabilities and the 
church payment under which the Catho- 
lics labor is a rooted antipathy to Eng- 
land. They hate the English govern- 
ment from historical recollection, actual 
suffering, and disappointed hope.” 


As a matter of fact, laws of a 
most sanguinary and unconstitu- 
tional character had been enacted 
and put in force for many years 
previous to the abolition of tithes ; 
the country was disgraced and ex- 
asperated by executions; and the 
gibbet, the resource of tyrannical 
legislators, groaned under a multi- 
tude of starving criminals. 

Mr. Wakefield says that, were 
some of the scenes that he had wit- 
nessed transferred to canvas by the 
hand of genius, that heart would in- 
deed be callous that could refuse its 
sympathy ; that he had heard, with 
emotions which he could scarcely 
describe, deep curses repeated from 
village to village as the cavalcade 
of animals seized in default of pay- 
ment of tithes proceeded. 

The abolition of tithes had one 
good effect in lessening the com- 
munication which had previously 
existed between the Protestant 
clergy and the peasants, and in an 
indirect manner led to the com- 
plete overthrow of the Establish- 
ment. 

Lord Anglesea, in the year 1844, 
declared that any government that 
henceforth pledged itself to main- 
tain this Protestant Establishment 


must be brought into constant and - 


permanent collision with public 
opinion, and be exposed to the full 
force of the prejudices and pas- 
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sions of the Irish people. Mr. 
Disraeli in the same year stated 
that England logically was in the 
odious position of being the cause 
of all the misery in Ireland, and 
that the Irish question was “a 
starving population, an absentee 
aristocracy, and an alien church” 
(English State Church in Ireland, 
by Maziere Brady, page 115). 

In the same year Earl Grey de- 
nied that the passing of Emancipa- 
tion had secured religious equality 
in Ireland, and in his reply to Mr. 
Shaw, the member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, thus spoke : 


‘* Let it be recollected that the Catho- 
lic Church was once the national church 
of Ireland, and that some three centuries 
ago the large endowments which it held 
were by acts of the legislature taken 
from it and given to the Protestant 
Church, the Protestants forming but a 
small portion of the population, whilst 
the great mass adhered to the ancient 
faith. Further, the great body of the 
people from whom these endowments 
have been wrested are the poorest popu- 
lation in Europe, whilst the small mi- 
nority who have the exclusive benefit of 
the church revenues consist chiefly of 
the wealthier classes Irish Protestants 
have no right to consider these questions 
settled, for practically they never can be 
settled but in one manner; no persua- 
sion, no power will induce the Catholics 
to remain content with such a state of 
things. The Catholics understand that 
you cannot trust them nor they you, and 
this fact is at the bottom of all our diffi- 
culties. Extended education will only 
make the people of Ireland more sensi- 
ble of the injustice done to them, and 
make them understand how to resist it” 
(Hansard, vol. Ixxii. pp. 978-991). 


The truth of these words of Lord 
Grey was amply corroborated. Irish 
Catholics yearly become more sen- 
sible of their wrongs and more de- 
termined to assert their rights—a 
fact that contributed in no slight 
measure to the disestablishment of 
Protestantism. In the year 1845 
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Sir Robert Peei granted £30,000 
to the College of Maynooth for 
building and improvements, nearly 
tripled the annual grant, and gave 
it a character of permanence by 
charging it on the consolidated 
fund. Mr. Lecky regards this as a 
most important step for Catholi- 
cism, and says that it materially 
contributed to advance its power. 
The measure called forth an im- 
mense amount of opposition, and 
was a source of perpetual dissatis- 
faction among the ascendency party 
for a period of many years. 

From this date the great mass of 
priests in Ireland have been edu- 
cated at Maynooth, and many of 
the clergy now serving missions in 
England and Scotland have like- 
wise received their training within 
its walls. When Maynooth was 
first founded there were not more 
than two or three Catholic barris- 
ters in Ireland; no Catholic was 
admissible to Parliament, there was 
not a single Catholic in the Irish 
corporation, and the great mass of 
the people were destitute of the 
elements of education. In the 
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year 1879, nearly a century after 
its original foundation, we have 
seen Catholics holding every office 
of responsibility, trust, and dignity 
—with the sole exception of that of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—Catho- 
lic members of Parliament for the 
majority of the Irish boroughs and 
counties, a preponderance of Catho- 
lics in nearly every corporation, 
and comparatively few of the agri- 
cultural peasants who are unable to 
read or write. 

It was impossible that the church 
and her clergy should not benefit 
by such a new condition, and we 
accordingly find a corresponding 
increase of power, wealth, and dig- 
nity amongst her ranks. The col- 
lege professorships have been filled 
by men of great talents and erudi- 
tion. Maynooth has given some 
of the best of her sons to the epis- 
copacy, and quite recently one of 
her professors was appointed by 
the government a Commissioner on 
Intermediate Education—a post 
which he has within the last few 
months resigned for the rectorship 
of the Catholic University. 


SECHNALL’S PRAISE OF ST. PATRICK. 


SECHNALL, the sweet-voiced bard, at Patrick’s feet 
Steeping his heart in love of God and man, 
At last the holy evening silence broke 
Each soul had kept because of thoughtful love, 
And, bending o’er his harp, he waked its chords, 
That sighed as fearing, in their tremulous joy, 
To give some note too harsh for hour so calm, 
Yet feeling, neath that steadfast hand’s control, 
True must they give the message of the soul. 
Then, lifting up his eyes to Patrick’s face, 


Out spoke the bard : 
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“Lo! Patrick, I would sing 
The praises of a saint the earth still holds, 
Whose feet still blessing to its blossoms give, 
‘Whose eyes two holy mirrors still uplift 
Wherein earth, smiling, sees her happy face 
And men glad read the mysteries of Heaven.” 


Then unto Sechnall Patrick soft replied : 
“ Hasten thy song, for even now thou stand’st 
Before the gates of death ; upon thy face 
Already lie the shadows and the light 
Of thy last hour. So lift thy soul and sing, 
And God’s best blessing be upon thy song.” 


“O happy hour that wanes at Patrick’s feet 
And dies in song of Erin’s greatest saint!” 
Thus answered Sechnall, as his soul o’erfilled 
And poured its last earth music from his lips. 
“© happy Sechnall! whom his God accepts 
When clasp his fingers his e’er faithful harp 
And fade its sounds in consecrated song. 


“ All holy angels, draw ye nigh, 

High-hearted seraphim ; 

Shade with your wings my earthly eyes 
God’s glory maketh dim: 

Against my heart, that throbs with love, 
Lay your strong hearts of fire, 

That, kindled so, my words of flame 
Shall but in Heaven expire. 


“ And thou, my harp, lift up thy voice, 

Soon never more to wake, 

And thrill the air with melody 
Thou pour’st for Sechnall’s sake. 

Together thou and I this hour 
A living saint must sing— 

No more on earth our voices meet : 
Thy soul be in each string! 


“ A living saint we sing, my harp, 

Crowned even so on earth, 

Who signed Ierne’s maiden brow 
With sign of heavenly birth. 

O restless waves that seek our shore! 
What blessing yours to bring 

The holy life that spends itself 
God’s wide flocks shepherding. 
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“ He spoke—the saint we sing, my harp— 

And our green island lay 

Bound to his feet with chains of love 
Loosed not since that strange day ; 

Nor loosed to be through all the years— 
Woe shall but stronger bind 

As, in those Heaven-forged links, our land 
True liberty shall find. 


“ God is his guide, God keepeth him, 

God’s wisdom makes him wise, 

God ever lendeth. him his ear, 
His path before God lies. 

So pure he walketh in God’s sight 
His love hath cast out fear : 

The Holy Spirit rules his life, 
Christ is his buckler here. 


“ And, as God shieldeth him, his hand 

Guideth our earthly ways ; 

Our anchor amid stormy seas, 
His strength the danger stays : 

He is the sun that from our fields 
Wins harvest rich for God, 

And he the moistening dew that fresh 
Shall keep our emerald sod. 


“ On his heart shall the history 

Of our dear land be writ : 

His life is like a holy book— 
All honor brightening it. 

He is the mirror where men find 
The perfect image thrown— 

No evil darkness dimming it, 
God’s shadow seen alone. 


*“ And terrible his countenance 
When kings their faith betray, 
Oppress the poor through greed for gold, 
And Erin’s honor slay. 
Not for himself his life is spent : 
God and his people claim 
His every thought, his every deed— 
So wins he saintly fame. 


“ Within his heart rests Christ, the Lord, 
And so his soul is meek ; 
He quencheth not the smoking flax, 
The bruised reed doth not break. 
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He seeth Christ in each dear heart 
That lifteth thought to God; 

He bears the burdens of the weak, 
As carrying Christ’s own load. 


“ And as his heart is home for Christ, 

The holy angels wait, 

Unseen, on him whom God hath crowned 
With super-earthly state : 

They see the shining aureole 
Hidden from mortal eyes, 

The thoughts divine about his lips 
Their grace doth recognize. 


“ Where’er he treads, beneath his feet 

The virgin lilies spring, 

Unto whose maiden purity 
No earthly stain doth cling. 

White as the foam that girds our shores 
The holy garden gleams, 

Filling tear-stained, earth-weary eyes 
With light of heavenly dreams. 





“ Dim grow my eyes to earthly things, 
And through the thickening mist 
I see a golden glory stream 
Down streets of amethyst; 
I see tall lilies lift their bloom 
Beside the jewelled ways ; 
I hear the voice of martyrs old 
« Their holy whiteness praise. 





“*Lo! see,’ so speak these saints of God, 
‘The seed the Lord hath blessed, 
Whose shining blossom, as he nears, 

Lies softly on his breast. 
O happy seed no storm shall blight, 
O happy hand that sowed, 
O soul beloved! thy lilies e’er 
Bestrew thy heavenly road !’ 


“ Be still, my harp, my voice no more 
Shall wake thy soul to song; 

To mightier touch than Sechnall’s hand 

Thy strings henceforth belong. 
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We sought to praise a living saint— 
Our song but does him wrong: 

What need earth-poet’s faltering voice 
Where singing seraphs throng? 


“We sought to sing a living land, 
' A garden of the blest : 

What words were meet to sing her grace 
Whose home is Jesus’ breast ? 

Yet shall a living people lift 
Through years of countless days 

To Patrick, ’mid his lilies crowned, 
Unbroken songs of praise. 


“No shadow shall make dim his name, 

No sun its light efface ; 

Deep in his people’s heart, no steel 
Its graving shall erase. 

Holy his prayers shall keep his isle, 
Nor ever Erin’s name 

Shall be forgot, with Patrick’s faith 
Her dearest thought of fame.” 


Faint grew the singer’s voice, and, lifting up 
His misty eyes to Patrick’s face, he smiled ; 
And laying down his harp at Patrick's feet, 

He died content at heart that so his saint 
Ehould speed his soul to Heaven with prayer ; 

} Content that so his voice should die in song, 
And that last thought of poet-heart should be 
His Ireland’s glory and his friend’s true praise— 
Her faithful fame that ever one should be 

With that great saint his dying lips had sung. 





Nore.—The bishop must be the hand which supports, the pilot who directs, the 
anchor that stays, the hammer that strikes, the sun that enlightens, the dew which 
moistens, the tablet to be written on, the book to be read, the mirror to be seen in, 
the terror that terrifies, the image of all that is good ; and let him be all for all.—Sr. 
Patrick. 

May the wisdom of God instruct me, may the eye of God view me, may the ear 
of God hear me, may the way of God direct me, may the shield of God defend me. 

Christ be with me, Christ in me ; Christ be in the heart of each person whom I 
speak to.—Sr. PATRICK. 
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BERNARDO Tasso, whose fame 
has been overshadowed by that of 
his son, the author of the Jerusalem 
Delivered, was himself a poet of no 
little celebrity in his day, and his 
lyrics, if not his other productions, 
are still read and greatly admired. 
He belonged to a noble but decay- 
ed family that sprang, some say, 
from the ancient lords of Milan, 
dethroned by the Visconti. How- 
ever this may be, he certainly de- 
scended from Amadeo Tasso, who, 
in the thirteenth century, owned 
the castle of Cornello, on a rocky 
height sometimes called the Mon- 
tagna del Tasso, between Bergamo 
and Lake Como. He was the first 


to organize a regular post, in con- 


sequence of which his descendants 
added a courier’s horn to the badger 
that already figured on their es- 
cutcheon by way of drmes parlantes 
—the name of Tasso being synony- 
mous with badger, and said to have 
been derived from the fondness of 
some remote ancestor for hunting 
that animal.* And post-horses all 
over Europe long wore a badger’s 
skin as an ensign on their heads. 
The Tassi became the general ad- 
ministrators of the post, not only 
in most of the Italian states, but in 
Spain, Germany, and the Neth- 
erlands, where they distinguished 
themselves in various walks of life 
and became founders of titled fami- 
lies. From the one who settled in 
Germany sprang the princely house 
of Thurn and Taxis—so called 
from Taxus, the Latin of Tasso. 
Another in Spain became the Count 


*It also signifies a yew-tree, to which Tasso 
makes allusion in his poems as if he preferred this 
signification. 


of Villa Mediana Philip Tasso 
was archbishop of Granada in the 
sixteenth century. Pedro Tasso 
was a Spanish general, and took 
part in the wars in Flanders. Si- 
mone Tasso distinguished himself 
at the battle of Lepanto, as well 
as at Tunis and Gembloux. A 
Tasso was sent to England as the 
ambassador of Philip II. Others 
were knights of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, commanders of the order of 
St. Jago, etc.. Roger Tasso was a 
noted chancellor of the University 
of Louvain. John Baptist Tasso 
was a lieutenant-general in Fries- 
land, and killed at the siege of 
Bonn in 1558.* 

The chief branch of the family, 
however, remained at the old ma- 
nor-house in Bergamo, and its mem- 
bers not only held the principal 
offices in that town, but were cov- 
ered with honors by popes and 
emperors, particularly Pope Paul 
III. and the Emperor Charles V. 
And they had their name inscribed 
by the proud Venetian senate in 
the Libro d’Oro, or roll of the Ve- 
netian nobility. Bernardo Tasso 
belonged to this branch. He was 
born at Bergamo in 1493, and left 
an orphan in his childhood. One 
of his sisters became a nun in the 
Benedictine convent of Santa Grata 
at Bergamo, under the name of 
Donna Afra. However honored 
the family might be, there seems to 
have been but little wealth for the 
younger members. Bernardo’s chief 
inheritance was his intelligence and 
fervid imagination. He was taken 
charge of by his uncle, Luigi Tasso, 


* M. de la Gournerie, on whom we draw freely in 
this article. 
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Bishop of Recanati, who sent him 
to school. One of his early in- 
structors was Battista Pio, the cele- 
brated philologist. He made great 
progress in Greek and Roman lit- 
erature, and everything looked fa- 
vorable as to his future career, 
when one night the good bishop 
was murdered by brigands, who 
carried off all he possessed, and 
Bernardo had to find other means 
of support. His poetic genius 
early displayed itself, especially in 
celebrating the charms of the beau- 
tiful Ginevra Malatesta, and when 
she married he bewailed his mis- 
fortune, says Guinguené, in “a 
sonnet so tender that there was not 
aman or woman in all: Italy who 
did not wish to know it by heart.” 
His talents and acquirements soon 
attracted the attention of men of 
letters, particularly of Cardinal 
Bembo, through whose influence 
he obtained an appointment in the 
papal army under Count Guido 
Rangone, its commander, and took 
part in the battle of Pavia. Ran- 
gone also employed him on delicate 
missions to the papal court and 
that of Francis I. He afterwards 
spent some time at the court of 
Ferrara, where the brilliant but 
visionary Renée of France played 
so conspicuous a part, and here he 
acquired the friendship of Ariosto. 
He finally became the secretary of 
Ferrante di San Severino, Prince of 
Salerno, descended from the old 
Norman kings whose origin is lost 
in the fogs of Scandinavia. With 
him he made the Tunis campaign 
in the army of Charles V., and 
rendered such good service that 
the prince gave him a salary of 
three hundred crowns a year, and, 
remembering he wielded the pen 
no less ably than the sword, pre- 
sented him with a vase of Arabian 
perfume of exquisite workmanship 
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for an inkstand, which Tasso aftér- 
wards celebrated in two poems. 
He returned with the prince to 
Salerno, and on that marvellous 
shore, grand with the ruins of an- 
cient times, and adorned with all 
that is luxuriant in nature, he sang 
the story of Hero and Leander, 
and the praises of Giulia Gonzaga, 
whom the Turks wished to carry 
off, with so much feeling as to win 
the applause of all the lords and 
ladies of the court. He vied with 
the other poets in portraying with 
all the eloquence of a rich imagina- 
tion the pleasing qualities of Isa- 
bella, Princess of Salerno, who had 
all that grace and amenity which 
give such a charm to society. 
Among these poets was Scipio Ca- 
pece, who sprang from one of the 
old Greek dynasties. Few men of 
that day were more conversant 
than he with the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and here among the fad- 
ed roses of Pestum he wrote 
charming verses in the language of 
Virgil. He became one of Ber- 
nardo Tasso’s friends. 

There used to be a picture of the 
Visitation at the Louvre painted at 
this very time by Andrea Sabbatini, 
of Salerno, a pupilof Raphael’s. It 
was executed, by the order of the 
prince, for a convent in which one 
of the daughters of the San Seve- 
rino family had taken’ the veil. 
The princess was painted as the 
Madonna, an old attendant as St. 
Elizabeth. The prince represent- 
ed St. Joseph, and Bernardo Tasso, 
his secretary, figured as Zacharias. 
This picture originally hung over 
the altar of the convent chapel ; but 
a scrupulous archbishop, doubtful 
as to the propriety of depicting the 
saints under the form of well known 
personages, had it removed.* 

The brilliant, happy life Bernardo 


* Mrs. Jameson. 
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led at Salerno, where he was treated 
with great distinction, was now to be 
crowned by anew joy. He was for- 
ty-six years old when, through the 
influence of the prince and prin- 
cess, he married the beautiful Por- 
zia de Rossi, descended from the 
old lords of Pistoia and connected 
with the Caraccioli, the Carafas, 
and all that was greatest among the 
Neapolitan nobility, then the proud- 
est in Europe. ‘The marriage was 
celebrated with pomp in the spring 
of 1539. His wife had a dowry of 
more than six thousand ducats, and 
Bernardo, with his own appoint- 
ments, and fresh favors on the part 
of the prince, was able to live in 
affluence in a palace he bought and 
furnished magnificently. At one 
time, through the malice of the en- 
vious, he incurred the displeasure 
of the prince; but his innocence 
being recognized, he was restored 
so completely to favor that his rev- 
enues were increased, and he was 
dispensed from all service that he 
might give himself more complete- 
ly up to literary pursuits. For 


this purpose he removed from Sa- 
lerno. 


‘*T have chosen Sorrento to live in,” 
wrote hetoa friend. ‘‘ It is only a short 
distance from Naples, and so pleasant 
and agreeable that the poets make it the 
abode of syrens. This alone will give 
you an idea ofits beauty. Yes, it is de- 
lightful, not on account of attractions 
that minister to profane pleasures, but 
those that confer health on both soul 
and body. I have brouglt my mind so 
completely to my studies, after being 
taken up with one thing after another, 
like a bird hopping from bough to bough, 
that you will soon see.the effects of it.” 


No place in the world could meet 
more fully the requirements of a 
poet’s soul than Sorrento and the 
neighboring shores. If it be possi- 
ble to find anywhere a vestige of 
the earthly Paradise prepared by 
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God for our first parents before all 
nature fell under the curse of their 
transgression and lost its virginal 
beauty, it is certainly around the 
Bay of Naples. Elsewhere the 
world does not meet the require- 
ments of the soul. Here the soul 
is insufficient to take in a world 
that surpasses the dream of the 
most fervid imagination, and it is 
overpowered by the superabun- 
dance of its sensations, that can 
find no vent but in music, poetry, 
and the joyous dance, or, among 
the profoundly religious, in silent 
adoration. The beautiful shores 
of the bay with their indentations, 
overhung by groves of the orange 
and the citron, look like the fes- 
toons of a garland enwreathing 
town after town like brides adorned 
for their husbands — Castellamare 
with its verdant hills, Torre del 
Greco, Annunziata, and Portici. 
Above them rises Mt. Vesuvius 
with its silvery cloud. Before you 
is Naples, the city of enchantment. 
Through the golden air you see 
shores with names that stir the 
very soul, along which shades 
wander for ever as in the Elysian 
Fields. Opposite is the cliff of the 
Mergellina, where lies Sannazzaro, 
who sang the divine maternity of 
Mary, and behind is the tomb of 
Virgil guarding the passage hewn 
out in a single night by spirits he 
had summoned from the vasty 
deep. Further on is the Sepolcro 
of Agrippina, and Cape Misenum, 
where the widowed Cornelia so 
long mourned Pompey, pressing 
against her breast the sacred urn 
that refused to answer to her cries. 
Beyond is beautiful Ischia with its 
imprisoned giant, where she who 
was worthy of the homage of Mi- 
chael Angelo passed her widow- 
hood. Almost in front are the 
bald heights of Capri, isle of Tibe- 











rius, long since cleansed of its pro- 
fanations. Nature is not saddened 
by all these memories. The bril- 
liant sun of this climate, as Lamar- 
tine says, “ rass¢rine tout, méme la 
mort.” They only give a more 
touching aspect to these isles and 
promontories of ravishing beauty. 
The whole scene is like a poem 
from which no element of beauty 
or interest is wanting. The sea 
itself is resplendent. In the morn- 
ing it is all rose and amethyst, in 
the evening all crimson and gold. 
At the calm noontide hour it is “a 
plane of light between two heavens 
of azure.” Sorrento is on a point 
of land at the entrance to the bay. 
The shore does not rise gradually 
from the water, but springs up 
abruptly, forming a cliff more than 
thirty feet high, on which the town 
stands coquettishly admiring itself 
in the waters beneath. A deep 
ravine worn through it by a torrent 
that flows in the depths constitutes 
a natural defence. Thousands of 
orange and lemon trees adorn the 
gardens with their blossoms and 
verdure, and embalm the whole 
region with their perfume. The 
aloe and myrtle grow on the shore. 
The heights are silvered with the 
olive. Everything is poetic, wheth- 
er we look at earth, sky, or sea. It 
is a fit place for the sweetest poet 
of Italy to be born in—worthy 
indeed of Torquato Tasso. 

Bernardo took possession of his 
house with joy. It stood on the 
very edge of the cliff that rises up 
from the sea, 


“My wife,” he writes, ‘“‘is beautiful in 
person and mind, and so in harmony 
with my tastes and requirements that I 
could not wish her otherwise than she is. 
I love her as the light of my eyes, and it 
is my great happiness to feel that I am 
as much loved by her. I have one little 
girl, who is very beautiful—if 1 am not 
blinded by paternal affection—and in 
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whom we find many indications of intel- 


ligence and goodness. I trust she will 
prove a source of infinite consolation, 
for, after her mother, she is my soul and 
only treasure.” 


Torquato was born March 11, 
1544. Perhaps this Spanish name 
was given him out of regard for his 
kinsman, about this time made 
archbishop of Granada, which with 
the surrounding region is said to 
have been first evangelized by San 
Torcuato, one of the seven bishops 
sent to Spain in apostolic times. 
Bernardo was absent at this great 
event. He had been obliged to 
accompany the Prince of Salerno to 
the wars in Piedmont, and thence, 
after the defeat of Ceresole, to 
Flanders, and it was not till Janu- 
ary, 1545, he returned to Sorrento. 
Torquato’s genius had already be- 
gun to display itself, according to 
Manso, * who recounts the wonder- 
ful things he did in his very first 
year. He was seldom known to 
laugh or cry, and when barely 
seven months old could say several 
words without stammering. This 
was extraordinary indeed, for Tor- 
quato all his life had an impedi- 
ment of speech that made him al- 
most a stammerer, as he himself 
says. However, he was certainly a 
source of new joy tohis father, who 
now returned to his palace at Sa- 
lerno, which he adorned with rich 
Flemish tapestries brought from 
the Netherlands. In this abode of 
affluence, under the care of an af- 
fectionate mother, and a father who 
only laid aside the buckler and 
sword to sing the prowess of Flori- 
dant and Amadis, Torquato passed 
his first years. Salerno still retain- 
ed something of its grandeur under 
Robert Guiscard. Its school of 


* Manso, the friend of Torquato Tasso, was a 
patron of literature at Naples, where Milton was his 
guest. 
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medicine, to be sure, had lost its 
renown, and its knights their love 
of adventure, but its court was 
still brilliant; some of its monu- 
ments were fine, like the cathedral 
of St. Matthew, resplendent with 
marbles torn by the Normans from 
Pestum; and nothing could affect 
its admirable position on the very 
shore of the sea, surrounded by 
wooded, aromatic mountains in 
whose folds stood fair villages 
gleaming amid the verdure. Here 
was invented the compass. Here 
the soldiers of Lothaire found the 
two volumes of the Pandects that 
have so long formed the basis of 
European jurisprudence. 

Everywhere are grand memories. 
On every side is all that is most 
beautiful in nature. It was under 
these influences, so calculated to 
impress and develop the imagina- 
tion, that Torquato’s mind unfold- 
ed. No wonder, after a childhood 
spent in this marvellous region that 
excites in the dullest soul the most 
intoxicating sensations, his genius 
acquired such a stamp of attractive 
grace. His first tutor was Dom 
Giovanni d’Angeluzzo, a Benedic- 
tine monk, who sometimes took 
him to the celebrated abbey of the 
Trinita della Cava, in a fresh, en- 
chanting region sheltered by moun- 
tains full of herds, and surrounded 
by woods, and cliffs with their cas- 
cadés, with the charming valley of 
La Cava beneath. In this asylum 
of learning they were cordially wel- 
comed by the monks, and the ca- 
resses of Dom Pellegrino dell’ Erre, 
the father abbot, were never forgot- 
ten by the child. 

Important questions now began 
to agitate the kingdom. Don Pedro 
of Toledo wished to establish the 
Spanish inquisition at Naples. The 
city revolted. The bell of San 
Lorenzo summoned the people to 
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arms. The exasperated populace, 
led on by the nobility, laid siege to 
Castel Nuovo, where Don Pedro 
had taken refuge, and all one day, 
May 16, 1547, the batteries of the 
castle were turned toward the city. 
The inhabitants resolved to send 
an embassy to Charles V., and 
chose as one of its: members the 
Prince of Salerno, whose mother, 
Maria of Aragon, was the cousin- 
german of the emperor’s mother. 
The prince consulted his friends 
as to his course, and Bernardo 
Tasso, among others, urged him 
to consefit to the wishes of the 
people. 


‘* Consider,” said he, *‘ the obligations 
you owe to your country. Listen to the 
prayers and cries of the women and 
children, the arguments of the knights 
and senators, and the unanimous wish 
of the city and kingdom which have 
chosen, as their advocate against the in- 
solence and rapacity of the Spanish, 
Ferrante di San Severino, who in ex- 
cellence and grandeur of sou! is inferior 
to none of his glorious ancestors.” 


The prince yielded to the wish 
of the people and set out for Nu- 
remberg. The embassy met with 
a cold reception, and orders were 
given that eighty-four leaders of 
the revolt should be put to death. 
The city of Naples was deprived of 
many of its privileges, all of its ar- 
tillery, and its proud title of “most 
loyal.” The prince was detained 
as a hostage till the city should 
submit ; but, his pride and patriot- 
ism revolting at such conditions, 
he summoned Bernardo to his aid, 
and by dint of petitions and diplo- 
macy obtained the pardon of the 
city and a promise that Don Pedro 
should be recalled on the payment 
of one hundred thousand ducats. 
There were great rejoicings at Na- 
ples, and, when the prince arrived, 
the richness of his equipage, the 
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multitude of cavaliers who attend- 
ed him, and the transports of the 
crowd gave his entrance the ap- 
pearance of a triumph. Don Pe- 
dro was enraged and swore the de- 
struction of his enemy. He con- 
tested his civil rights, molested him 
in every possible way, and finally 
his son, Don Garcias, employed a 
man from Salerno to assassinate 
him. He shot at the prince in the 
valley of La Cava, but only wound- 
ed him slightly. The assassin was 
taken, but Don Pedro shielded him 
from justice. The prince was now 
accused of rebellion and heresy. 
This was too much to bear, and he 
made his escape from the kingdom, 
taking Bernardo with him, to 
lay his complaints before the em- 
peror. But recalling on the way 
the unfavorable eye with. which 
he had already been received, and 
unwilling to expose himself to any 
indignities, he resolved to take ser- 
vice under the king of France. 
Bernardo urged him to remain at 
Venice till the emperor’s disposi- 
tions could be sounded, and not 
rashly renounce his couhtry and 
his own domains. The prince de- 
spatched a messenger to Charles V., 
but meeting many other Neapoli- 
tan refugees at Venice, whose ar- 
guments, joined to those of the 
French minister, were brought to 
bear on him, and receiving an or- 
der from the emperor to appear 
before him within fifteen days, he 
declared boldly for Henry II. 

This was a terrible blow to Ber- 
nardo. He could not hesitate to 
follow the fortunes of his benefac- 
tor at whose table he had eaten and 
whose generosity he had so long 
experienced. Besides, he was un- 
der no obligations of loyalty to the 
Neapolitan government, as he was a 
citizen of the republic of Venice. 
He was not, however, the less de- 
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clared a traitor at Naples. His 
property was confiscated and he 
himself sentenced to death. This 
laid the foundation of the evil for- 
tune that henceforth pursued him 
and his family, and entailed de- 
pendence and suffering on his son’s 
whole life. For a time he hoped 
to regain his property; but Henry 
II.’s intended expedition to Naples 
fell through, and all Bernardo’s ef- 
forts at the court of France and 
elsewhere only obtained vain pro- 
mises of assistance, till the hopes 
of the poet, as he said, “ withered 
up to such a degree that they never 
grew green again.” He remained 
at the court of Henry II., charged 
with the interests of the prince of 
Salerno, and took a small house at 
Saint Germain-en-Laye, where he 
sought distraction from his troubles 
in poetry. He sang the beauty and 
brilliant qualities of Marguerite de 
Valois, hoping through her to ob- 
tain a moderate provision from the 
king; but, notwithstanding his elo- 
quence and perseverance, he did not 
obtain anything. His chief plea- 
sure was to receive news of his 
wife and children, who had taken 
refuge in the palazzo Gambercerti 
in order to be near their relatives. 
He thus writes to Dom Giovan- 
ni d’Angeluzzo:, “Tell me every- 
thing you can about my Torquatil- 
lo [little Torquato]. You do not 
know what pleasure you will afférd 
me by so doing.” ‘Torquato was 
now attending the school of the 
Jesuits just established at Naples, 
and he was so eager to learn that 
his mother had to send him off at 
daybreak attended by a servant 
with a lantern. Here he made 
great progress in Greek and Latin, 
and showed a talent for poetry. 
He had always been brought up 
piously, and was so precocious that 
he was allowed to make his first 
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communion at the age of nine—an 
event that made a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind. 

Porzia’s position was very dis- 
tressing. Her husband was under 
sentence of death and forced to 
live in exile, his property was con- 
fiscated, and she was reduced to 
the necessity of living on her dow- 
ry, which her brothers, taking ad- 
vantage of her situation, refused to 
pay infull. Thus unprotected, she 
had but one desire—to join her 
husband, as she said in her despair, 
“even if he were in the infernal 
regions "—rather strong language ; 
but we must remember she lived on 
Virgilian shores, near Lake Aver- 
nus and the fabled descent into 
hell. Her grief at length brought 
on a serious illness, and, by way of 
a climax to their misfortunes, her 
daughter Cornelia likewise fell ill. 
Bernardo no longer hesitated. He 
wrote the Prince of Salerno for per- 
mission to return to Italy. “ Every 
motive,” said he, “ makes it obliga- 
tory to live with my wife and chil- 
dren, that I may share the good and 
evil sent them by inimical or pro- 
pitious fortune; otherwise I should 
fail in my duty, offend God, and be 
considered by the world as a man 
of no honor.” 

San Severino consented to his 
wishes, and assigned him a pension 
of three hundred gold crowns. 
Bernardo, by a special license from 
the pope, then went to Rome, 
where he accepted the hospitality 
of Cardinal Ippolito d’Este—not 
the patron of Ariosto, but the mag- 
nificent Ippolito II., son of Lucre- 
zia Borgia and Alfonso I. d’Este, 
who built the well-known villa on 
the heights of Tivoli, where he 
drew around him artists, poets, and 
philosophers, making it a kind of 
Academy. Everywhere were an- 
tique vases and statues. There 
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were the fountains of Arethusa, 
Leda, and Thetis. One went from 
the pavilion of Flora to that of 
Pomona, and from the grotto of 
Venus to that of the Sibyl. There 
were long, shady avenues cooled 
by innumerable jets of water that 
sprang up among the flowers. 
Over all spread the broad wings of 
the heraldic eagle of the house of 
Este. The shade of the trees, the 
refulgent light on the campagna, 
the cascades and sparkling foun- 
tains, the delicious odors, and the 
atmosphere of poetry and learning 
diffused over everything, were de- 
lightful to one who had been so 
long exiled as Bernardo. He now 
sent to Naples for Porzia and his 
children; but her implacable bro- 
thers not only prevented her going 
but spent her income. All Ber- 
nardo could obtain was their con- 
sent for Torquato to join him. 
Porzia and her daughter retired to 
the convent of San Festo. Tor- 
quato parted from his mother with 
many tears in October, 1554. He 
never saw her again. Twenty-four 
years after he thus speaks of this 
heartrending separation in his 
beautiful lines : 


“* Me dal sen della madre empia fortuna 
Pargoletto divelse. 


—Impious fortune tore me, a child, from 
the bosom of my mother. My heart is 
still full when I remember her kisses 
and bitter tears, and the ardent prayers 
which the rude winds bore swiftly away. 
Never again was I to press my cheek 
against hers; never again be folded in 
the tender embrace of her arms! Un- 
happy child, like Ascanius or Camilla I 
followed the footsteps of my wandering 
sire, uncertain of my way.” 


Torquato found his father nearly 
prostrated by physical and mental 
suffering, but his presence and bril- 
liant promise were a consolation, 
and their attachment to each other 








became unusually strong. He con- 
tinued his studies at Rome with 
his cousin, Christopher Tasso, who 
had been confided to Bernardo’s 
care—a lively, petulant youth, little 
inclined to study, who needed the 
stimulus of _Torquato’s eagerness 
to acquire knowledge. 

Cardinal Carafa became pope in 
1555 under the name of Paul IV. 
As he was from Naples, and a con- 
nection of Porzia’s, Bernardo hop- 
ed his sad position might be ame- 
liorated through him. But Por- 
zia’s physical strength was yielding 
to her protracted trials. She had 
a sudden attack of illness in the 
spring of 1556, and died in twenty- 
four hours. Bernardo was over- 
whelmed with grief. He reproach- 
ed himself at one moment as the 
cause of her death. At the next 
he imagined she had been poison- 
ed by her brothers. He blamed 
himself for abandoning his family 
out of a sense of honor, and thereby 
plunging it into such fatal difficul- 
ties. He proceeded at once to 
claim his daughter and his wife’s 
dowry, which now belonged to the 
children; but their unnatural uncles 
prevented Cornelia from leaving 
Naples, and disputed Torqvato’s 
part of the inheritance on the plea 
that he had forfeited it by joining 
his father, who was still under the 
penalty of the law. Bernardo was 
. terribly agitated at the thought of 
never beholding his daughter again. 
He addressed petitions to cardi- 
nals, princes, and everybody who 
had any influence. Torquato him- 
self thus addressed Vittoria Co- 
lonna: 


“To aid a poor gentleman overwhelm- 
ed with distress and calamity through 
no fault of his, out of a sense of honor, 
is the office of a noble, magnanimous soul 
like that of your excellency. If you do 


not come to his aid in this misfortune 
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my poor little father will die of despair, 
and you will lose a devoted and affec- 
tionate servant. Scipio de Rossi, my 
uncle, hoping to gain possession of the 
remainder of my mother’s heritage, is 
trying to marry my sister to a poor gen- 
tleman with whom she will have to vege- 
tate all the rest of her life. The loss of 
our fortune is painful, most illustrious 
lady, but the sacrifice of a person of our 
blood is infinitely worse. The poor old 
man has only us two, and beholds him- 
self deprived of his property as well as 
the wife whom he loved as his own soul. 
Do not allow the rapacity of my uncle to 
rob him of a beloved daughter in whose 
care he hoped to spend peacefully the 
last years of his old age. Nobody will 
befriend us at Naples, for my father’s 
position intimidates every one, and our 
relatives are our enemies. Your excel- 
lency alone can, with your authority, re- 
lieve us in such a difficulty. My sister 
is in the house of Giovanni Giacomo 
Cescia, a relative of my uncle’s, and no 
one is allowed to write her, or even 
speak to her.” 


All these efforts were in vain. 
Cornelia remained in her uncle’s 
power, and married Marzio Sersale, 
a gentleman of Sorrento of limited 
means but of noble descent; and as 
it proved a happy marriage, Ber- 
nardo became ultimately reconcil- 
ed to it, but he never ceased to 
mourn the loss of his wife. For a 
while he thought of embracing the 
ecclesiastical state, and asked Hen- 
ry Il. of France for a benefice.* 
The king made many promises, but 
they remained unfulfilled, and Ber- 
nardo’s plans were soon changed 
by events that convulsed all Italy. 

Differences arose between the 
papal and imperial courts, and the 
Duke of Alba, viceroy of Naples, 
was despatched with an army to- 
wards Rome. Bernardo’s position 
was dangerous. He sent Torquato 


* Many Italians at this time held benefices in 
France. Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, the Second, was 
archbishop of I.yons, and afterwards archbishop of 
Auch, which see he resigned in favor of his nephew, 
Cardinal Luigi d’Este, the early patron of Tor- 
quato Tasso. 
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and Christopher to their relatives 
at Bergamo, but remained himself 
with Pope Paul IV. till the last 
moment, when he had barely time 
to escape with his manuscript of 
the Amadigi and a change of rai- 
ment. Heintended goingto Venice, 
but the Duchess Lucrezia d’Este 
persuaded him to accept the kind 
invitation of Guidobaldo della 
Rovere to Pesaro. The old oak of 
the Rovere family was now sur- 
mounted by a ducal coronet, and 
the court of Urbino was celebrated 
throughout Italy for its elevated, 
intellectual character. Poets, ar- 
tists, and nobles were all welcomed 
and honored. Here Baroccio dis- 
played all the magic coloring of his 
pencil. Here the illustrious Count 


Baldassare Castiglione held all the 
lords and ladies spell-bound with 
his metaphysical disquisitions. The 
duke received Bernardo with the 
utmost cordiality, gave him apart- 


ments in his own palace, and urged 
him to send for Torquato to pur- 
sue his studies with the young 
prince of Urbino. 

Torquato was at Bergamo, petted 
and caressed by his uncles, aunts, 
and all the Tassi. He was alsoa 
favorite throughout the town, es- 
pecially of the Cavaliere Albano, 
one of the most eminent lawyers of 
that day, afterwards made cardinal. 
His father sent for him at the end 
of 1556, but had to repeat his or- 
ders before Torquato could tear 
himself away, which was not till 
the spring of 1557. The boy was 
now thirteen yearsold. The young 
Prince Francesco Maria was about 
the same age. They became such 
friends that the prince always re- 
tained a warm regard for Torquato. 
They studied Greek and Latin to- 
gether under Luigi Corrado, of 
Mantua. Torquato also took les- 
sons in mathematics of Tormandino, 
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the learned translator of Euclid, 
and in his leisure hours learned to 
ride, fence, and acquire all the ac- 
complishments then deemed essen- 
tial for a gentleman. He copied 
the Amadigi at his father’s dicta- 
tion, and the latter daily read to 
the duke and duchess a canto of it 
as it was composed, amid the ap- 
plause of the learned and distin- 
guished courtiers. Among these 
were Antonio Gallo, the author of 
popular comedies; Girolamo Muzio, 
a poet exiled from Venice; Paolo 
Casala, a captain, but as learned 
and witty as he was brave; Pac- 
ciotto, the eminent philosopher ; 
and Dionigi Atanagi, a distinguish- 
ed littérateur. 

The Prince of Salerno, who came 
to Ancona in 1557, reproached Ber- 
nardo for remaining at a court so 
devoted to the imperialists, and 
tried to make him promise to join 
him at Avignon, where he might re- 
ceive more aid from the king of 
France. But Bernardo knew how 
much the generosity of Henry II. 
amounted to, and, though his pen- 
sion often fell short through the 
lowness of the prince’s treasury, 
he would not leave Pesaro, where 
he enjoyed the protection of the 
duke, who often came to his relief. 
Guidobaldo was general of the 
Spanish forces in Italy, and hoped 
by his influence to have Bernardo’s 
wrongs repaired. To-this end he 
urged him to dedicate his Amadigi 
to the king of Spain. Bernardo at 
first refused. He had been con- 
demned to death and his property 
confiscated by the Spanish viceroy 
at Naples. He had lived in exile. 
His wife had died broken-hearted. 
His daughter was still withheld 
from him, and his son was deprived 
of his inheritance. He could not 
offer incense to his enemies, and 
the repugnance was natural, But 
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the duke, on the other hand, insist- 
ed he had made sacrifices enough 
for the Prince of Salerno. Why 
ruin his children, whom their dying 
mother had commended to his 
care? Bernardo finally yielded. 
The parts addressed to Henry II. 
and Marguerite de Valois were sup- 
pressed, or modified so as to cele- 
brate the Spanish dynasty, and the 
poem was dedicated to Philip II. 

Bernardo now lett Pesaro to have 
his work printed at Venice. Here 
he was received with the respect 
due to his talent, and made a mem- 
ber of the Venetian Academy. He 
sent for his son, whom the Duke of 
Urbino allowed to depart with re- 
gret. At Venice Torquato studied 
Dante and Petrarch, and cultivated 
the love of poetry that was now 
gaining ascendency in his mind. 
His father, wishing him to have 
some certain means of livelihood 
without being dependent on the 
patronage of the great, sent him 
to the University of Padua, in 1560, 
to study jurisprudence; but he de- 
voted his leisure to more congenial 
pursuits, and so astonished his fa- 
ther with the beauties of his poem 
of Rinaldo, written before he was 
eighteen, that he left him at liberty 
to follow his own inclinations; and 
he now went to Bologna to study 
literature, and here began his /e- 
rusalem Delivered. 

Bernardo published his Amadigi 
in 1560. It is a romantic epic 
celebrating the prowess of Amadis 
of Gaul. This was not his only 
work. He also wrote sonnets, 
hymns, eclogues, and letters that 
were remarkable for their sweet- 
ness and polish. The «king of 
Spain showed no disposition to 
befriend him, notwithstanding 
his homage, and he accepted an 
invitation to the court of Man- 
tua, where the duke made him his 
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chief secretary. Torquato was 
appointed one of the gentlemen of 
the household of Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este, to whom he had dedicat- 
ed his Rinaldo—the son of Re- 
née of France, and nephew of Car- 
dinal Ippolito II. ‘This was his 
first introduction at the court of 
Ferrara, the theatre of his glory 
and his misfortunes. He was then 
twenty-one years of age, graceful 
in person, with a face full of 
pensive, intellectual beauty. It 
was at the moment of Alfonso II.’s 
marriage with Barbara, the sister 
of Maximilian II. of Austria, and 
the shows, tournaments, and festivi- 
ties that celebrated her arrival 
were to the imaginative poet so 
many visions of enchantment, and 
they suggested several scenes in 
his poems. His first seven years 
at Ferrara were the happiest of his 
life. The duke’s sisters, Lucrezia 
and Leonora, were beautiful in per- 
son and cultivated in mind. He be- 
came their favoritecompanion. He 
read them his poems and address- 
ed them sonnets. The story of 
his passion for Leonora is too well 
known to be repeated, as well as 
the canzoni full of her praises in 
which he plays on her name as 
Petrarch on that of Laura. 

Bernardo lived to see the dawn 
of his son’s fame. The Duke of 
Mantua appointed him governor of 
Ostiglia, on the Po, where, about 
a month after taking possession of 
his office, he fell ill, and, to use his 
own words, death came 

“* The balm of slumber soft and deep 

On these his tear-distempered eyes to pour— 

Eyes that, alas! oft opened but to weep.” 
Torquato went to see him breathe 
his last. It was on the 4th of 
September, 1569. He was bur- 
ied in the church of San Egidio 
at Mantua, where his monument 
may still be seen, with a Latin 
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inscription by Torquato setting 
forth the deeds of his father's life. 
Bernardo’s death so affected his 
son as to cause a fit of illness. In 


his beautiful poem O del grand’ 
A ppennino he addresses him in these 
affecting lines : 


“ O my father, my good father, looking now 

On thy poor son from heaven, well knowest thou 
What scalding tears I shed 

Upon thy grave, upon thy dying bed ; 

But since thou dwellest in the happy skies, 

’Tis fit I raise to thee no sorrowing eyes: 

Be all my grief on my own head.* 


Cornelia survived her father 
several years, and Torquato, stung 
to madness by his persecutors, took 
refuge with her for a time in 1577. 
They had never met since their 
childhood. She was now a widow 
with two children, and lived at Sor- 
rento. When Torquato presented 
himself before her in the disguise 
of a shepherd to ascertain if she 
still remembered him with sisterly 
love, and gave her news of her 
brother, she fainted away. He 
could no longer doubt, and made 
himself known. She welcomed 
him with the utmost affection, and 
under her tender care he regained 
his health of body and mind. He 
revisited Naples years after, when 
broken down by long imprison- 
ment, but she was dead. 

The house at Sorrento where 
some of Bernardo Tasso’s happiest 
days were spent, and where Tor- 
quato was born, was restored by 
Joseph Bonaparte when king of 
Naples, and is now converted into 
a hotel. The Tassi are still re- 
membered on these beautiful shores, 


* Leigh Hunt’s translation. 
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and Torquato’s poems, at least, are 
still sung. M. Dantier tells how, 
not many years since, crossing the 
Bay of Naples in a bark, he had 
among his fellow-passengers an 
aged Franciscan who had been out 
on a quest for his convent, a young 
girl of Ischia in festive attire, come 
from her brother’s wedding, and 
one of those poor déclamateurs call- 
ed .Rinaldi, to be heard on the 
Molo at Naples, or the Largo del 
Mercato—so called because they 
recite the adventures of Rinaldo in 
preference to all other poetry. As 
the sun was going down, the latter, 
at the request of the boatmen, be- 
gan to recite the loves of Rinaldo 
and Armida; then, taking up an- 
other canto, recounted the adven- 
tures of Erminia among the shep- 
herds—that charming pastorale so 
magically wrought into the tissue 
of the Italian epic. All this at 
such an hour, on such a sea, in 
sight of Sorrento, and even the 
house in which Tasso was born, 
was intoxicating. The boatmen 
marked the rhythm of the stanzas 
by the cadence of their oars, some- 
times pausing as if irresistibly fas- 
cinated by the chant. The young 
girl of Ischia wept over the sor- 
rows of Erminia as, drawing out 
the silver pin that confined her 
hair, she bathed the long, pendent 
tresses in the water. And Fra 
Gerasimo himself, laying aside his 
breviary, showed his emotion by re- 
peated exclamations and the move- 
ment of the long beard that rose 
and fell on his breast, and told how 
Tasso died at Rome in a convent 
among friars as poor as himself. 
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CHAPTER V. 


VICTOR AND FOLLETTE. 


WHILE the conversation record- 
ed in the last chapter was going on 
below Follette sat crying in her 
little room up:stairs. She was very 
lonely, and there was no one to 
turn to for comfort; no one to 
whom she could open her heart. 
Suddenly she remembered Jules’ 
letters, and thought it would be a 
consolation to look at them; they 
had spoken to her, and, though they 
could not speak now, she would 
hear them, and the sight of the 
dear handwriting would console 
her. The letters were in Jeanne’s 
room, carefully folded in a hand- 
kerchief in the top drawer. Fol- 
lette went softly into the room, that 
was still like an awful Presence- 
chamber, and opened the drawer. 
Everything was undisturbed as 
Jeanne had left it; but when she 
put her hand into the corner where 
the letters used to be hid away she 
found they were gone.  Follette 
uttered a wailing cry, then search- 
ed the drawer, all the drawers, until 
hope had to give way to the miser- 
able fact that there was no trace 
of the letters anywhere. Who had 
stolen her treasure? Had Jeanne 
carried it away with her, or had 
Gripard taken it? ‘he poor child 
went back to her room more lonely 
than before, and fell sobbing on the 
bed. 

Next morning Gripard called her 
to him. She came in from the 
scullery, and stood waiting with a 
scared, unhappy expression on her 
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young face that smote the old man. 
He had meant to be very stern, 
though it seemed hardly necessary ; 
for Follette was quite at his mercy 
now, with no one to stand by her 
in her disobedience. 

“ Child,” he said, “I don’t want 
to be hard on thee. I will be kind 
and let bygones be bygones. But 


thou must behave prettily and show 
that thou art sorry. Dost hear me, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, my uncle.” 

“And thou wilt be good and 


obey me in all things ?” 

“T will do my best.” 

“That is well. Iwas very wroth 
with thee, and would have turned 
thee out of my house; but Victor 
has begged thee off. He is foolishly 
fond of thee, and I fear thou hast 
not deserved it. But I will let him 
have his way. Ye will both be 
grateful and take care of me?” 

“T will never forget my duty to 
you, uncle.” 

“That is well. Jules has not 
corrupted thee entirely, I see.” 

“Jules corrupt me!” Follette’s 
eyes opened wide. 

“Listen to me. Thy marriage 
must be put off for a month. We 
owe that respect to Jeanne. But 
thou wilt be ready then. I will do 
the best I can for thee, and Mme. 
Bibot will help thee to get a gown 
and what else is needful.” 

“My uncle, I don’t want any- 
thing; I—” — 


“Ye shall have Quatre Vents 
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and whatever few sous I may be 
able to scrape together, now that we 
are but three to feed. Thou must 
learn to be more thrifty now.” 

“Uncle,” said Follette, drawing 
nearer to him and speaking in a 
voice of hurried supplication—* un- 
cle, give Quatre Vents to Victor, 
and everything; only let me stay 
and take careof you! I don’t want 
anything else; indeed I don’t! 
Only love me a little bit, uncle, and 
I'll be so good and obedient, and 
save all I can! I'll stay with you 
ill you die, and then I will go 
away to service. Only don’t mak 
me marry Victor !” 

She joined her hands; her eyes 
were hollowed out to twice their 
usual size, but not a tear came: 
they. were frozen with terror. Gri- 
pard looked at her steadily, and he 
pitied her. The child was fond of 
him, after all, and she evidently 
feared and hated Victor. It was 
silly and perverse, but there was 
something touching in the way she 
appealed to him for protection 
against the young man, 

“Yell me, why dost thou dislike 
him so?” said Gripard in a confi- 
dential tone. 

Follette was going to answer, but 
the door opened and Victor came 
in. He darted a glance from one 
to the other and took in the scene 
at once. Gripard looked as if he 
had been caught in something to be 
ashamed of, but Follette met Vic- 
tor’s question with a calm, untrou 
bled look. She did not leave the 
kitchen, but sat down to darn 
socks, and then, after a while, went 
quietly up to her room. 

“ The child istired; we must not 
hurry her. She is fretting about 
Jeanne,” said Gripard deprecatingly. 

“Well she may,” retorted Victor 
with bitter sadness, and he shook 
his head. 
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“She is fond of me, poor pe- 
tiote !” said Gripard. 

“I suppose she was fond of 
Jeanne, too; but that did not pre- 
vent her robbing her,” said Victor. 
“ But, as I said, it was Jules’ doing 
He is a cunning 


more than hers. 
rogue.” 

“He is, he is,” assented Gripard. 

“It is a good thing he is out of 
the way; he would set her on to 
rob you, patron,” said Victor. 

“Me! .What have I to rob? 
He could not carry off Quatre 
Vents on his back. But you must 
marry her and keep her safe, lad. 
D’ye hear ?” 

“If I do it will be for your sake, 
patron. After what we have found 
out I own that I don’t hanker after 
Follette for a wife. Now I could 
never trust her.” 

“ Tut, lad, nonsense! She is only 
a child, remember; and you may 
search the hillside and not find so 
pretty a maid.” 

Presently the two men went out, 
and Follette came down to prepare 
the evening meal. She had just fin- 
ished in the scullery and sat down 
to her wheel when Victor came 
back. 

“ Follette,” he said, “don’t you 
think you ought to write to Jules? 
He ought to be told what has hap- 
pened, oughtn’t he ?” 

“Yes; but I don’t know how to 
write yet. I’m so sorry!” replied 
Follette, surprised out of her mis- 
trust. 

“I wasn’t sure, but I was going 
to offer to write the letter, if you 
wished to dictate it.” 

“ Would you really do that, Vic- 
tor?” she said. — 

He looked down on her with a 
pained expression. “If you would 
but trust me a little!” 

“I wish I could; it is not my 
fault.” 
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He made no answer, but fetched 
the writing materials and sat down 
at the kitchen table. 

“ Now,” he said, dipping his pen 
in the ink and holding it ready for 
action, “ what am I to say ?” 

“TI don’t know how to put it in 
the right words,” said Follette. 
“ Just say that I asked you to write, 
and how it has all happened; and— 
and—tell him I should like so much 
to see him,” she added; and then 
the tears fell thick and fast, and she 
began to sob. 

Victor muttered, “ Pauvre en- 
fant!” and wrote on in a clear, 
round hand as legible as print. 
When it was done he gave it to 
her to read. 

“You will like to make it out 
for yourself,” he said, knowing how 
hard she had worked of late at 
learning to read and write. 

Follette was pleased that he 
should think she could read #; and 


though she only made out a word 
here and there, this proved that 
Victor had not said anything he did 
not wish her to see. 

“T will run down and post it 
now,” he said, and he closed the 
envelope and carried away the 


writing materials up-stairs; but 
just as he came down Gripard 
walked in and stood at the door. 

“Look here,” he said, “I want 
you to come and see to the wall of 
the old cow-house.” 

Victor followed him out, but 
turned back to slip the letter into 
Follette’s hand. “ Run and post it 
yourself,” he said; “the walk will 
do you good.” 

She posted the letter, and slept 
soundly that night, dreaming of 
Jules ; that he had come back, and 
loved her better than ever, and was 
going to take her off to Paris. For 
the next few days she felt quite 
happy. The letter was certain to 
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bring her dream true. It would 
take two days to get to Paris, and 
two for Jules to come back ; allow- 
ing him two days to turn round 
and put his things in order, it 
might be a week in all, and then 
she would see him. 

Nothing occurred, meantime, to 
disturb the harmony which reigned 
on the surface of things at Quatre 
Vents. Mme. Bibot came in one 
afternoon, but Gripard was so un- 
civil that she cut short her visit 
and determined not to come again 
until she was sent for. 

Follette felt this rudeness of her 
uncle’s keenly. He had seemed 
for one moment as if he meant to 
be kind and stand her friend; but 
this looked like a renewal of hos- 
tilities, and his manner was resum- 
ing its old hard crossness. ‘ She 
began to be miserable again, and 
there was no one to comfort her. 
Victor had been kind in writing 
that letter to Jules, and this had 
thawed her dislike; but it was be- 
ginning to freeze again under the 
chill of mistrust which, do her 
best, she could not banish. Still, 
he dad written for Jules, and she 
never would forget that. But the 
week had now expired, and Jules 
had not appeared, and there was 
no letter from him. Her heart be- 
gan to grow sick, and by the end of 
the second week it sank to despair. 
Gripard was watching her, and he 
saw that she and Victor were just 
as much apart as when Jeanne 
stood between them; so he deter- 
mined to wait no longer. 

A fortnight after the letter had 
been sent Victor came in one day 
and sat down near Follette, who 
was scraping carrots in the scul- 
lery. 

“ Follette,” he said, “ your uncle 
is getting impatient; he says he 
won’t wait any longer, and that I 
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must go to M. le Curé and have 
the bans read on Sunday.” 

Follette dropped the big carrot 
on her lap and looked up with a 
face as white as her kerchief. 

“T thought you had given that 
up. Did you not write to Jules to 
come ?” 

“I did; but you see he hasn’t 
come.” 

“He will come,” asserted Fol- 
lette desperately; “but you must 
give him time.” 

“ He will not come, if you wait 
a year for him. I told you so be- 
fore, but you would not believe 
me. He has no notion of marry- 
ing you now. He has forgotten 
you and found some other love in 
Paris. Why, see, he has never 
even written! If he had any heart 
at all, he would. have answered that 
letter, if it were only to say some- 
thing about Jeanne. But he only 


cares for himself. Can’t you see 


it? He is fickle and inconstant. 
Forget him, Follette. I have lov- 
ed you ever since we were little 
boy and girl together, and I have 
gone on loving you faithfully in spite 
of your dislike and your unkind- 
ness. Be my wife, and I will love 
you always and make you happy.” 

Follette’s heart was full to burst- 
ing. There seemed no escape in 
any direction; fate had hemmed 
her in. Yet it was impossible to 
believe that Jules was faithless. 
Anything was easier than that. 
Still, construe them as she might, 
there were the facts staring her in 
the face; he had left her two 
months without a letter, and now 
this letter of hers, with such tidings 
and such a summons, was left un- 
answered. 

“Think no more of him,” plead- 
ed Victor, reading the struggle on 
her face; “marry me, Follette. I 
love you.” 


Follette. 


“But I—I don’t love you,” she 
faltered; “ you are kind, but—”’ 

“ Never mind that,” said Victor ; 
“if one of us loves the other, that 
will do. You will get to like me 
after a while.” 

Follette shook her head and be- 
gan again mechanically scraping 
her carrot. 

“Nonsense!” urged Victor. “I 
tell you you would. Why should 
not you do as others do? . And 
what is love after all? Nothing 
but a fancy, a silly fancy. The 
real thing is money; and we shall 
have enough of that. Your uncle 
has more money than you think,” 
he added, with a smile that made 
his good-looking face hideous, Fol- 
lette thought. “ He can’t live very 
long now—every one sees that he 
is failing—and all he has will then 
be ours. And we won’t hoard it; 
we'll spend and be merry. We 
will make this tumble-down old 
place comfortable, and you shall 
have plenty of pretty clothes, and 
good food, and fire all the winter, 
and a servant to wait on you, and 
no hard work todo. Think of it, 
Fol]lette! Money will give us all 
this. Money is the substantial 
thing; money is what makes peo- 
ple happy, not love.” 

Follette listened bewildered. 
There was not a touch of tender- 
ness as he went on unfolding the 
prospect of their life together, only 
an excited eagerness, such as she 
had sometimes seen in people at 
the market when they were driv- 
ing a bargain in which heavy loss 
or gain was at stake. He had 
dropped the mask and let her see 
him as he really was; she was no- 
thing to him but a means to her 
uncle’s money-bags. 

“T think all you are saying is 
very wicked,” she said. “I don't 
care about money, and I know if I 
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married you I should only hate you 
more than ever.” 

“Pshaw! Stuff and nonsense! 
Hatred is a silly fancy, too, and 
wears out just as love does. Money 
is the thing that lasts.” 

“When people are married ha- 
tred can’t wear out,” said Follette. 
“ Marriage is meant to be a part- 
nership of hearts.” 

“Not at all. It is meant to be a 
partnership of purses—of one coin 
with another coin to produce more 
coins. Marry me, Follette, and see 
if I don’t make you happy!” Vic- 
tor went on, and his manner grew 
so vehement that it frightened her. 
She shrank from him, and he saw it. 

“Look here,” he continued, 
dropping his voice and laying his 
hand on her arm, “marry me, and 
I will set you free the moment 
Gripard dies; it can’t be long now, 
and then you may go off to Jules. 
I won’t hinder you. I give you 
my word I won’t!” he protested, as 
Follette’s eyes widened with in- 
credulity. 

“Are you a man or a devil?” 
she said, recoiling from him, and 
the incredulity of the first moment 
gave way to horror and disgust. 
““ How dare you propose such wick- 
edness to me! I will go to my un- 
cle and tell him!” 

“Do. And tell him what you 
did with Jeanne’s money! Will 
Jules give it back now, do you 
think ?” 

“What do you mean?” said Fol- 
lette; and she stood up, white and 
trembling, and stared at him in be- 
wilderment. 

“Who stole the money out of 
that stocking? And whomdid they 
give it to when they stole it ?” jeer- 
ed Victor, with a mocking fiend in 
his light blue eye. 

“How dare you! I will write 
to Jules and tell him the wicked 
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lies you are inventing against us 
both !” 

“Do; write to him, and see if 
he stirs a finger to defend you or 
disprove the lies. Here comes 
Gripard; hadn’t you better tell him 
first ?” 

“T will,” said Follette; and she 
stepped out of the scullery to meet 
her uncle. He looked cross and 
out of temper, and met her impetu- 
ous advance with a querulous /@ 
Ja, as if she had given his rheuma- 
tism a twinge. But Follette was 
roused to courage by indignation. 
“Uncle,” she said, “ Victor has 
accused me of a shameful deed. 
He says I stole Jeanne’s money! 
You must send him away. I won’t 
stay here with him any longer. 
He is wicked, and he tells lies and 
only wants your money !” 

“Eh,eh! Thou hast been quar- 
relling with Victor, hast thou ? 
That’s a pity, for he’ll owe thee a 
grudge, and pay it off when ye’re 
married ;- make it up with him,” 
said Gripard, and he moved on to- 
wards his chair. 

“Uncle, he is a liar! He told 
me he only cared for your money, 
and that you had plenty of it to 
leave. Give it all to him. I want 
none of it. I hate him!” 

“ Patron, she is fretted and angry; 
don’t be cross with her,” said Vic- 
tor, throwing a pained, indulgent 
smile at Gripard. 

“ Thou art a naughty, stiffnecked 
jade,” said Gripard, bringing down 
his stick with a fierce thump and 
looking angrily at the enraged girl. 
“ Get thee out of my sight, and let 
me hear no more of this. Thou 
deservest that I should lock thee 
up on raw turnips for a week.” 

Follette uttered a great cry full 
of misery, and rushed out of the 
house. 

“Tt’s not a pleasant prospect for 
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a wife. I think I’d better go, pa- 
tron, and leave her to get a hus- 
band to her liking,” said Victor, 
with a bitter laugh. 

“Pooh! Nonsense! She'll come 
round when ye are married,” was 
Gripard’s consoling assurance ; but 
he began to be uneasy. 

Follette ran on across the road 
and beyond the bridge, and never 
stopped till she was deep in the 
shelter of the forest ; then she stood 
and looked back, panting like a 
hunted creature who had found 
a moment’s breathing-space. Was 
there no possibility of escaping al- 
together? It seemed as if there 
was not. Every door was shut 
against her, and she had not even 
Jules to turn to as a refuge; for she 
had called him to her, and he had 
neither come nor answered. This 
was the worst of all, for this took 
hope away and left her nothing to 
look forward to in the future. She 


had waited and hoped against hope, 
and there was nothing to do now 
but to accept her fate or fight 


against it till it killed her. And 
there was no blaming Victor for 
this worst of all her troubles, for 
he had written the letter and given 
it to her to post herself. If it had 
not been for this she might have 
thought he had never sent it. But 
it had gone, and of course Jules 
had received it. It was a constant 
wonder to Follette how letters 
found people out, no matter how 
far off they were. It was like 
witchcraft. You wrote the name 
of a particular person on the back 
of the envelope, and dropped it 
into that slit in the wall, and away 
it went over mountains and rivers, 
and through towns and villages, 
until it got to the very door of the 
person whose name was on it! 
What multitudes of letters there 
must be taken about in Paris every 
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day! And Jules was amongst the 
crowd in the great city; it looked 
like a miracle that her letter should 
have found him out. But sup- 
pose it had not? Suppose it had 
been lost? After all, this was a 
more likely miracle than the other. 
A thrill of hope ran through Fol- 
lette as this thought struck her. 
It was just possible the letter had 
gone astray, and that Jules had 
heard nothing. Follette snatched 
at this straw, and held it with a 
sense of exulting hope. But sud- 
denly a voice made itself heard in 
the deep stillness of the forest. It 
was Jeanne’s: “Put thy trust in 
God, child, and he won't forsake thee, 
though all others do.” The words 
sounded so distinctly to her inner 
ear that Follette could have fancied 
they were spoken out loud. She 
felt rebuked for her faithlessness 
in trusting to chances and mishaps, 
instead of looking to God for help; 
kneeling down, she asked him to 
forgive her, and promised to trust 
him henceforth with all her heart. 
She rose up wonderfully comforted, 
and feeling as if some one told her 
to be of good cheer, that help would 
come. She could not see where it 
was to come from, but she com- 
mitted that to God and resolved 
to be brave and patient. As she 
made this resolution the thought 
passed through her mind: “ M. le 
Curé has friends in Paris; through 
them he might hear about Jules, 
or he would write to Jules himself 
and learn about that other letter.” 
The thought came quite simply, 
without any exciting disturbance ; 
but Follette knew that an angel 
had whispered it. She fell on her 
knees again and sent up a hearty 
prayer of thankfulness. A load 
seemed lifted off her heart, and she 
walked on with a light step farther 
and farther into the forest. 
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Up to the present the weather 
had been sharp, the north wind 
and the bitter breath of the east 
blowing alternately and keeping 
the spring away; but to-day they 
were gone, and the west wind, with 
its wonderful harmonies and calls, 
was sweeping through the forest, 
and the roll of the forest answered 
it, and Follette listened and fancied 
she understood the message of the 
west wind. Let the north wind do 
its worst, spring wascoming—spring 
with its emerald smiles, and scents, 
and blossoms, and birds, and _ its 
old deceitful promise that every- 
thing was going to be made new. 
The reign of the snowdrops was 
over; but she spied a group of 
long-lived ones that hung their 
heads in the cranny of a tree, and 
they whispered, “ We are gone, but 
he is coming!” He is coming! 
wailed the west wind as it kissed 
her cheek. He is coming! said 


the primroses, that spread out their 


velvet petals in the sun. He is 
coming! sang the birds high above 
her head; “he will be here with 
the lilacs.” Follette hearkened to 
the voice of the charmers, and said 
in her heart, “ Yes, he is coming !” 
She went back to Quatre Vents, 
full of courage and the patience 
that hope brings. To-morrow she 
would go to M. le Curé. 

But when to-morrow came Fol- 
lette awoke with a violent pain in 
her head, and felt so ill that when 
she had dressed herself she had to 
lie down again. She was too ill to 
realize anything except that she 
was in great pain and dreadfully 
frightened. What was going to 
happen to her, alone with these 
two cruel men and nobody to take 
cate of her? Perhaps she was go- 
ing to die. That would make an 
end of all her trouble. But she did 
not wish to die; she wanted to live 
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and to be happy. Meantime, there 
was the kitchen to sweep and dust, 
and the bowls to set out for the 
soup. Gripard came out and found 
nothing done, and called to her 
from the foot of the stair. She an- 
swered so feebly that he did not 
hear; but Victor guessed some- 
thing was amiss, and ran up to her 
door. 

“T can’t come down,” answered - 
Follette; “the soup is ready in the 
blue jug.” 

Gripard came hobbling up to her 
at once. He saw at a glance that 
she was ill; her eyes shone with a 
feverish light, and her hand burn- 
ed. What a trouble the child was 
to him of late, and there was going 
to be no end of worry now! Still, 
he felt kindly to the little one. 

“Shall I send for Mme. Bibot, 
petiote ?” he asked. 

She said “yes” with her eyes 
and a pressure of the hot hand. 

Mme. Bibot came, and for the 
next fortnight Follette was left in 
peace. Gripard was in a terrible 
fright at first that it was going to 
be malignant fever, and that he 
might catch it; and then that he 
would have to pay for a doctor. 
But Mme. Bibot reassured him; it 
was a feverish attack but not catch- 
ing, and she felt equal to manag- 
ing it without a doctor. 

“Ah! you are a-clever woman 
and a true friend, Mme. Bibot,” 
said Gripard. “I always respected 
you.” 

“Tam a friend to those who are 
friends to me,” was the curt reply. 
“ Jeanne and the little one were al- 
ways kind, and stood by me when I 
was in trouble.” 

“They did,” said Gripard. “I 
always wished Jeanne to be neigh- 
borly and do a good turn when 
she could.” 

It was nearly a month before Fol- 
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lette was up and well enough to go 
about by herself. Her illness had 
been a pleasant time in spite of the 
pain and the restless nights. She 
had not been tormented; the two 
men left her in peace, and this was 
the only happiness she could ex- 
pect to enjoy henceforth at Quatre 
Vents. 

The spring had made a great 
stride since that day when she had 
fled away to the forest and the 
primroses had promised her that 
Jules would come with the lilacs. 
The lilacs were here now, but no 
Jules. But then she had not seen 
M. le Curé to get him to write, so 
Jules might know nothing yet. He 
could know nothing, or he would 
havecome. This conclusion, which 
hope had first faintly whispered as 
a possibility, had since grown to a 
certainty, and Follette determined 
that her first walk on recovering 
should be to carry out the inspira- 
tion that had come to her in the 
forest. Love had prompted her 
truly; for the letter she had posted 
to Jules was an envelope with a 
wrong address, and contained a 
blank sheet of paper. 

It was a heavenly morning; the 
sun streamed in through the kitch- 
en casement, shaded by the green 
drapery of an old vine that had 
borne sweet grapes long ago, but 
now. produced nothing but its 
lovely foliage; the birds sang mer- 
rily, and the air was full of the 
scent of lilacs and almond-trees. 
Follette put on her capeline, and 
went out to see M. le Curé and ask 
him to write the letter for her. It 
was like Paradise, getting out again 
for a walk, and the breath of spring 
with its blossoms, and songs, and 
warm shadows, and the river bab- 
bling along in the sunlight, made 
her feel like a prisoner released. 
On reaching the presbytery she 
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saw a priest, not M. le Curé, say- 
ing his breviary, walking up and 
down. the garden. 

“Ha! Mam’selle Follette, I’m 
glad to see you. It’s a long time 
since you were here,” said the old 
servant answering Follette’s ring. 

Follette explained that she had 
been ill, and asked if M. le Curé 
was at home. 

“Yes. There he is, saying his 
breviary. Come in and wait a min- 
ute; he won't be long,” said Made- 
leine. 

“That is not M. le Curé,” said 
Follette, looking back at the short, 
square figure of the strange priest. 

“ Pardon et excuses; that is the 
new curé; he has been here just a 
fortnight. Did they not tell you? 
Our old curé has gone away. He 
was very old, you see, aad he felt 
the work here was getting too much 
for him. So he wrote to the bi- 
shop, and—” 

““Gone! Where is he gone to?” 
interrupted Follette. 

“ He is travelling about ; going to 
see his family for a little while, and 
then he will write and tell us where 
he is to settle down. That will de- 
pend on the bishop.” 

Follette’s heart sank in despair. 
She turned away without another 
word. 

“Will you not wait and see M. le 
Curé? He is very gentil,” said the 
old woman encouragingly. 

But Follette had nothing to say 
to the new curé. She wished 
Madeleine good-morning and walk- 
ed away, hardly knowing where she 
was. Her last hope was gone. 
She did not even know Jules’ ad- 
dress. It was written at the top of 
his two letters, and M. le Curé had 
read it and would know; but no- 
body else knew, except Victor. 

“What shall I do! what shall I 
do!” thought Follette as she wend- 








ed her way back down the green 
lane, from which the brightness of 
the spring morning had departed. 
The light was put out; the blos- 
soms were all gone; the flickering of 
the leaves on the sunlit path and 
their murmurous rustle overhead 
were part of a vision that had van- 
ished ; the beauty of the world was 
blotted out, and nothing was left 
but the terrible fact that she was 
alone, in Victor’s power, with no 
one to protect her, no chance of 
escape. She stood in the middle 
of the lane and looked around her; 
no one was visible, and yet she 
seemed to hear mocking laughter 
coming out of the hedges. She 


walked on, and presently two little 









WuiLe Follette was confined to 
her little room up-stairs a change 
had come over Gripard. Follette 
had been too preoccupied to 
notice it at first when she came 
down, but it struck her forcibly 
this morning as she entered the 
kitchen and saw the old man sit- 
ting in his chair, his head bowed 
over his two hands, that rested on 
the knob of his stick. He looked 
feeble and broken, and, though his 
temper was nothing to boast of, 
Follette thought he was more un- 
happy than cross of late, and she 
noticed that he looked about him 
in a furtive way, as if he were 
frightened. There was a change 
in Victor, too, but of a different 
kind. He was attentive and re- 
spectful to Gripard, but he now 
spoke to him in a tone of authori- 
ty that amazed Follette ; and what 
amazed her more than all was to 
see how Gripard took it. He seem- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IN CAPTIVITY. 
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children came scrambling over a 
gate with their hands full of wild 
flowers. Just as they alighted in 
the lane the Angelus bell swung 
high up in the gray old belfry close 
by, and sent its call through the 
fragrant air. The children knelt 
down under a hawthorn-tree that 
had spread a pink and white carpet 
of blossoms on the ground, crossed 
themselves and said their mid-day 
prayer, and then went gayly tod- 
dling on their way. 

“T will pray, too,” said Follette, 
choking down asob. “God is thy 
father; he will take my part against 
Victor.” And she knelt down 
amidst the twinkling shadows and 
prayed with childlike trust. 

. 


ed cowed, as if he were in Victor’s 
power. So, in a sense, he was; for 
he had made his will, leaving to 
Victor everything he should die 
possessed of. While Follette was 
ill and safe out of the way Victor 
had got round the old man, and 
persuaded him that this was the 
only way to secure the marriage 
and prevent Jules getting hold of 
everything and ruining him when 
he was in his grave, as Gripard put 
it. “Jules will never marry her if 
he doesn’t get Quatre Vents; and 
then she will turn to me, and like 
me all the better for my faithful- 
ness and because I shall have a 
good deal to forgive her,” said wily 
Victor. And Gripard yielded and 
made the will. But he had no 
sooner done the deed than he re- 
pented it; and when Follette came 
down, looking so pretty and touch- 
ing with her large eyes and pale 
face, he began to reproach himself 
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with having, perhaps, robbed the 
child and been fooled by Victor 
into leaving her penniless and un- 
protected. Supposing, after all, 
that Victor did not marry her? 
When Gripard was gone there 
would be no one to make him do 
it; and the old man began to feel 
that he had acted like a fool, and 
that the lad was too clever for him. 

“T will insist upon his marrying 
her while I am here,” he said; but 
when he spoke to Victor, Victor 
put it off on one pretext or another. 
“Give Follette time to think it 
over’; or, “ She is not herself yet; 
we must wait a while till she gets 
her health back and leaves off fret- 
ting.” 

When Follette entered the kitch- 
en this morning, looking so tired 
and heart-broken, the old man said 
to himself, “ She will never leave off 
fretting ; it grows worse instead of 
better.” And he gnashed his teeth 
with vexation to think that this 
child had a will which had proved 
a match for his. “ But I will break 
it; I will be master,” he said to 
himself. He resolved, however, to 
wait a little till she got back her 
natural looks, and then he would 
let her see he was not to be trifled 
with longer. Meantime, he felt 
himself an aggrieved man. Victor 
was no better than a spy on him. 
It was amusing to see the arts he 
had recourse to to get Victor out 
of the way now and then. He 
would send him on some errand to 
Cotor or Barache, and take advan- 
tage of his absence to go off on an 
expedition of hisown. He enjoyed 
these opportunities like an escaped 
schoolboy. Follette would have 
gladly gone with him and given 
him the support of her arm, such as 
it was; but the old man never 
would have her company. 

“Tt is a craze with him,” she 
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thought; “ he likes to feel free and 
to go off by himself. Poor old un- 
cle!” And she pitied him. 

He would come home after these 
outings quite elated, as if he had 
stolen a march on his keeper, done 
something clever, and outwitted 
somebody. One day he remained 
away so late that. Follette was 
uneasy. Victor, who had been 
absent all day at a distant fair, 
found her watching on the road 
when he returned. 

“Come in and get my supper 
ready, and then I will go and look 
for him. The old fool ought not 
to stay out like this. He’ll get lost 
one of these days.” 

Follette felt indignant and angry, 
but she made no answer. They 
went in, and she got ready the meal. 


‘Just as Victor was sitting down to 


it Gripard appeared. 

“My uncle! I’m so glad to see 
you! We were frightened,” said 
Follette, going to take his cap. 

“ Frightened, eh? No need for 
that, little one,” he answered, with 
a nod and curious twinkle in his 
sharp eye. 

“You ought to say when you 
mean to be so late,” said Victor 
testily. “ Where have you been?” 

“That’s no business of yours,” 
said Gripard. “So thou wert 
frightened, my little one,eh? Ah! 
thou wouldst be sorry if anything 
happened thy cross old uncle, eh ?” 
And he sat down to the soup she 
set before him, chuckling to him- 
self and ignoring Victor’s presence. 

“ He’s been at mischief,” thought 
Victor, alarmed by this tone of in- 
dependence and these symptoms 
of reviving energy. 

Gripard bade him read the news- 
paper aloud. 

“T’ve read it twice over ; it’s the 
old one,” said Victor. 

“Then read it again, and that 
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will make three times,” said Gri- 
pard; and Victor did as he was de- 
sired. 

Follette had not met Nicol since 
her illness, and she no longer saw 
him taking his horse to water of a 
morning. The disappearance of 
the dwarf made her sense of friend- 
lessness complete. She thought he 
was dead, and feared to ask after 
him; but Victor mentioned inci- 
dentally in her hearing that he had 
gone to Cotor, where he had got 
employment for a couple of months. 

One day, as Gripard was wander- 
ing through the forest on one of 
his solitary escapades, he met the 
dwarf coming from the village. He 


flew into a rage and threatened to 
smash his hump for him if he came 
in his way again. 

“ What harm does poor Nicol do 
you, uncle?” said Follette when 
her uncle came home, fuming and 


vowing vengeance against the dwarf. 

“ He is an imp of evil and there 
is a blight in his eye,” said Gripard. 
“He watches me like a snake after 
a bird; but I’ll wring his neck if I 
catch him spying again.” 

He was very querulous after 
this, snapping at Follette and wor- 
rying her all day long. The old 
man was very feeble; it was an 
effort to get from his chair to the 
garden, and he attempted to go no 
further. 

One morning he said to Follette : 
“Look thee here, I’m not as young 
as I used to be, and it won’t be 
long till I am called to my reward, 
little one.” 

“Don’t say that, uncle,” said 
Follette, scared as if he had an- 
nounced that he was going to be 
hanged ; “ your rheumatism is bet- 
ter than it was in the winter.” 

“ Nay, nay, little one, I’m fit for 
naught but the kingdom of heaven, 
and I'd better be making ready for 
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it. But I can’t depart easy till I 
see thee settled.” 

“O uncle! don’t think about 
me,” entreated Follette. 

“ And if I don’t who is there to 
doit? Victor is fond of thee now; 
but how do I know what might 
happen when I am gone? I must 
see thee settled first. I will have 
the marriage delayed no more.” 

“O uncle! I thought you had 
given that up,” said Follette, drop- 
ping the sock she held in her hand 
and turning very white. 

“ Nay, I have not givenitup. I 
have made up my mind to see thee 
settled at once. Let me have no 
whining about it,” he continued, 
raising his shaky voice and strik- 
ing the floor with his stick. “TI will 
have thee obey !” 

“Twill obey you in everything 
but that, uncle—” 

“ Thou shalt obey me in that and 
everything,” said Gripard, growing 
vehement. “I will stand no more of 
this naughty wilfulness. I give thee 
thy choice of behaving prettily and 
doing all as I bid thee, and being 
rewarded, or opposing me and be- 
ing punished.” 

“T would rather have any pun- 
ishment,” began Follette. 

“Then thou shalt have the pun- 
ishment, and Victor will pay thee 
off as thou deservest when thou art 
his wife. Get thee to thy room; 
and thou shalt stay there, and have 
no food but bread and turnips, till 
thy wedding-day! Get thee from 
my sight this instant!” 

Follette clasped her hands with 
a cry, and went wailing up to her 
room, while Gripard sat muttering 
to himself and polishing the ball of 
his stick, only suspending the ope- 
ration to take out his big check 
handkerchief, hold it before him, 
spit at it, and put it back into his 
pocket. His reflections were none 
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of the pleasantest. This marriage 
was the only escape he saw for 
himself and Follette, and yet he 
now hated it almost as much as 
Follette did. His feeling had 
changed towards Victor; he feared 
and disliked him, but he still re- 
spected him, for he still believed in 
his love of money and his thrift. 
There was no choice possible be- 
tween him and Jules, who was 
a born spendthrift and would never 
save acentime. Follette loved the 
one and hated the other, and Gri- 
pard did not wonder at it; but as 
things stood she ran the risk of 
marrying neither, if she waited till 
Gripard’s death. 

“T can’t die and leave the child 
without a crust of bread,” he said 
to himself, “and the only way to 
make sure that she will always have 
it is to marry her to Victor. If 
she gets the money all to herself 
she will marry that thriftless fellow, 
and there will be a fine spending! 
No, no; she must marry Victor.” 

Victor, with his keen instinct of 
greed and self-interest that seldom 
failed, had changed his tone of late 
and come back to his old sycophan- 
tic manner toward Gripard and his 
affectation of kindness to Follette. 
The old man was not duped, but, 
turning everything in his mind, he 
came to the conclusion that he 
could do nothing better for Fol- 
lette than to hurry on the wedding, 
using force even, if necessary. 
He meant the best he knew by the 
petiote. He would never have 
forced her into the marriage, if 
he really believed it was likely to 
result in misery and unhappiness to 
her, that Victor would be cruel or 
unkind ; but there was no reason for 
anticipating this. Victor bore a 
character for cruelty in the village, 
but this rested entirely, Gripard 
thought, on that thrashing he had 
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given Nicol—an act of strict justice 
which Gripard had approved. A 
thief deserved the heaviest punish- 
ment going, and a thief who stole 
from Gripard was a wickeder thief 
than any other and deserved dou- 
ble stripes. ‘That castigation of the 
dwarf was consequently a righteous 
act that spoke in favor of Victor, 
not against him. It did not follow 
that he would ill-use pretty little 
Follette because he flogged a thief. 

“There must be an end of this,” 
he said when Victor came in. “ I'll 
stand no more of this nonsense. 
Go to M. le Curé and tell him to 
read the bans next Sunday, and see 
to what is needful to be done at 
the Mairie. You can go into Ba- 
rache this afternoon.” 

“What does Follette say ? 
she given in ?” asked Victor. 

“ Sabre de bois! Is Follette mas- 
ter here or am I? She may say 
what she likes. I mean to have my 
way. She is gone whimpering up 
to her room, and she shall stay 
there until she comes to her right 
mind. Take her up bread and 
some cold soup, and we'll see if she 
holds out long on that.” 

“It’s not a pleasant lookout for 
me, patron,” observed Victor, 
throwing his cap on the table and 
thrusting his hands into his pock- 
ets. 

“Parbleu! is that my fault? If 
you had known how to go about it 
you would have brought her round. 
It is your own fault. Why did you 
not coax the little one and make 
sweet eyes at her? How did Jules 
manage it? Hein!” 

“Oh! if I am to take Jules for a 
pattern—” said Victor with a sneer. 

“You would do well tocopy him 
in that, at any rate. He knew how 
to please the lasses; but none of 
them like you.” 

“If I robbed my master to buy 
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gewgaws for them I dare say they 
would like me well enough. If I 
had been dishonest to you and 
thought only of pleasing Follette, 
I might have won her over; but I 
never would listen to that little 
game, and now, for my thanks, I’m 
reproached with not pleasing the 
lasses!” Victor ended with a bit- 
ter laugh, and took up his cap to 
0. 
a Nay, nay, no one reproaches 
thee, lad, for being honest; but it 
is hard on me to see the petiote 
so stubborn and set against me in 
this matter. Thou shouldst try 
and coax her more. Buy her a few 
sweetmeats and a ribbon. I'll give 
thee a crown to spend. She likes a 
gay ribbon; get her one at Barache 
this afternoon, and take it to her 
with her supper to-night ; and make 
sweet eyes at her when ye are alone. 
Diable! when I was a youngster I 
knew how to come round the lass- 
es without wanting an old fellow 
to set mea lesson. What didst 
thou say just now about a little 
game, eh? What tricks has the 
petiote been planning, eh ?” 

“Oh! never mind about that,” 
replied Victor, with a good-humored 
shrug that hinted at some gene- 
rous reticence. “I never blamed 
Follette ; it was Jules who egged 
her on to everything. He has been 
using her as a spy to inform him of 
everything that went oh; he is 
watching for your death to come 
and grab up all there is. But Fol- 
lette meant no harm; she saw 
everything through Jules’ eyes.” 

“Diable! This is the way I am 
duped!” muttered Gripard over 
his clenched hands. “She has 
been telling that fellow what goes 
on here, eh? But she can’t write, 


eh?” 
“ She sends him messages.” 
“Ha! By whom?” 
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“TI don’t want to be a tell-tale, 
patron.” And Victor moved to- 
wards the door. 

“Nay, nay, thou must tell me 
the truth, lad. Who is the go-be- 
tween, eh?” 

** You won’t tell on me, patron? 
Follette would never forgive me.” 

“Trust me, lad; trust me to keep 
my own secret.” 

“Well, there’s Mme. Bibot for 
one, and the Taracs; and Nicol at 
first used to meet her on the sly 
and send messages by some one at 
Cotor.” 

“Ha! A whole tribe of traitors, 
a swarm of wasps stinging me on 
all sides, and I never suspected 
any one! Thou shouldst have told 
me sooner. But it is not too late. 
There shall be an end of it now. 
The little one sha’n’t have a chance 
of seeing one of the lot. She sha’n’t 
leave her room till she goes to the 
church with thee. The tricksy lit- 
tleminx! Getthee offto M. le Curé, 
lad.” 

“Patron,” said Victor, turning 
back when he was at the door, 
“suppose the little one should hold 
out to the last ?” 

“Then she shall go. I will turn 
her out of the house and let her 
starve!” was the rejoinder; and the 
old man’s stick came down with a 
thump. 

Victor said no more, but took up 
his cap and went out. 

Gripard sat meditating on the 
wickedness of the world in general 
and Follette in particular, and, after 
a long conversation between his 
stick and himself, came to the con- 
clusion that he would starve the 
naughty minx into submission, or, 
that failing, turn her out to starve 
elsewhere. It was hard on him to 
be forced into treating his sister’s 
child so harshly ; but what was he 
to do? He wanted to give her 
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the one proof of affection that was 
worth anything—to leave her his 
money and secure her being able 
to keep it all her life; and the only 
way to do this was to force her 
into marrying a man who would 
guard the precious hoard and pass 
it on to her children undiminished. 
There was something awful to Gri- 
pard in the thought of its being 
squandered when he was in his 
grave, and he believed that Victor 
would never do this. Thus, in the 
interest of Follette’s true happiness, 
he was driven to persecute the 
child. 

Gripard was not a religious man, 
but he had a superstition of his 
own that stood him in stead of reli- 
gion ; and though it was not potent 
enough to control his passions, it 
acted as a check on them now and 
then, and so played a not unim- 
portant part in his life. It made 
him afraid todo many things which, 
without it, he would have done. 
For instance, he would have felt it 
a distinct sin against principle and 
the moral law to leave his money 
away from his own kin (unless they 
drove him to it by strong overrul- 
ing motives, such as the probability 
of their spending it). He would 
have shrunk from cheating any man 
of ashilling, because he had a notion 
that gain ill got must bring bad 
luck with it; but he would have 
thought it not only legitimate but 
praiseworthy to drive a Shylock’s 
bargain with an honest man or to 
outwit a fool. He would not, in his 
just anger against Follette, rob her 
of one of the old saucepans on the 
kitchen wall; but there was no 
clause in his creed which made it 
wrong for him to kill her by un- 
kindness, to break her heart, or 
starve her into marrying Victor, or 
turn her out to die of hunger on the 
hillside. He did not believe that 
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she would either die or break her 
heart, but if she did it would be her 
own fault, little fool!andnot his. He 
would only turn her out at the last 
extremity. And even then she was 
not likely to starve: if there was a 
God in heaven he would look after 
her, and feed her as he fed the 
birds; for she had no more sense 
than a bird, and so was not much 
more wicked. 

While Gripard was thus cogitat- 
ing on the possibilities that lay in 
store for Follette she was not 
breaking her heart or lying idle 
in despair. She was trusting and 
hoping, and looking with certain 
assurance for help from God. She 
did not say, “If there is a God in 
heaven”; she knew there was, and 
that he was watching over her and 
would never fail her so long as she 
did not fail him. She had never 


felt so sure of his help and good- 


ness as now that she had nothing 
else to rely upon. But it was a 
bitter trial, nevertheless, this new 
persecution that her uncle now had 
recourse to. The days were very 
dreary, shut up in her little garret, 
never seeing a soul or exchanging 
a word with any one from morning 
till night. Victor brought her 
meals—the portion of bread and 
cold soup that Gripard measured 
out for her morning and evening— 
but she never spoke to him; he 
went on talking himself, that Gri- 
pard might hear the sound of his 
voice, but Follette never answered. 
He was her jailer and nothing 
more; she was not to be either 
frightened or cajoled into conver- 
sation with him. 

One morning Victor met the 
postman and took a letter from 
him, the third he had intercepted 
in this way. It was from Jules to 
Jeanne, complaining that they did 
not write to him, and saying that if 
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he did not get an answer to the 
present he would write to M. le 
Curé and ask what was amiss, for 
he felt sure either Jeanne or Fol- 
lette must be ill. The writer went 
on to say that he was making great 
head with his art, and hoped soon 
to be able to come and see them; 
he had got an order for a piece of 
work that would bring him a good 
sum all at once, and the moment 
he was paid he would start on a 
holiday for Bacaram. “So tell 
Follette to be on the lookout for 
me,” he said. “I will walkin some 
day when she is least expecting 
me; see that I don’t catch her 
flirting with Victor!” Poor Fol- 
lette! How quickly the days of her 
captivity would have flown if she 
had known that the promise of the 
snowdrops was so near its fulfil- 
ment! But she did not know, and 


sat, with her hands clasped, looking 


hopelessly at the slanting wall of 
her room, considering what a puz- 
zling thing life was and wondering 
how it wasalltoend. ‘Thestrange 
thing was that Jules should forget 
to write. She took it literally as a 
lapse of memory, and it baffled her 
as some mystery in nature might 
have done. Was it that he had so 
much to do and to think of, and 
because he knew so many more 
people now that her identity was 
lost in the multitude? There was 
no other way of explaining it. If 
he had remembered surely he 
would have written, to Jeanne at 
least. Yet how could he possibly 
forget Jeanne? Paris must be a 
kind of bewitched land where peo- 
ple got changed into different sorts 
of people from their natural selves. 
She remembered the dreadful 
things her uncle had said about 
Paris and what happenéd to young 
men there, and then she fancied 
Jules entrapped by some wicked 
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witch and turned into another Jules 
not the least like hers. It all pass- 
ed through her brain like a dream, 
indistinct and unlike real life, but 
none the less oppressive and terri- 
ble for that.- If she could think of 
Jules as happy, even quite forget- 
ting her, she fancied it would not 
have been so bad; but she could 
only think of him as the victim of 
some wicked power that dwelt in 
this terrible Paris and changed 
people in spite of themselves. 

“T would have given him up, if it 
had been to make him happy,” 
thought generous Follette. “I 
would not have been a drag on 
him, or stood in his way with the 
marble that he loved so well—bet- 
ter than me,” she added; and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
she cried softly to herself. 

Victor felt that there was no 
time to be lost now, for if Jules 
arrived the truth about everything 
would come out. Jules would raise 
the village, popular sympathy would 
be all on his side, Gripard would 
see that he had been duped, and 
there would be nothing left for Vic- 
tor but to fly from Bacaram and 
hide himself. He had misgivings, 
too, about the old man; he could 
not say what he feared, but he per- 
ceived a change in him at times, 
and had noticed a twinkle in his 
eye, as formerly when he had 
“done” some fool in a bargain. 
Victor had the will, so he had not 
done him in that. Not a doubt the 
old miser regretted at times having 
made it, and would be glad enough 
to do away with it; but Victor had 
foreseen this possibility and secured 
it out of harm’s way. It was, how- 
ever, guesswork with him how much 
money Gripard had and where he 
kept it. There was something in 
the cellar, for the old man kept the 
key himself, and went down there 
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at odd times when he thought he 
was alone in the house and safe 
from observation. At night, too, 
Victor had heard him stealing 
down the passage and closing the 
heavy door behind him; but he 
suspected that Gripard was too 
shrewd to keep all his eggs in one 
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basket, and that there were other 
hiding-places besides this. The 
old man had made some memoran- 
dum, no doubt, which would lead 
tothe discovery when he was gone ; 
but this might be too late for Vic- 
tor’s purpose. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





CHRISTIAN ART. 


DA VINCI-—TITIAN—MICHELANGELO—RAPHAEL, 


As we have traced the progress 
of Christian art in Italy from its 
rudimentary beginnings to the pe- 
riod of Masaccio and Perugino, we 
are now to contemplate its achieve- 


ments in the maturity of its growth, 


in the perfection of its powers. 
For this purpose we have selected 
four representative names, more or 
less familiar to every one who has 
paid any attention to the subject— 
names of painters whose chief mas- 
terpieces marked an era, and to 
which nothing approaching in ex- 
cellence has ever since been pro- 
duced in religious art. All of them 
were born within the early years of 
the renaissance or revival of Greek 
learning in Europe, and all four 
were living and famous at the same 
time. Art must have found in 
Italy an exceptionally congenial 
soil, if we may judge from the 
abundance and the high quality of 
its result at the period in question. 
Many schools or centres of art had 
grown up, chiefly in North Italy. 
Bologna had laid the foundation 
of its future fame in the works of 
Francia, one of the latest and best 
of the pre-Raphaelites, as they are 
called ; Venice rejoiced in her 


Bellini, Giorgione, and Titian; 
Correggio and Parmegiano had 
raised Parma into a school; the 
fame of Perugino was respected in 
his native province of Umbria; 
Padua possessed Mantegna; and 
Florence, then, as always, a tower 
of strength, included among her 
citizens masters of the eminence of 
Botticelli, the younger Lippi, Da 
Vinci, Del Sarto, and Michelan- 
gelo Buonarroti. The art-school 
of Rome, daughter of that of Um- 
bria and Florence, rejoiced in the 
living presence of Raphael. An- 
other century was to elapse before 
Naples could boast of a similar in- 
stitution. Truly a prolific period 
in great masters was that which 
extended from the middle of the 
fifteenth to that of the sixteenth 
century ! 

It was in the heyday of that 
joyous art-period, four years before 
Raphael’s death, that Ariosto pub- 
lished his humorous poem, Orlando 
Furioso; and at the commence- 
ment of one of its cantos (xxxiii-) 
the poet enumerates the principal 
painters of Italy at that day. As 
the names of our four masters oc- 
cur in the list, we shall give our 
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own English version of the lines. 
Alter devoting the first stanza to 
the most eminent of the ancient 
artists, Ariosto proceeds 


Greek 
thus : 


** And those who in our day have lived, or who are 
living still, 

Mantegna, Le-onard, Bellini, and the Dossi pair 

He who so deftly handles brush or Gen at his 
will, 

Diviner Michelangelo, who more than man can 


dare ; 
Sebastian, Raphael ; 
dore fill, 
As igo and Urbino theirs, with a renown as 


Titian’s works with fame Ca- 


And fa like them, of whose fairest handiwork 
the skill, 

With all we know of ancient times, may worthily 
compare.” 


Leonardo, in the second of these 
lines, was the Christian name of 
the first master on our list—Da 
Vinci, so called from the castellated 
village in the Tuscan Val d’Arno 
where he was born in 1452. His 
mind was one of the most compre- 
hensive that the world has ever 
seen. Art was only one of his 
many pursuits, in all of which he 
excelled. With proficiency in mu- 
sic and poetry he combined a pro- 
found knowledge of mathematics, 
of several branches of physical sci- 
ence, and of practical engineering. 
His numerous unpublished manu- 
scripts contain here and there evi- 
dence of his having anticipated 
several of the greatest discoveries 
of more recent times. A hundred 
years earlier than Bacon he lined 
down, in so many words, the prin- 
ciple of the inductive philosophy— 
namely, that in all research into 
the phenomena of nature experi- 
ment must lead the way to the dis- 
covery of the reason why.* So 
universal was he that it is difficult 
to decide whether he ought to be 
classed as an engineer who painted 
or a painter who engaged in great 
hydraulic works. Young Leonar- 

*Humboldt, Kosmos, ii. 285, 
Hallam, Literature of Europe. 
VOL, XXX.—49 
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do’s father, Pietro, a notary in the 
employment of the Signoria at Flor- 
ence, placed him in the studio of 
Andrea Verocchio to learn paint- 
ing and sculpture. The master 
was a goldsmith, who taught per- 
spective, sculpture, wood-carving, 
painting, and music. He is best 
known at this day by his famous 
statue of Coleoni in Venice. But 
little is known of Da Vinci’s early 
efforts in art; none of them seem 
to have given token of his later 
successes. At the age of thirty 
he was invited to Milan by Lu- 
dovico Sforza, afterwards Duke of 
Milan, a patron of the fine arts and 
of men of letters. Da Vinci was 
entrusted with the foundation of an 
art-academy in the Milanese; he 
composed his treatises on painting 
expressly for it, and bestowed great 
pains on the training of its nu- 
merous scholars. Sixteen years of 
his life were passed at Milan; and 
when his patron fled in 1499 be- 
fore the victorious arms of Louis 
XII. of France, Leonardo returned 
to Florence. Three years before, 
however, he was commissioned to 
paint a picture for the refectory 
in the Dominican convent of Sta. 
Maria delle Grazie—a work which 
at once placed him at the head of 
Italian art up to that date (1496-7). 
The subject he selected was the 
“ Cenacolo,” or Last Supper, of the 
Redeemer ; and the moment of re- 
presentation is thatimmediately suc- 
ceeding the announcement, “ Unus 
vestrum me traditurus est.” The 
scene depicted in fact is that re- 
corded in the next verse of the 
Gospel: “ Contristati valde, coepe- 
runt singuli dicere: Numquid ego 
sum, Domine?” (Matt. xxvi. 22). 
No picture in the world, perhaps, 
is more universally known, in out- 
line at least; the subject is of a 
kind that makes it admissible into 
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hundredsof collections which would 
be closed against a print or engrav- 
ing of many other incidents in 
Catholic history. The amount of 
concentrated thought in it, also, 
commends it to the attention of 
persons for whom the emotional 
has but little attraction. The Re- 
deemer and his twelve apostles are 
seated on one side of a long table, 
as in a religious house—the space 
actually covered by the original be- 
ing twenty-eight feet in length, and 
the figures larger than life, so that 
when looked at in their places 
above the prior’s table in the refec- 
tory they should appear of the 
same size as the friars seated be- 
low them. The Master’s meek re- 
proach has fallen among them like 
a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
The quiet company is instantly 
broken up into groups, protesting, 


consulting, sympathizing with the ‘ 


mighty sorrow just revealed to 
them. On the right of the Re- 
deemer’s person, in the centre, St. 
John has just risen from his re- 
cumbent position on the Sacred 
Heart at the appeal of St. Peter, 
to repeat his,query, “Is it 1?” St. 
Peter, in stretching over him, has 
displaced Judas, who, in drawing 
back, upsets the salt—a popular 
token to this day of evil or sinis- 
ter fortune. Behind St. Peter his 
brother, Andrew, starts back and 
elevates his hands in horror. St. 
James the Less stretches over An- 
drew to touch Peter’s shoulder 
and inquire the meaning of it all. 
At the end of the table, on the 
spectator’s left, St. Bartholomew 
springs to his feet, and leans for- 
ward as if to hear more. On the 
Redeemer’s left hand St. James 
the Greater falls back, with extend- 
ed arms, in grief and amazement. 
Over his right shoulder St. Tho- 
mas holds up a finger, menacing 
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the traitor, whoever he may be; 
and over St. James’ left St. Philip, 
standing erect, appeals to Him who 
knows all if it is he. Next to him 
St. Matthew, with outstretched 
arms, repeats the Master’s word to 
his nearest neighbors at the end of 
the table, St. Jude and St. Simon. 
The variety and individual beauty 
of the several heads are equalled 
by the expressive management of 
all those hands, which are as elo- 
quent, in their different ways, as 
sO many tongues. The traditional 
relationship between Christ, the 
Jameses, and Jude is indicated by 
a family resemblance among them 
all. 

But how shall we describe the 
majesty of the central Figure, the 
“ deep, inner lakes of sorrow” re- 
flected in his speaking countenance? 
“Nonne ego vos duodecim elegi, et 
ex vobis unus diabolus est?” (John 
vi. 71). The hands are as elo- 
quent as the face. One of them 
(the right) is placed palm down- 
wards on the table, the other in 
the reverse position—a difference 
in which some critics read. the al- 
ternative of welcome and of warn- 
ing, of the Redeemer and of the 
Judge. Thus, by a marvellous 
combination of imaginative and in- 
tellectual power, to which the art- 
ist’s unerring skill lent itself in 
willing service, the momentary pas- 
sage of a wave of intense feeling is 
revealed in every member of the 
company and in responsive har- 
mony with the Master’s mighty 
grief. One figure alone—that of 
Judas—is excepted; but he, too, 
has his simultaneous emotions, of 
brazen defiance and grasping ava- 
rice. He clutches the money-bag 
in one hand, while the other is 
ready to receive the Sacrament 
from the hand of Christ. ‘Thus, 
Dante, whom few things escaped, 











describes the avaricious as rising 
to judgment with closed fist.* The 
subsequent history of this great 
picture is a sad one. It was paint- 
ed, not in fresco but in oil-colors, 
on a wall liable to damp owing to 
the low situation of the convent; 
in consequence of which the colors 
had faded within fifty years after 
it was finished. Then came the 
restorer with his officious brush, 
effacing nearly every line of the 
master; so that at present hardly 
anything can be made out as cer- 
tainly his. ‘To make up for this, 
however, many cartoons and stu- 
dies of heads, preserved in art- 
collections, attest his consummate 
skill. Several complete copies, 
also, of the work were executed by 
Da Vinci’s pupils during his life 
and soon after his death; one of 
which, formerly belonging to the 
Carthusian convent at Pavia, is now 
possessed by the Royal Academy 
of Arts in London. 

Our business is with Da Vinci as 
a painter of religious subjects; it 
is, therefore, unnecessary to follow 
him into his secular works, either 
of sculpture or of painting—for he 
was distinguished in both branches 
of art. He executed several por- 
traits, also, remarkable for their 
life-like beauty of expression. Rich- 
ly as he was endowed by nature, 
one deficiency in his character re- 
sulted in his leaving but few works 
of art behind him. Extreme fas- 
tidiousness prompted him to in- 
terminable delays and alterations 
in his work; so much so that 
when he was called to Rome by 
Leo X. and given an important 
commission, after a reasonable lapse 
of time the pope, going to see how 
the work was advancing, found no- 


* Questi risorgeranno del sepulcro 
Col pugno chiuso. 
—Inferno, vii. 56. 
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thing done beyond an elaborate 
preparation for varnishing the pic- 
ture when finished. “ This man will 
never do anything,” His Holiness 
exclaimed; “he thinks of the last 
stage before beginning the first.” 
The remark was repeated to the 
painter; he threw up his commis- 
sion and returned to Florence. 
He subsequently obtained the pa- 
tronage of Francis I. of France, 
who took him into his service, and 
carried him back with him to 
France in 1517, where he died at 
Cloux, near Amboise, two years 
afterwards. Few as are the genu- 
ine works of this great master, he 
is credited with many more which 
were, in fact, executed by his nu- 
merous pupils, at the head of whom 
is Luini. In many cases, no doubt, 
they worked on the lines of the 
master’s cartoons. In the few 
Holy Families and Madonnas un- 
doubtedly his own he added to 
high intellectual grace a sweetness 
of expression in which his only 
competitor was Raphael. 

Before passing on to the next 
master on our list let us take one 
parting glance at Leonardo’s great 
picture. We never look at it but 
we are reminded of an anecdote re- 
lated by a traveller in Spain in the 
days before the dissolution of the 
convents. An aged lay brother 
was showing him over his monas- 
tery; they came to the refectory, 
which was inspected, and as they 
were leaving it the old friar point- 
ed to a picture of the “ Last Sup— 
per” over the cross-table, and thus 
addressed the stranger: “ It is near- 
ly fifty years since I first entered’ 
this house as a youth. The seniors 
of that time are long since dead; 
many more have come and gone 
since then; but, year after year, 
those solemn figures look down 
upon me from the wall like friends: 
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of my youth. So that, at times, I 
am almost disposed to think that, 
in this world of change, they are 
the realities and we the shadows.” 

Several magnificent religious pic- 
tures entitle Titian to a first rank 
among Christian painters. This su- 
preme master of color belonged 
to the school of Venice. His mas- 
ter was Bellini, chief founder of the 
school ; his fellow-pupil, Giorgione, 
only second to Titian. His friend 
Ariosto mentions him, in the lines 
we quoted above, as reflecting ho- 
nor on his native town of Cadore, 
near Venice. His birth happened 
in 1477; his death in 1576. Light 
and splendor and joy distinguish 
the creations of his brush : 


** Bathed in his fancy’s golden light, 
Beauty and Nature to his sight 
Were but ‘as one.”’ 


His long life was devoted to his art 


to the very end. He painted in 
every style of subject—mythologi- 
cal, historical, ecclesiastical. Popes, 
emperors, and kings sat to him 
for their portraits, as did most of 
the great men, and many of the 
beauties, of his day. Strange to 
say, many of these portraits now 


derive their only distinction from 


the hand that painted them; their 
names have perished. In the Pitti 
Palace, Florence, a charming por- 
trait is entitled “La Bella di Ti- 
ziano”’ (Titian’s beauty). So much 
for personal distinction and post- 
humous admiration! His great 
patron was the Emperor Charles 
V., who ennobled him, made him a 
Knight of St. Iago, and gave him 
liberalcommissions. There is even 
some probability in the story that 
the painter visited Spain in the im- 
perial suite. The national collec- 
tion at Madrid is rich in his works 
—richer than any other in the world, 
except Venice. The sacred pic- 
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ture by which Titian is perhaps 
best known is the “ Assumption of 
the Madonna,” painted, 1576, for 
the church of Sta. Maria Gloriosa 
de’ Frari, and now in the Acade- 
my, Venice—one of the most glo- 
rious pictures in the world. Its 
dimensions are very large, the 
figures exceeding the size of life. 
The Duomo at Verona possesses 
another, of the same subject, less 
important and less famous. An 
“Entombment” of Christ in the 
Louvre, Paris, is a work of the truest 
and deepest pathos, heightened by 
the solemn light of evening that per- 
vades it. The contrast between the 
character of the Mother’s sorrow 
and that of the Magdalene, who sup- 
ports her, is one of the finest concep- 
tions in religious art. The Venice 
Academy now possesses a beauti- 
ful painting of the “ Presentation ” 
of the blessed child Mary in the 
temple. Amidst a wondering and 
admiring crowd the young bride 
of Heaven mounts the steps to the 
temple gate, where the high-priest 
awaits her to bless her act of 
early consecration. In the church 
of St. Nazzaro, Brescia, a remark- 
able picture of the “ Resurrection ” 
in three compartments, flanked by 
the “ Annunciation ” in two, adorns 
the high altar. The noble donor, 
of the Averoldo family, is accom- 
panied by St. Sebastian and St. 
George. The twilight landscape 
in the central scene is especially 
noteworthy. More famous is the 
“ Martyrdom of St. Lawrence” at 
Madrid—of which a copy also exists 
in the Jesuits’ church at Venice— 
exhibiting the supernatural courage 
of the martyr in contrast with his 
fiery trial, and, incidentally, the 
antagonistic effect of the beam of 
glory falling from above upon the 
saint in its struggle with the reflec- 
tion of two vessels of burning pitch 
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below which light the scene. In 
the Vatican collection a well-known 
picture represents a group, or 
“Santa Conversazione,” as it is 
called, of saints; in the upper por- 
tion heaven is opened, and reveals 
the Madonna and Holy Child seat- 
ed on clouds, attended by cherubs, 
and bending downwards to the au- 
gust company below, consisting of 
St. Nicholas, in his vestments as a 
bishop ; on his right hand St. Peter, 
and on his left St. Catherine. St. 
Antony of Padua and St. Francis 
stand together next Peter, and, on 
the outside, St. Sebastian. Above 
all, in a serene and cloudless light, 
broods the Mystic Dove. 

Before going further we must 
anticipate an objection often tak- 
en to the “anachronism” of such 
representations. Here, it is com- 


plained, is an extraordinary vio- 
lence done to the truth of history. 
The picture is peopled with figures 


who in life were separated by whole 
centuries of time, by hundreds of 
leagues of distance, who could 
never have seen one another in 
this world. Why, then, or on what 
rational principle, associate them in 
an elaborate painting? The answer 
lies in the radical distinction, never 
to be lost sight of in works of high 
religious art, between a historical 
and a devotional representation. 
A historical picture sets before us 
a fact, incident, or act as nearly as 
possible as it is recorded in the 
annals of Christianity. . Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper” is a great example 
of a painting of this kind. On the 
other hand, a devotional picture 
represents to us an idea, a moral 
or religious truth, which admits of 
illustration on a wider basis than 
that of any actual occurrence. See 
how this distinction may be applied 
to explaining Titian’s picture in 
the Vatican. What is the “ motif” 
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of that work of art? It is express- 
ed in the attitude of the celestial 
company above. Both the atten- 
dant cherubs and—with yet greater 
significance—the divine Babe on 
Madonna’s lap are waving crowns 
of laurel and palm for the heads 
of the noble athletes below. Of 
these, Peter, Sebastian, and Cath- 
erine are martyrs ; the palm-branch 
and the crown of laurel are recog- 
nized as the symbols of their legiti- 
mate reward. But who are their 
associates? One of them is the 
great bishop of Myra, a man of 
large heart and beneficent life, 
whose name now consecrates the 
6th of December throughout the 
Christian world to liberal kindness 
and bountiful largess, especially to 
children. Peace has its crowns as 
well as war. The two contempla- 
tives, one of them the founder, the 
other an illustrious member, of the 
Franciscan family, have made good 
their claim to the reward of vic- 
tory that overcomes the world. 
Where now is the anachronism 
complained of? The painter shows 
us so many striking illustrations of 
the truth he delineates, taken, we 
might say, at random from coun- 
tries and ages far apart from each 
other, but at the same time united, 
and for ever, in the divine mystery 
of the glorified Humanity enthron- 
ed on those luminous clouds. Time 
and nationality are but accidents; 
the reality here shadowed forth 
knows no such incongruity. All 
are one in Christ Jesus. This 
cardinal distinction, then, between 
the devotional and the purely his- 
torical picture must ever be kept 
in view in examining the religious 
works of the great masters. The 
devotional class of such works is 
very large, embracing the numerous 
Madonnas enthroned and surround- 
ed by saints of various and often 
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distant periods. Not unfrequently 
the donor himself is represented 
kneeling, in the act of offering his 
humble homage under the protec- 
tion of his own guardian saint. We 
shall return to this subject again 
when some of Raphael’s pictures 
pass in review before us. 

One more picture shall conclude 
our notice of Titian. It was paint- 
ed in the artist’s best time for 
Charles V., who directed by his 
will that it should always hang in 
the place where his body should 
be buried. This picture, regarded 
by some critics as Titian’s greatest 
work, is entitled his “‘ Gloria”; its 
arrangement is said to have been 
suggested by a dream of the empe- 
ror’s, who desired the artist to paint 
it. In the upper part is the Holy 
Trinity, surrounded by cherubim. 
On one side is the Blessed Virgin, 


and behind her St. John Baptist ;: 


on the other, Charles V. and the 
Empress Isabella, kneeling, with 
their crowns on the ground. Philip 
II. is there also, and Titian himself. 
In the centre is Noe, Moses with his 
tables of the law, St. John with his 
eagle, David with his harp, and a 
beautiful female figure, intended 
for the church, is stretching up her 
arms to the emperor, imploring his 
protection. The foreground of the 
picture is filled by a charming 
landscape. As a piece of imagina- 
tive poetry and rich color the pic- 
ture is described as worthy of Ti- 
tian. It followed the emperor’s 
body from St. Juste to the Esco- 
rial, and now hangs in the Museo, 
Madrid. 

Titian, full of fire to the last, fell 
a victim to the plague in 1576. 
An exception was made in his fa- 
vor to a law prescribing extra-mu- 
ral interment for the bodies of all 
who died of the plague; and the 
‘painter’s remains were interred in 
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the church of the Frari, where a 
black slab of marble is inscribed, 
Tiziano Vecellio. 

The honors of Ariosto’s art-cri- 
ticism were reserved for Michel- 
angelo, upon whose name the poet 
plays in the lines we quoted : 


—e quel ch’ a par sculpe e colora, 
Michel, pit che mortale, Angel Divino. 


This great artist has many 
claims to distinction. With a uni- 
versality of accomplishment not un- 
common in his day, as we have 
seen, he was a painter, a sculptor, 
an architect, and a poet in one. 
The Buonarrotis, to whose family 
he belonged, were the hereditary 
Counts of Custozza; and Michel 
was born at Castel-Caprese, near 
Arezzo, in Tuscany, 1475. The fa- 
mily, though ranking among the 
noblest in ‘Tuscany, had declined 
in fortune, and his father placed 
the youth, in his fourteenth year, 
in the studio of Ghirlandaio, an 
eminent Florentine artist,* but with 
the unusual stipulation that, in- 
stead of paying the master a pre- 
mium, the young pupil should re- 
ceive an annual allowance of so 
many gold florins as the estimated 
value of his services. From this it 
may be inferred that he had already 
acquired a considerable facility in 
the art of painting. During the 
three years that he studied under 
Ghirlandaio he so distinguished 
himself, more particularly in the 
art of modelling and sculpture, as 
to attract the attention of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, who invited the youth 
to make use of his rich collection 
of antique marbles and works of 
art in the gardens of the Medicean 

*Domenico Bigordi, who painted the great 
frescoes in Sta. Maria Novella, Florence, and many 
lesser works. When he worked in mosaic he call- 
ed it “ painting for eternity.” As a manhe was 


so amiable as to deserve the epithet of ‘‘ the delight 
of his age " (1449-1498). ., 
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palace. There his taste for clas- 
sic sculpture and design was culti- 
vated to the full. In his mirthful 
moments he used to account for his 
love of the chisel by alleging that 
his foster-mother was a stone-ma- 
son’s wife. After a year or two 
the death of Lorenzo deprived 
Michelangelo of a generous pa- 
tron; but he remained attached to 
the court of Piero de’ Medici, and 
studied literature under the guid- 
ance of Poliziano, one of the orna- 
ments of that brilliant court, a 
learned philologist and exquisite 
poet. When the reigning family 
was deposed and driven into exile 
Michelangelo fled for a time to Bo- 
logna, occupying himself in works 
of sculpture; and soon after his 
return to Florence he executed a 
sleeping Cupid in marble with such 
consummate art that his friends, 
half in joke, found a place for it 
in the cabinet of tne Marchioness 
of Mantua as a rare, antique 
marble. When the truth was dis- 
covered the reputation of the 
sculptor, then only two-and-twen- 
ty years of age, was at once estab- 
lished in Italy. An invitation to 


visit Rome was accepted, and there’ 


his chisel executed the “ Pieta,” or 
marble group of the dead Redeem- 
er in the lap of his Mother, now in 
St. Peter’s. Art-critics, then as 
now, ventured to air their flippant 
conceits in the presence of a work 
of genius. One of the fraternity 
happening to ask the sculptor 
where he could find a mother look- 
ing younger than her son, he in 
an instant replied “In Paradise.” 
After a few years spent in Rome 
he returned to Florence; but in 
1506 Julius II. summoned him 
again to Rome to co-operate in a 
grand design the pope had formed 
to erect a superb monument to his 
own memory. The great statue of 
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Moses, which some of our travelled 
readers may have seen in the 
church of St. Peter ad vincula, 
Rome, was executed as part of the 
general design. The completion of 
the monument never took place, in 
consequence of a more important 
commission given to the artist by 
the pope. This was to decorate 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in 
the Vatican palace—so called after 
Sixtus 1V., who had built it in 1473. 
Certain portions of its walls had 
already been worked upon by emi- 
nent painters, and now, in 1508, 
Julius undertook to carry forward 
the decoration. But as the execu- 
tion of it belonged to the painter’s 
art, we shall postpone our account 
of it till we have followed the 
sculptor to the end of his life’s work 
with the chisel. The pope dying 
three months after the ceiling was 
finished, his monument in St. Pe- 
ter ad vincula was never resumed. 
The pontificate of Leo X. (1513- 
1521) was a time of comparative 
inaction for our artist. The pope, 
who was a son of Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, employed him chiefly in su- 
perintending the erection of the 
church of San Lorenzo at Florence 
as a monument to his father’s mem- 
ory. Pope Clement VII., also of 
the Medici family, conceived the 
idea of consecrating a chapel in this 
church to receive the tombs of his 
family, and of adorning it with 
artistic splendor. The execution 
was entrusted to Michelangelo; he 
planned and built the chapel, and 
six of his greatest works of sculp- 
ture were placed in it. These were 
the seated statues of a younger Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici and of his cousin 
Giuliano, and four colossal recum- 
bent figures of “ Night” and “Morn- 
ing,” “Twilight” and “ Dawn.” 
Political troubles again interrup- 
ted the sculptor in his commis- 
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sion ; but in 1531 the “ Night” and 
“Morning” were finished. What 
was thought of “Night” may be 
conjectured from a quartet affixed 
one night to the marble statue, of 
which we append a literal transla- 
tion : 
Night, laid to sleep in attitude so meek, 

See sculptured here, in stone, by Angelo’s skill ; 


Because she sleeps, life’s pulses in her thrill ; 
And, if you doubt it, wake her—she will speak. 


The sculptor, finding this criti- 
cism affixed to his statue, was less 
affected by the compliment im- 
plied in it than moved to retort, 
with the asperity provoked by his 
manifold anxieties and troubles, the 
rivalries and jealousies of his pro- 
fession and the stormy events in 
the political world. He replied as 


follows—and among many verses 
that flowed from his pen nothing 
finer or more poetical can be point- 
ed out by his critics—personifying 


“Night,” as if it were she who 

spoke: 

The sleep, nay, more, the being, of a stone 
Contents me well while shame and woe endure ; 


From sight and sense my happy lot secure : 
Then, lest you wake me, whisper in low tone. 


Among the secondary examples 


of Michelangelo’s sculpture may’ 


be mentioned the colossal “ David ” 
in the Grand Ducal Square at Flo- 
rence, carved out of a marble block 
which had been so much disfigured 
by an incompetent artist as greatly 
to increase the difficulty of making 
a figure out of it. An eye-witness 
thus describes the great sculptor at 
work after his sixtieth year: “I 
have seen him make more chips of 
marble fly about in a quarter of 
an hour than would three of the 
strongest young sculptors in an 
hour—a thing almost incredible to 
one who had not seen it. He went 
to work with such impetuosity and 
fury of manner that I feared almost 
every moment tosee the block split 
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into pieces. It would seem as if, 
inflamed by the great idea that 
inspired him, he attacked with a 
species of fury the marble which 
concealed the statue.” A word 
must be devoted to a more attrac- 
tive work of the chisel generally 
attributed to Buonarroti. At the 
end of the south aisle of the 
church of Notre Dame, Bruges, a 
white marble statue of the Madon- 
na, life-size, is seated, the divine 
Child standing in front of her and 
leaning upon her. The drapery, 
including a veil upon her head, 
is beautifully arranged; and the 
whole composition is full of sweet- 
ness and dignity. The statue was 
a gift from the head of the Mous- 
cron family about the year 1514; 
it is mentioned by Albert Diirer in 
the journal of his Flanders travels, 
1521. 

We now return to the order of 
dates and to examine Michelan- 
gelo’s crowning work as a painter 
of religious subjects. The ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel forms in sec- 
tion a flattened arch one hundred 
and thirty-three feet in length and 
forty-three in breadth; the central 
portion, along the crown of the 
arch, being a perfectly flat surface. 
When he was charged to cover this 
space with decorative paintings 
Michelangelo demurred, under the 
plea that it was less in his line 
than sculpture, and even suggested 
that Raphael, who was already at 
work in the Vatican Stanze (or 
Chambers), was the proper person 
to execute the commission. The 
pope, however, insisting, he set to 
work, the day of his contract with 
Julius being dated May 10, 1508. 
Scaffoldings had to be erected, the 
original decorations effaced, the 
vault prepared for frescoes, and car- 
toons of some two hundred colos- 
sal figures sketched; the actual 
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painting of which, by his own un- 
aided hand, occupied him twenty 
months. The whole was finished 
and opened to the public on All 
Saints’ day, 1512. The general 
conception of the arrangement was 
of the noblest comprehensiveness. 
It was to represent the whole his- 
tory of the divine dealings with 
mankind: the creation, the re- 
demption of the lost, and the 
ancient prophecies of a Redeemer 
which mitigated the anguish and 
the darkness of the ages preceding 
his actual coming. We can only 
here give a brief outline of the ar- 
rangement. The flat surface lying 
along the crown of the arch is 
divided into nine compartments, 
within which are delineated the fol- 
lowing subjects. Beginning from 
the end above the altar, (1) the 
Gathering together of the Waters ; 
(2) the Creation of the Sun and 


Moon; (3) the Separation of the 


Light from the Darkness. The (4) 
creation of Adam follows—“ per- 
haps the most majestic.design ever 
conceived by the genius of man,” 
in the opinion of Mrs. Jameson, a 
skilled and most impartial art-au- 
thority. The fifth and central com- 
partment represents tie creation of 
Eve; the sixth, the Fall of Man and 
the Expulsion from Paradise. In 
the figure of Eve, as here delin- 
eated, the painter clearly shows 
that if he but seldom condescend- 
ed to paint the lineaments of beauty, 
it was not out of blindness to their 
charm or from any deficiency of 
skill in his magic brush. ‘The last 
three compartments contain (7) the 
Sacrifice of Noe; (8) the Deluge ; 
and (9)—over the entrance-door— 
Noe’s Vineyard. 

Next, descending to the curved 
portion of the ceiling, we perceive 
a series of Old Testament prophets 
who foretold the coming of Christ 
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—solemn figures of colossal size, 
as was demanded by the height of 
sixty feet from the floor wherever 
they were to be viewed. They are 
seated, each of them, in a chair of 
state, attended by genii. Over the 
altar is Jonas in the throes of ship- 
wreck; over the door, Zacharias 
in profound study. Along the 
Epistle side of the chapel, as one 
advances towards the altar, are 
seated Joel with his MS. scroll, 
Ezechiel in rapt contemplation, 
and Jeremias in pensive medita- 
tion. On the opposite side (re- 
turning towards the door) we note 
Daniel with pen and book, and 
Isaias receiving a divine commu- 
nication from an attendant cherub. 
Between each prophet in the se- 
ries is seated one of the Sibyls, 
or prophetic women of classical 
antiquity, regarding whose testi- 
mony to a future Saviour there are 
many traditions in the Christian 
Church. Thus, in his treatise 
De Civitate Dei (xviii. 47) St. Au- 
gustine refers to the testimony 
borne by the Erythrean Sibyl be- 
fore he speaks of the Scripture 
prophets. So, too, in the Dies 
Tre, the church sings of the day 
of wrath and its consuming fire, 
teste David cum Sibylla. There 
was authority, therefore, for in- 
troducing the Sibyl into the au- 
gust company of witnesses for 
Christ. Five of those mysterious 
women are thus introduced among 
the prophets: the Erythrean and 
Persian on the Epistle side of the 
chapel, the Delphian, the Cume- 
an, and the Libyan on the other; 
each one of them a study by her- 
self, with her attendant genii, all 
in different attitudes expressive of 
as many various moods. Even so 
the art-treasures of this marvel- 
lous vault are only half describ- 
ed. In the four corners of the 
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ceiling are four typical groups re- 
presenting notable acts of deliver- 
ance in favor of the ancient peo- 
ple of God: the triumph of Judith 
over Holofernes, of David over 
Goliath, the Brazen Serpent, and 
the public execution of Aman. 
Again, below the line of the pro- 
phets and Sibyls, in the soffits of 
the window-recesses and on the 
wall above the windows, on either 
side of the chapel, thirty-six com- 
positions of delicious character il- 
lustrate the genealogy of the Ma- 
donna and her Son. “These,” 
says Mr. Poynter, Lectures on Art, 
“are the mighty works which, like 
the gorgeous symphonies of Beet- 
hoven and the choruses of Han- 
del, stand out in sublime solitude 
above the efforts of other men.” It 
has been a misfortune for the lov- 
ers of art that the situation of this 
great work has concealed a con- 
siderable part of its value. Paint- 


ings which would be fully appreci- 
ated on a flat wall and in a proper 
light are in a measure lost in a lof- 
ty vault, the cross-lights of twelve 
side-windows filling and confusing 


the spectator’seye. The happy en- 
terprise of M. Braun, of Dornach, 
Germany, has done much to reme- 
dy this by securing a complete 
series of photographs, taken direct 
from the ceiling, and in which the 
art-student may now examine at 
his leisure, in outline at least, the 
details of the vast subject. 

Some twenty years after the ceil- 
ing was finished Michelangelo re- 
ceived from Pope Clement VII. a 
commission to paint a fresco of the 
“Last Judgment” on the wall at 
the altar-end of the same chapel; 
and it was in contemplation ulti- 
mately to cover the other end with 
a fresco representing the “Fall of 
the Rebel Angels.” This, however, 
which would have completed the 
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grand cycle of religious history de- 
picted on the walls and ceiling of 
the Sistine, was never undertaken. 
The “ Last Judgment ” has hither- 
to been much better known than 
the grander decorations of the ceil- 
ing, owing to its position on the 
flat wall. We therefore content 
ourselves with mentioning it, add- 
ing that although probably no one 
but Michelangelo could have de- 
signed and executed it, so master- 
ly and even daring are the posi- 
tions represented, this great fresco 
is a less agreeable monument. of 
his genius than the compositions on 
the ceiling. The work was com- 
pleted. on Christmas day, 1541. 
A few years more were devoted 
to the decoration of the Pauline 
Chapel in the Vatican, and with 
these ended the master’s career 
as a religious painter, 1549. A 
word is due to him as a great re- 
ligious architect. His chief monu- 
ment in that character is the dome 
of St. Peter’s. The construction 
of that vast church, begun in 1506, 
had, from one cause and another, 
made but little progress, when 
Paul III., 1547, appointed Michel- 
angelo to the office of architect, 
which he held during five succes- 
sive pontificates, but without salary, 
deeming the honor attached to it 
sufficient remuneration for his un- 
mercenary services. Familiar as he 
had all his life been with the 
dome of Brunelleschi surmount- 
ing the cathedral at Florence, Mi- 
chelangelo conceived the idea of 
raising a similar but vaster con- 
struction over the tomb of the apos- 
tles. When he saw the noble dome 
of the Pantheon, Rome, he is said 
to have exclaimed: “I will hang it 
in the air!” He kept his word, in 
the plans, at least, which he left be- 
hind him and were completed after 
his death, as far as the dome was 
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concerned. The extreme length of 
the nave was an innovation, and 
certainly not a happy one, on his 
plan of a Greek cross. Any one 
standing beside the bronze baldac- 
chino under the dome may satisfy 
himself that, optically speaking, the 
gallery over the entrance appears 
no farther off than the other end, 
occupied by St. Peter’s chair. As 
the architect was aware, no supe- 
rior effect is obtained by the great 
lengthening of the nave, owing to 
perspective foreshortening. The 
last years of his honored old age 
were passed in Rome. As a penal- 
ty attached to long life he survived 
the friends of his early years, and 
notably a lady as distinguished 
by mental accomplishments as by 
birth and personal charm—Vittoria 
Colonna, widow of the Marquis of 
Pescara, a poetess of no mean or- 
der, and the literary correspondent 


of many distinguished men of the 
time, and of Michelangelo among 


the number. Ariosto sang her 
praises in the splendid opening of 
the thirty-seventh canto of his 
great poem. At last, 1564, the 
great artist expired in Rome in 
his ninetieth year. His remains 
were eventually transferred to Flor- 
ence and interred among the illus- 
trious dead in Santa Croce. His 
highest eulogium is perhaps the re- 
mark of Raphael that he thanked 
God to have lived at the same time 
as Michelangelo. 


We have travelled far since we 
began to trace in the Catacombs 
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and the Byzantine distortions the 
rudiments of the art which Giotto 
rekindled in Italy, and which his 
successors through several centuries 
slowly brought to the perfection at 
last attained by Michelangelo. We 
can carry our search for the beau- 
tiful in religious art no further 
than his work, if regard is paid 
only to the symmetry and develop- 
ment of the natural body and its 
attitudes as the interpreters of 
mind. Buonarroti painted those as 
no one had ever done before him, 
or has done since his day. To 
one other painter, however, it was 
given to depict the spiritual body 
as even Michelangelo failed to do 
in the same super-eminent manner. 
There is a natural body, says St. 
Paul, and there is a spiritual body. 
The natural body, as it came from 
the Creator’s hand, is a wonder of 
proportion and adaptation to given 
ends. If, as some writers have 
maintained, it was the predestined 
type of the Form to be in the ful- 
ness of time assumed by God made 
man, then we are indeed made in 
the image of God. But when all 
is said in its praise, its beauty now 
amounts to no more than the 
“ glory of the terrestrial,” which, as 
we know, is far surpassed by the 
“glory of the celestial.” To de- 
pict this as no other painter ever 
did, before or since, was the special 
prerogative of Raphael. Our limit 
of space is exhausted; a sketch 
of what he achieved must be re- 
served for another and concluding 
paper. 
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PETER THE NET-MAKER. 


A TALE FROM FLANDERS. 


BETWEEN the two small towns 
of Nievport and Furnes, amid the 
dunes which keep the sea from off 
the fertile fields of Flanders, lies a 
small fishing village. This village, 
situated amid the shifting sand-hills 
which, on this part of the Flemish 
coast, often extend in breadth to 
a distance of three-quarters of a 
league, is almost cut off by its posi- 
tion from the outer world. A sin- 
gle paved road, often half hidden 
by the sand every gale blows over 
it, leads to the highway which con- 
nects the towns before named. 
By this road the carrier takes the 
fish to market ; by it the rural post- 
man visits the village once daily ; 


by it, at rare intervals, the fisher- 
men’s wives go to the neighboring 
towns to supply their small house- 


hold wants. Now and again the 
parish priest passes along it to visit 
some brother priest in the district, 
while at distant epochs the bishop 
of the diocese, in his carriage, drives 
over it on his way to confirm the 
fishermen’s children. Then greatly 
does the village rejoice ; its humble, 
one-storied cottages are decked 
with flags, with evergreens brought 
from afar, and with long grass 
gathered on the sand-hills around. 
The small square before the hum- 
ble, unpretending church, too, is 
strewn with flowers such as bloom 
only amid the sandy wastes beside 
the wild northern ocean. Then, 
and yearly during the village er- 
messe—St. Peter’s day—the villagers 
make good cheer. The fattest rab- 
bits from the warrens in the dunes 
and the choicest bits of salted fish 


then grace the table, and the home- 
brewed beer flows freely. Still, all 
is orderly, with much harmless 
merriment and no vice, for the peo- 
ple of the village are a simple race. 
The great bearded fishermen in 
their red flannel shirts, coarse blue 
cloth trousers belted at the waist 
with a strap buckled with two five- 
franc pieces, and heavy fishing 
boots, are fierce-looking yet gentle, 
kind-hearted men. A priest who 
once preached a mission amongst 
them recounts that when he first 
saw these weather-beaten, hardy 
seamen who do brave battle with 
the waves of the northern seas, 
and whose voyages, in their small, 
half-decked boats, have even ex- 
tended to the shores of Greenland, 
he trembled at what he was about 
to hear. His surprise was great to 
find that a hasty oath was the worst 
sin of which these sailors could 
accusethemselves. They are good 
fathers, faithful husbands, dutiful 
sons. Once, many long years ago, 
one among them proved an unfaith- 
ful husband, and, sailing away to a 
distant island, remained there in sin, 
never to return. To this day the 
memory of that man is kept alive 
in the village as an object to warn 
and to be detested. A tale, wholly 
true, told to the writer of this pa- 
per by the missionary already men- 
tioned, will give a good idea of the 
simplicity of a people who have 
not, happily, had much to do with 
the civilization of modern life. 

In the little fishing village there 
are only four buildings of any size. 
The first and largest is the church. 
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It is a plain brick edifice, white- 
washed within and without, with a 
small brick tower crowned by a 
stunted spire of wood. The in- 
terior of the church is scrupulously 
clean and well kept; and though 
there are no attempts anywhere 
about the building at architectural 
ornamentation, the few richly-em- 
broidered banners of confraterni- 
ties hung against the white walls, 
and the colored statues of saints, 
and the altars of carved wood give 
the church the appearance of being 
cared for by the flock worshipping 
in it. And so in truth it is; for 
altars, banners, and statues have 
been given to it by the poor fisher- 
men of the place out of their hard- 
earned wages. The second build- 
ing is the school for boys and girls, 
with the house attached to it of the 
schoolmaster, who also is organist 
and sacristan of the church. The 
third building is the village inn, 
which serves likewise as the meet- 
ing-place of the village corporation 
—for in Flanders every village has 
its burgomaster and municipality. 
The last building of any note is 
the house of the parish priest; for 
though he would no doubt have 
wished to be no better lodged than 
his people, they have piously in- 
sisted on giving him a home, cer- 
tainly humble enough, yet slightly 
better than theirown. Their own 
homes, for the most part, consist 
of long, low, red-tiled cottages 
having only a ground floor, usual- 
ly consisting of a workroom, and 
a kitchen which invariably serves 
also as a parlor, and two or three 
sleeping chambers. Above these, 
under the high-pitched roof, is a 
granary. To the rear of the cot- 
tages are out-houses, small gardens, 
and a pig-sty—for the pig is a 
much-esteemed dweller in the vil- 
lage, and for a family to be with- 
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out a pig would imply bankruptcy 
being at the door. Some of the 
wealthier cottages have small gar- 
dens in front, with shrubs clipped 
and forced into strange, stiff shapes. 
There is always much color about 
each cottage, with its bright-red 
tiles and green painted shutters, 
window-frames,anddoors. Within, 
too, the kitchen is always bright, 
cheery, and clean, with its brick 
floor well sanded, its chimney-piece 
of white tiles ornamented with 
quaint blue. designs surmounted 
with china plates and coffee-cups, 
while on the shelves around are the 
well-polished brass saucepans and 
kettles peculiar to Flemish house- 
holds. Objects of a higher order 
are also noticeable. Prints of Na- 
poleonic legends—often engravings 
of no mean merits—hang on the 
wall, and inspire the beholder with 
envy at the heroic bravery of a 
Ney or at the calm courage of the 
first Bonaparte. These things are 
of the earth, and in the dark hour 
of trial yield no comfort. Then 
the fisherman and his family turn 
to the crucifix, conspicuous in every 
room—turn to that sad, sorrowful, 
yet solace-giving object. It was in 
one of such cottages that Widow 
Vincke and her son lived. 

Widow Vincke was no duchess 
in disguise, yet she had done the 
state some service. Her husband 
—an honest net-maker—had, ere he 
was gathered to his fathers, been 
presented by her with seven sons. 
On the baptism of the seventh son, 
Peter—the hero of this tale—the 
burgomaster had stood godfather 
as proxy for the king of the Bel- 
gians, and had, as is customary, 
presented the proud parents of 
seven sons with a gift of a bank- 
note from the royal godfather. 
Thus Peter could claim spiritual 
relationship with royalty. One by 
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one, as they grew to man’s estate, 
her sons took to themselves wives 
and left their mother’s house, until 
at last there was only left the wi- 
dow and her youngest son. Peter, 
unlike his brothers, who had all 
taken to the sea and were busy 
fishers in the deep, followed his 
father’s trade of mending nets—a 
humble yet useful, and even impor- 
tant, employment in a fishing vil- 
lage. 

“ And will you, too, leave me ?” 
the poor widow would ask of her 
son; and when Peter answered only 
with a doubtful shake of his head, 
she would urge on him the advan- 
tages of single life, of a life of de- 
votion to his aged mother. Al- 
though Peter was not naturally of 
a mercenary disposition, and gain- 
ed enough by mending nets to sup- 


ply his wants, and even the little | 


luxuries, such as pipes and tobacco, 
he needed, his mother would hold 
out hopes of her bequeathing to 
him the best of her substance, and 
“then,” she would say, “you will 
be able, Peter, to marry the proud- 
est amongst them.” By “them” 
the worthy dame designated the 
village beauties whose charms too 
often captivated the tender heart 
of Peter. Often and often would 
Peter come home and speak in this 
wise to his mother: “ Mother 
dear, you know Barbara—she who 
last year in the procession repre- 
sented her patron saint?” 

“ And what of her, Peter?” the 
old widow would ask suspiciously. 

“© mother! she is so beauti- 
ful and so good, so like St. Bar- 
bara’s statue in the church; and, 
mother—” 

“You would like to marry her, 
Peter!” the mother would break in 
testily. ‘‘ You may, Peter; but if 
you had waited only a little longer, 
until I was at rest and had the best 
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of my substance all to yourself, you 
might marry Barbara or the best 
amongst them.” 

Again and again Peter would go 
forth into the village and meet one 
whom he felt sure was destined to 
be the joy of his life. Again and 
again Peter would come home and 
the same scene would be enacted 
between him and his mother. At 
length poor Peter resigned himself 
to his fate, and resolved to put off 
his marriage-day unti] she had, as 
his mother promised, left him the 
best of her substance. 

Now, as Peter and his mother 
knew well, if he was to have a bet- 
ter share in his mother’s goods 
than his brothers it was needful 
that his mother should make a will, 
or, as the villagers expressed it, put 
it in writing. To do this it was re- 
quired that Widow Vincke should 
go to anotary. There was in the 
village no lawyer, still less a notary 
—facts, perhaps, that accounted for 
the simplicity of its people. Wi- 
dow Vincke, then, had to undertake 
a journey to the neighboring town 
of Furnes, in order to get the no- 
tary there to put, in writing her 
wishes about Peter. At daybreak 
of one long summer’s day the car- 
rier’s cart called at the widow’s 
cottage to fetch her. In her best 
stuff dress of green, in her stiffest 
lace head-dress, and decked with 
costly ear-rings and necklage— 
heirlooms of the family—the widow 
set out on her journey alone, for 
she would not allow Peter to go 
with her. 

“T can do my business better 
alone,” she said, “and neighbor 
Needam wants that big net done 
to-night; so God bless you, Peter!” 
And the carrier’s cart and the old 
lady in her finery went their way. 
The long summer’s day came to a 
close as Peter stood at the door 















of the cottage, smoking his pipe, 
watching for his mother’s return. 
At last an unusual rumbling on the 
road told of the carrier’s return. 
In a few minutes mother and son 
were embracing each other. 

“Ts it all right ?” asked the son. 

“Yes, Peter, it is all right,” an- 
swered his mother. 

Weeks became months, and 
months became years, and Widow 
Vincke and her son lived a life not 
exempt from labors and sorrow, yet 
happy and peaceful because inno- 
cent. Then-a sad winter set in. 
The earth was hidden under the 
deep white snow, the sky was of a 
dull, uniform leaden hue, the black 
waves of the northern sea fell sul- 
lenly on the only bright object 
in the landscape—the golden sands 
of the sea-shore. Many persons 
were gathered together in Widow 
Vincke’s cottage. There were her 
six married sons and their host of 
children; there was her unmarried 
Peter; ‘there were many friends 
and neighbors, among them the 
burgomaster, the schoolmaster, and, 
honored above all, the parish priest. 
Widow Vincke herself was not 
there. She was elsewhere, resting 
under the pure snow in the village 
churchyard. They who were met 
in the cottage were awaiting the 
coming of the notary from Furnes, 
who was to make known the wid- 
ow’s last will. He came. Ina few 
words he declared he knew nothing 
of Widow Vincke’s last will, and 
that, since he had arranged her 
husband’s affairs, he had never 
heard or seen anything of the good 
widow. What, then, had Peter’s 
mother done that long summer’s 
day she went away to Furnes? 
None knew. All sorts of sugges- 
tions were made to solve the mys- 
tery, in vain. Then the eldest of 
the seven sons spoke. 
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“We are wasting time,” he said 
bluntly; “let the lawyer divide our 
mother’s substance as the law di- 
rects,” 

Thejpotary set to work, and affairs 
were soon settled. The cottage 
would have to be sold and its price 
divided equally among the seven 
sons of thewidow. Then the eldest 
son spoke again. 

“We are seven,” he said, “and 
the price of this cottage will give to 
each of us only a small sum. Let 
us not sell it. Let us give it to 
Peter, who took such good care of 
our mother in her lifetime.” 

Peter’s was the only voice rais- 
ed in opposition to this proposal, 
which was forthwith adopted. The 
notary drew up a deed of gift, then, 
pocketing his fees, departed. Soon 
after each one of the assembled 
guests went his way, and Peter was 
left alone in his cottage. 

Years rolled on, and Peter had 
taken Barbara as his wife; and 
though she was older than when 
first he had admired her, she made 
him an excellent helpmate and pre- 
sented him with several fine boys 
and girls. The cottage became, - 
indeed, too small to hold them all, 
and Peter, who was handy, turned 
bricklayer, and began to build a 
new room behind his cottage, which 
he joined by a doorway, cut through 
the wall to the room which his 
mother had slept in of old. Knock- 
ing away the bricks one day, his 
tool struck against something which 
was not brick—something metallic. 
A few more strokes, and an iron 
box fell heavily from the side of the 
wall on to the floor. A sound of 
rattling coins was heard by Peter 
as it fell. 

“ Money! money !” he exclaimed 
as he stooped to pick the small, 
heavy box from the ground. “ No- 
body knows of this except myself. 
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Shall I keep it?” Then he hastily 
crossed himself and the temptation 
passed away. Lifting the box, he 
carefully hid it away in a cupboard. 

A few days later Peter and his 
brothers were gathered around the 
table of the kitchen in the cottage. 
The box, as yet unopened, stood 
on the table. 

“The box holds money,” said 
Peter; “let us open it and share.” 

“No!” said the brothers. “We 
gave you the cottage and all in it. 
The box and money are yours, 
Peter.” 

Peter refused, and for the first 
time he and his brothers were like 
to quarrel. 

“Let us send for the notary,” 
said one. Pr 

“Send for the notary!” cried an- 
other. 9 He’ll walk: off with box, 
money, and all.” 

The laugh that followed this re- 


mark restored peace. 
“Send for the parish priest,” sug- 
gested another; “let him decide.” 


This suggestion pleasedall. The 
aged, white-haired, venerable pastor 
came. The matter in debate was 
explained. 

“You have not yet opened the 
box ?” he asked. “ Then, my chil- 
dren, let us do so now. Something 
inside may tell us for whom the 
gold is intended.” 

The box was opened. A great 
quantity of gold and silver pieces 
were in it, and a bit of paper on 
which were these words : 
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“Dearest Peter: This box of 
money is all for you. I now put 
this ‘in writing, as you wished. I 
have been too clever, however, to put 
it in writing in that lawyer’s hands, 
as you thought I did that day I went 
away to Furnes. God bless you, 
Peter, and may he keep you when 
your old mother is gone!” 

Peter was obstinate, but his bro- 
thers were still more so, and they 
had their mother’s wishes on their 
side. Peter at last yielded to the 
force of numbers, and had to accept 
his good fortune with as good grace 
as he could. It is needless to add 
that just after this the wives of 
Peter’s brothers were seen with 
new lace caps, that several of his 
brother’s boats were about this 
time overhauled and carefully re- 
paired. Our Lady’s statue, too, in 


‘ the parish church had a new pair of 


silver candlesticks before it, while 
a little silver chain and silver heart, 
such as are used abroad for votive 
offerings, hung around the neck of 
St. Barbara’s statue. Somehow, 
too, the old poor men of the vil- 
lage, about the same time, had a 
more liberal supply of tobacco, and 
the school-children, so the school- 
master said, seemed to have dis- 
covered a hidden store of ginger- 
bread and apples. It would be 
waste of time to seek out why these 
things were, or why one or two 
ill-natured gossips said that Peter 
was squandering his mother’s sub- 
stance. 
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Most people have heard of the 
ancient law-makers and law-inter- 
preters of Ireland—the Brehons 
and the Ollamhs—of those laws 
which, consecrated by the sanction 
of the great apostle of the Gael, dis- 
played a modern vitality not given to 
all the codes of the older peoples. 

The exact origin of these laws 
is lost in the veil which time casts 
over so many of the earlier institu- 
tions of humanity, but it appears 
to have been in the reign of that 
king to whom has been given the 
title of Ollave “ the Wise ”"—Eochy 
IV.—that the first serious at- 


tempt was made to give coherency 
to the customs which had become 
as laws to the primitive inhabitants 


of Ireland; the natural sense of 
right implanted in the breast of 
each had heretofore sufficed to 
govern them in their mutual deal- 
ings, but the growth of their com- 
munities and the gradual formation 
of social grades, the gathering of 
wealth by some and the attain- 
ment of power by others, called for 
the regular ordering of their mutu- 
al relations, and for the establish- 
ment of some system which would 
secure the rights of the weak as 
well as those of the strong, the 
rights of the kern as well as 
those of the chief. So far the de- 
cisions of the bards, to whom dis- 
puted questions appear to have 
been generally referred, seem to 
have been unhesitatingly adopted ; 
but they were not sanctioned by 
any regal or other enactment, and 
were probably solely, and only 
enforceable by virtue of their 
agreement with the popular sense 
of right—a measure of justice not 
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‘necessarily unjust when exercised 
in pastoral society or by a primi- 
tive people. The introduction to 
the Senchus Mor (the collection of 
laws revised by St. Patrick) as- 
cribes aught that was good in the 
judgments of the pagan Brehons or 
bards to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon the just men who, be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity, 
were inthe island,adding: “ For the 
law of nature had prevailed where 
the written law did not reach.” A 
tradition referred to in one of the 
old Brehonic commentaries on the 
laws ascribed the origin of their 
justness to one Amergin Glungel, 
who “passed the first sefftence ” 
and was “ the first author that ever 
was in Erin.” He was “ foster-son 
of Cai-Cainbrethach, one of the 
seventy-two disciples of the school 
of Fenius Farsaidh. This Cai had 
learned the law of Moses before he 
came from the East, and it was the 
judgment of the law of Moses he 
used to pass.” But one of the learn- 
ed editors of the government trans- 
lation of the Ancient Laws of Ire- 
/and points out that the statement 
in the introduction to the Senchus 
is compatible with the words of St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
(ii. 14): “ For when the Gentiles, 
who have not the law, do by na- 
ture those things that are of the 
law; these having not the law, 
are a law to themselves ”’; and thus, 
therefore, we do not appear to be in 
error in accepting as established 
the existence of much justice in the 
Brehon laws even before the com- 
ing of St. Patrick. 
To return, however,.to King 
Ollave, to whom historians agree in 
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assigning the first regular codifica- 
tion of the before unwritten laws. 
The wise king “knew that men 
born for society had need of laws 
to regulate their morals, to exer- 
cise distributive justice. He con- 
ceived the design of accomplishing 
it; and after having collected, and 
reduced to the form of a history, 
all the monuments of his ancestors 
down to his own time, as Eithrial, 
one of his predecessors, had done 
before him, he convened a trien- 
nial and general assembly of all 
the states, in form of a parliament, 
at Tara.”* At this assembly Ol- 
lave’s collection of the laws is believ- 
ed to have been sanctioned, but there 
appears to be no doubt that to it is 
to be ascribed the regular founda- 
tion of the order of Brehons, or 
judges. It was enacted by this 
assemb™® that each’ chief should 
maintain at his own expense a Bre- 
hon, to whom he should assign a 
portion of land sufficient for the 
support of his family, so that, being 
free from pecuniary cares, he might 
devote his attention exclusively to 
his duties, which were, in addition 
to those of expounding the law 
and administering justice, the 
acting as historians and genealo- 
gists to their chiefs, the preservers 
of the records of their families. 
They kept account of the tributes 
payable by or to their lords, and 
preserved the memories of their 
noble or warlike deeds. The men 
of letters of the age and land, they 
were to the Irish chiefs much what 
the monks of other lands were to 
be to the knights of the days of 
chivalry. They were historians, 
authors, poets. From the bards, 
the most learned class in the cum- 
munity, were chosen the first Bre- 


*Abbé MacGeoghegan, quoting Keating and 
Lecan “ after Feirchirtne, an antiquarian who lived 
more than one hundred years before Christ.”’ 


, complex and numerous as 
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hons ; and as,though not by law, and 
only from the force of youthful 
associations and perhaps inherited 
tendencies, the position of Brehon 
became generally hereditary, and 
as son usually succeeded to father 
on the judgment-seat much more 
regularly than, unfortunately for 
Erin, did son to father on the 
throne at Tara, it happened gene- 
rally that the Brehon was a bard— 
though of course it is needless to 
say that in comparatively few cases 
was the bard a Brehon; just as in 
our modern times, while we are at 
liberty to suppose every judge a 
lawyer, we do not necessarily sup- 
pose every lawyer a judge. The 
part union of the two professions 
or—as they almost came to be— 
castes served, at least, one useful 
purpose : the knowledge of the laws, 
they 
were, in the absence of printed 
books and in the face of the rarity 
of written ones, was sometimes best 
communicated by the Brehons to 
their pupils in semi-rhythmical form. 
Men in the older days, in the child- 
hood of the peoples, appear to have 
best retained those things which 
their bards told them ; the words of 
Homer would hardly have lived so 
long, or the sentences of the Bre- 
hons which went to make the law 
of Ireland have bound her people 
so long, had either or both been 
left to the keeping of prose. 

In A.D. 432 St. Patrick landed in 
Ireland on that holy mission which 
was to secure to the church her 
most faithful people, and to that 
people that church which was to be 
their support and strength in per- 
secution and misfortune, their so- 
lace in exile, and which will yet 
bless their triumph, be that tri- 
umph when and where it will. 
The monarch at this period was 
Laeghaire, an enlightened and 
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liberal-minded king, but yet one 
strongly attached to the ancient 
rites of his Druidical fathers. 
After establishing in various parts 
of the island the foundations of 
the infant church of Christian Ire- 
land, St. Patrick proceeded to 
Tara to be present at the great an- 
nual Easter gathering of monarch 
and chiefs, priests, Brehons, and 
bards. On the night preceding the 
first meeting of the great law-giv- 
ing body the Druid priests were 
accustomed to perform some of their 
ceremonies, with great pomp and 
solemnity, in the sight of the as- 
sembled legislators and their fol- 
lowers. One portion of these cere- 


monies was the igniting of a large 
fire on the hilltop by their arch- 
priest while they performed some 
of their idolatrous rites before it. 
Under severe penalties the exhibi- 
tion of any other light on this night 


was always sternly prohibited, so 
that complete darkness elsewhere 
might add effect to. the proceedings 
on the fire-topped hill. But this 
Easter night things were to be 
changed, though the Druids knew 
it not. Evening came, and night 
and darkness closed around over 
hill and valley, camp and city. 
The monarch, his queen and family, 
the nobles, bards, Brehons, and 
kerns, stood upon the hillside or 
pressed towards it from the city, 
watchful for the first gleam of the 
arch-priest’s fire; when suddenly 
a mighty murmur rose from the 
mighty crowd, as, gilding with light 
spear-point and helm, illumining 
each upturned face, lighting up the 
darkness, and seeming to pierce 
even the night shades which lay 
heavy on the broad plains of Meath 
beyond camp and city, rose up to- 
wards heaven with a wondrous 
glow, yet casting towards earth a 
golden stream of scarcely earthly 
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light, the paschal fire of St. Patrick. 
And then, the complaints of the 
irate Druids reaching him, when 
the king caused search to be made 
for the bold stranger who had 
dared to kindle a fire which foe to 
its light was never to quench, and 
St. Patrick was hurried to his pre- 
sence, which he entered not cul- 
prit-like, but with cross and head 
uplifted, the first to receive the 
faith, to spring forth, to fall with 
lowly-bended head at. the apostle’s 
feet, was the monarch’s chief coun- 
sellor, Dubhthach Mac na Lugair, 
chief of the royal poets and chief 
Brehon of the land. 

Thenceforth the Brehons of Ire- 
land were to be closely allied with 
St. Patrick; for the Senchus Mor 
tells us that Dubhthach “ requested 
the men of Erin to come to one 
place to hold a conference with 
him. When they came to the con- 
ference the Gospel of Christ was 
preached to them all... . When 
they saw Laeghaire with his Druids 
overcome by the great signs and 
miracles wrought in the presence 
of the men of Erin, they bowed 
down in obedience to the will of 
God and Patrick. 

“Tt was then that all the profes- 
sors of the sciences in Erin were 
assembled, and each of them ex- 
hibited his art before Patrick in 
the presence of every chief in 
Erin. 

“It was then that Dubhthach 
was ordered to exhibit the judg- 
ments and all the poetry of Erin, 
and every law which prevailed 
amongst the men of Erin, through 
the law of nature and the law of 
the seers, and in the judgments of 
the island of Erin and in the 
poets.” * 

The object of this exhibition of 
the ancient laws to St. Patrick was 

* Gov. trans. Sen. Mor., pp. 16, 17+ 
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that he might examine them and 
thus ascertain in what respects 
they were inconsistent with the 
faith he taught. “Now, the judg- 
ments of true nature which the 
Holy Ghost had spoken through 
the mouths of the Brehons and just 
poets of the men of Erin, from the 
first occupation of this island down 
to the reception of the faith, were 
all exhibited by Dubhthach to Pat- 
rick, What did not clash with the 
word of God in the written law 
and in the New Testament, and 
with the consciences of the believ- 
ers, was confirmed in the laws of 
the Brehons by Patrick and by the 
ecclesiastics and the chieftains of 
Erin; for the law of nature had 
been quite right, except the faith 
and its obligations and the har- 
mony of the church and people.” 

The collection of the laws made 
as thus described was entitled 
Senchus Mor, and also Cain Pa- 
traic—i.e., “ Patrick’s Law ”"—and, 
again, JVojfis, or the knowledge of 
nine persons. This latter name is 
explained in the introduction to 
the Senchus thus: “Nine persons 
were appointed to arrange this 
book : viz., Patrick and Benen and 
Cairnech, three bishops ; Laeghaire 
and Core and Daire, three kings; 
Rosa—i.e., Mac Trechin — and 
Dubhthach—z.e., a doctor of the 
Bérla Feini—and Fergus—i.e., a 
poet.” 

The “three bishops” here men- 
tioned were the three saints, Pat- 
rick, Benignus, and Cairnech. The 
“three kings” were Laeghaire, 
already referred to; Corc, King of 
Cashel, one who lived in the memo- 
ries of men until the fifteenth cen- 
tury as “he who practised no evil 
deeds’’; and Daire, King of Ulster. 
The last-named three were Dubl- 
thach, before mentioned, the chief 
Brehon and poet ; Fergus—another 
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poet, who with Dubhthach “ put a 
thread of poetry around it (the 
Senchus) for Patrick”; * and Rosa, 
a doctor of the Bérla Feini; the 
language in which most of the lit- 
erature and all the old laws of the 
land were written. 

The revision of the ancient pa- 
gan laws undertaken by St. Patrick 
was not one unprecedented or the 
last accomplished by men actuated 
by the spirit of Christianity; some 
such revision was in almost every 
land, not, perhaps, the first, but cer- 
tainly one of the most necessary, 
steps to be taken by those who 
brought to the peoples the know- 
ledge of the true faith. Almost at 
the same time—as the editors of 
the government translation of the 
Senchus Mor point out—as the 
saints, kings, and poets sat in coun- 
cil together the Emperor Theodo- 
sius the Younger, at Constantinople, 
had submitted the ancient Roman 
code to a commission of ecclesias- 
tics, and the laws thereby revised 
were by him transmitted to his 
son-in-law, the Emperor Valenti- 
nian, at Rome, who at once, in con- 
junction with the senate, adopted 
them. When Alaric II. adopted a 
modified form of the Theodosian 
Code for the Visigoths, in a.p. 506, 
he did so under the advice of his 
bishops. St. Augustine supervised 
and assisted in the revision of the 
laws of King Aithelbright of Eng- 
land; while the laws enacted by 
Howel the Good, of Wales, were 
submitted to the clergy, “lest the 
laics should ordain anything con- 
trary to Holy Scripture.”+ The 
laws of every Christianized land 
will probably be found to have been 


* Introduction Sen. Mor. 

+ For the historic parallels epitomized in these 
paragraphs the writer is entirely indebted to the 
editors of the government translation of the Sen- 


chus, who have brought together fully and fairly 
information. 


a large amount of historical i: 
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at some period submitted to some 
such supervision; and therefore, as 
the good deeds of men are said to 
outlive the doers, so we may per- 
haps assume that aught that is 
spiritual which modern legislators 
have left in the codes of lands 
where every other token of the 
olden faith is well-nigh gone is 
even still a glorious monument of 
the long-lived benefits of the an- 
cient church. 

That for which the Brehon laws 
have been most severely animad- 
verted upon, and which was most 
strongly urged as an objection to 
their retention by those English 
writers who advocated their final 
abolition, was their substitution of 
“eric,” or pecuniary fine, for bodi- 
ly punishment in the case of mur- 
der; yet probably it would be diffi- 
cult to find a stronger instance of 
the great wisdom employed in their 
compilation, or an enactment more 
suited to the exigencies of the na- 
tion or the people. It must be 
borne in mind that there never 
existed in independent Ireland a 
far-reaching, well-organized central 
authority; each chief was virtually 
independent within the limits of 
his own territory. That, therefore, 
there could be no—if one may em- 
ploy the phrase—general police sys- 
tem in such a society it is needless 
to say; nor can it be necessary to 
point out that when, in broil or of 
premeditated evil intent, a human 
life was taken, there was no power, 
such as existed in lands where the 
sway of the Romans extended, to 
seize the culprit. There was no 
strong place, no jail, for his safe 
custody. And seeing that, even if 
there were, the first feeling of near- 
ly every man is to seek the preser- 
vation of his own life, no matter 
how lightly he may think of that of 
another, it is not difficult to under- 
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stand that the punitory authority 
should be prompt indeed to act to 
hinder that flight which love of 
self-life would naturally induce—a 
flight which might be less than an 
arrow-shot, and could in nearly 
every case be quickly made to the 
territory of another and a jealously 
independent chief; a flight which 
might even be back to the ranks 
of the culprit’s own kinsmen. The 
editors of the government transla- 
tion look upon the non-introduc- 
tion of the Roman law as evidence 
of the strong attachment of the 
people to their old customs, and of 
the difficulty which St. Patrick 
must have experienced in introduc- 
ing the Gospel he came to preach; 
but a little consideration would 
probably have aroused the ideas we 
have sought to express, and re- 
minded them that it was utterly im- 
possible to uphold the “lex tali- 
onis” where the cohorts had never 
reached, where .there were no 
consuls, no lictors—in fact, none 
of the paraphernalia of a strong 
executive. It is at once apparent 
that the law which, supported as 
it must have been by a generally 
agreeing popular opinions compel- 
led the slayer of his fellow to make 
compensation to those who mourn- 
ed his victim was that which best 
suited the existing condition of the 
nation and the people. It may, of 
course, be said of such a law that it 
tended to lessen respect for human 
life ; but then, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the pen- 
alties which it enforced were heavy; 
that in a community such as the 
ancient Irish,* always deeply im- 

*It is a strange fact, and may perhaps in some 
way account for the readiness with which the 
Christian faith was received in Ireland, that even 
in the pagan days Erin was known as * the Holy 
Island.” Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his Carthage 
and the Carthaginians, translates and quotes a 


Latin paraphrase of the document which recorded 
the voyage of Himilco, a Carthaginian admiral, in 
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bued with religious feeling, the mur- 
derer would be hardly regarded 
favorably ; and that the law punish- 
ed the criminal severely, while giv- 
ing him the rest of a lifetime for 
sorrow instead of merely an arbi- 
trarily short period as under our 
modern laws. It is not, either, right 
to forget that such a code tended 
to prevent the growing up of aveng- 
ing feuds, or the perpetration of 
other murders in the name of ven- 
geance. Pecuniary, or rather pro- 
prietary, mulct was the only pun- 
ishment ordained in the laws of the 
Brehons; but being the only cer- 
tainly available one, it was the only 
punitory enactment it was useful 
they should contain. Penalties of 
various magnitude. were attached 
to various crimes or acts, and these 
in their turn were justly graduated 
according to the premeditated mal- 
ice, spontaneousness, or acciden- 


tality of the deed which called for ° 


reparation. 

In the golden days of Erin the 
Brehons gave their decisions from 
regularly fixed places of judgment— 
stone seats generally placed on the 
summit of an eminence—but in the 
days of Campion (in a.p. 1571) this 
regularly-constituted place of trial 
was changed for any green-clad 
bank, where, with the injured and 
the injurer before him, the Brehon 
heard the case, consulted his treas- 
ured law-books, and gave his judg- 
ment—a judgment to be as faithful- 
ly obeyed, as fully executed, though 
uttered beneath no other canopy 
than the leaves of a verdant oak, as 
those issued in the vaulted halls of 
Westminster or the marble palaces 


the fifth century B.c. It states that the sailors 
reached the Scilly Isles, and that *‘at the distance 
of two days’ sail from these is the Holy Island, 
with its abundant emerald pastures, inhabited by 
the Hibernians.” The creed of pagan Ireland was 
never disgraced by the hideous paganism of some 
other lands. 
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of St. Mark. The laws of St. Pat- 
rick were emphatic in their support 
of the inviolability of contracts and 
in their maintenance of the great 
principle of mutual regard for 
plighted words between covenant- 
ing parties. They lent no sanction 
to the theory that unprofitable bar- 
gains should be revisable at the will 
of a loser. ‘They declare in their 
semi-poetic way : « 

“ There are three periods at which the 
world dies: the period of a plague, of a 
general war, of the dissolution of verbal 
contracts. 

“ The binding of ali to their good and 
bad contracts prevents the lawlessness 
of the world.”* 


‘*Every contract made without deceit 
is binding.”+ 


The Brehon annotators explained 
these clauses quaintly thus : 


‘* There are three periods at which the 
world dies ; i.¢., there are particular times 
in which its worth (.¢., its goodness) de- 
parts from every one in the world; i.¢., 
there are three periods, or three things 
in these times, in which their goodness 
departs from the people of the world. 
The three things which depart from them 
in these three times are their people, 
their cattle, and their worthiness.” 


And again they tell us what they 
understood by the words “ dissolu- 
tion of verbal contracts,” and write 
that they mean— 


“ The going back of the thing for which 
security was properly given by word of 
mouth, or of the gift which one has given 
away—.e., denying it or not acknowledg- 
ing it, or setting it aside in any way 
whatsoever, as by force.” 


The laws refused to recognize 
and regarded as null and void— 


“The contract of the laborer without 
his chief, the contract of a monk without 
his abbot, the contract of the son of a liv- 
ing father without the father, the con- 
tract of a fool or mad women.” 


* Gov. trans, Sen. Mor, vol. i. pp. 51, 52. 
+ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 363. 
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The sections of the Senghus en- 
titled respectively “Cain Saerrath ” 
and “Cain Aigillne” dealt with the 
tenure of land and the tribal re- 
sponsibilities of the occupiers of 
the soil. Each occupier appears to 
have belonged to a tribe, and each 
tribe was necessarily a community 
of individuals conferring mutual 
advantages and benefits as well as 
responsibilities. The support of 
aged and childless members of a 
tribe fell upon the rest, and the en- 
tire of its members were liable for 
certain contracts made by individ- 
uals amongst them, provided such 
contracts were entered into with 
the assent of the body. A member 
of a tribe might protest against the 
entering into of contracts binding 
on all, but individuals who had been 
guilty of certain tribal offences were 
debarred from exercising this privi- 
lege. “‘ Hecannot impugn the con- 
tracts of the tribe who wounds or 
betrays by evil deeds and evil com- 
pacts, who alienates his tribe-lands, 
against whom bad contracts have 
been proved, who has adopted one 
of a strange tribe, who does not 
share the tribe property with the 
profits and losses,, who does not 
observe justice.”* As will be 
gathered from the foregoing, the 
alienation of land from the tribe 
to which the holder belonged was 
virtually prohibited. Land could 
not be conferred upon an adopted 
son, if he were of another tribe, 
and the occupier was bound to of- 
fer his ground on sale to his nearest 
kinsman before strangers could ob- 
tain it. The law also enacted rela- 
tive to the position of chief, which 
was not originally necessarily a he- 
reditary one, that 


“Every head defends its members, if 


it be a goodly head, of good morals, ex- 
empt, affluent, capable. The body of 


* Gov. trans. Sen. Mor, vol. ii. p. 285. 
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evety head is his tribe, for there is no 
body without ahead. The head of every 
tribe, according to the people, should be 
the man of the tribe who is the most ex- 
perienced, the most noble, the most 
wealthy, the wisest, the most truly popu- 
lar.” * 


The chief was entitled to receive 
rents from the occupiers of the 
land, but he was bound to supply 
the stock therefor. The system of 
tenure in force was closely akin to 
that known by the names of métayer 
or meszeria tenure, and which still 
prevails in parts of France and 
Italy and almost exclusively in 
Greece, and which consists in the 
payment of rent by the allotment 
to the landlord or proprietor of a 
fixed proportion of the produce of 
the soil. It is worthy of note, and 
perhaps goes somewhat to prove 
the wisdom of the Brehon laws, or 
at least their suitability to the peo- 
ple, that were they even now in 
force, or such a system of land 
tenure as they sanctioned, the pre- 
sent Irish rent-reduction agitation 
would have no raison détre, for the 
landlord, paid by his fixed share 
of the annual produce, would re- 
ceive so much as, and no more than, 
the season gave him, and for that 
much just what the markets valued 
it at—not a system approved by po- 
litical economists; rather, perhaps, 
one best suited to a people igno- 
rant of either greenbacks or cur- 
rency ; but nevertheless fair, as were 
most of the earlier rules of men 
when they had to share more with 
their brothers than most do now. 
The law also dealt with the rela- 
tions between the church and the 
tenants of its lands, as well as with 
those between the church and peo- 
ple. The tenants owed the church 
“tithes and first fruits and alms,” 
and it, in its turn, was to give its 


* Ibid, vol. ii. p. 279. 
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tenants “preaching and offering 
and requiem for souls, and the re- 
ceiving of every son for instruction 
and of every tenant to right re- 
pentance.” It is in that portion 
of the Senchus known as the “ Corus 
Bescna,” or customary law, we 
learn what were the mutual obliga- 
tions of church and people. It 
tells us: 


“The enslaved shall be freed, and 
plebeians shall be exalted by receiving 
church grades and by performing peni- 
tential service to God. For the Lord is 
accessible ; he will not refuse any kind 
of person after belief, either among the 
noble or the plebeian tribes ; so likewise 
is the church open to every one who goes 
under her rule. 

“‘There are many things which come 
into the law of nature which do not 
come into the written law. Dubhthach 
showed these to Patrick ; what did not 
disagree with the word of God in the 
written law, and with the consciences of 
the believers, was retained in the Bre- 
hon code by the church and_the poets. 
All the law of nature was just, except 
the faith and its obligations, and the 
harmony of the church and the people, 
and the right of either party from the 
other and in the other, for the people 
have a right in the church and the 
church in the people.” * 


These respective rights were, of 
the people, “baptism, and commu- 
nion, and requiem of soul, and offer- 


ing,’ . . . “ with the recital of the 
word of God to all who listen to 
it and keep it”; of the church, 
“tithes, and first fruits, and first- 
lings.” The first-born was devoted 
to the service of the church, the 
first fruits of the land and the stock 
went to its support—in fact, the old 
laws of Erin speak loud of the old 
faith of her people and the great 
price they set upon that faith. 

The laws also took precautions 
against any negligence or injustice 
on the part of the judges, and the 
Brehon annotators point out the 


* Gov. trans. Sen. Mor, vol. iii. pp. 32, 33- 
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various ways in which one of their 
body. might become liable to pun- 
ishment, and the matters which 
would go to aggravate or modify his 
offence. It was to be considered 
whether his false (wrong) judgment 
was passed through “malice” or 
“inadvertence” (error); whether, 
if passed through inadvertence, he 
sought to uphold its correctness 
through malice or continued inad- 
vertence. If it was through inad- 
vertence he had acted, provided he 
did not seek to maintain the cor- 
rectness of his act, no penalty was 
to be imposed, but he lost his fee. 
A strong belief in the probity and 
justice of the Brehons, however, pre- 
vailed, and traditions repeated by 
the commentators tell us that, when 
they “deviated from the truth of 
nature, there appeared blotches 
upon their cheeks; as first of all 
on the right cheek of Sen Mac 
Aig] whenever he pronounced a 
false judgment, but they disappear- 
ed again when he had passed a 
true judgment. Connla never pass- 
ed a false judgment, through the 
grace of the Holy Ghost which was 
upon him. Sencha Mac Col Cluin 
was not wont to pass judgment 
until he had pondered upon it in 
his breast the night before. When 
Fachtna, his son, had passed a 
false judgment, if in the time of 
fruit, all the fruit of the territo- 
ry in which it happened fell off in 
one night. Sencha Mac Aililla 
never pronounced a false judgment 
without getting three permanent 
blotches on his face for each 
judgment. Fithel had the truth 
of nature, so that he pronounced 
no false judgment. Morann never 
pronounced a judgment without 
having a chain around his neck. 
When he pronounced a false judg- 
ment the chain tightened round his 
neck, If he passed a true one it 
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expanded down upon him.” Apoc- 
ryphal as may be these stories, they 
would at least never have grown 
up around the memories of judges 
who were unjust. The laws of the 
Brehons dealt minutely with social 
arrangements, and entered clearly 
into all the points requiring strict 
adjustment in the system of foster- 
age then so prevalent in Ireland; 
and both the laws and the annota- 
tions give us some interesting in- 
formation as to the costumes and 
education of the various classes. 
We gather from them that the 
son of the king of Erin was enti- 
tled to wear satin and robes of scar- 
let, to have a silver scabbard for 
his sword and a gold and crystal 
brooch. The sons of the superior 


chiefs were provided with new co- 
lored clothes at all times, one suit, 
“the Sunday clothes, better than 
the week-day clothes,” but “all 
embroidered with gold and silver.”’ 


The food of the children of every 
class in fosterage was stirabout, or 
porridge, but “the flavoring” was 
varied with the rank of the recipi- 
ent—“ salt butter for the sons of 
inferior grades, fresh butter for the 
sons of chieftains, honey for the 
sons of kings.” The sons of those 
of high rank were taught horseman- 
ship, archery, chess-playing, and 
swimming; the daughters were in- 
structed in “sewing, cutting-out, 
and .embroidering.” The sons of 
kings were, according to the law 
itself,* to have a horse “at the 
time of the races.” The sons of 
those of lower rank were taught 
“the herding of lambs and calves, 
and kids and young pigs, and kiln- 
drying, and combing, and wood- 
cutting”; the daughters, “the use 


* The informatien epitomized here is not found, 
except where expressly stated. in the laws, but in 
the annotations of the Brehons, who state that “ the 
custom now is,’’ as above, 
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of the quern, and the kneading- 
trough, and the use of the sieve.” 

The complexity of the social re- 
lations produced by the system of 
fosterage gave full scope to the 
ingenuity of the Brehons in fram- 
ing regulations to meet them. The 
real parents of the children paid a 
“fosterage fee” when consigning 
them to the care of the foster-pa- 
rents. This fee was of course paid in 
what then was not only the wealth, 
but actually, as the representative 
of, and as being really value, the 
currency ofthe country—viz., cattle. 
Then, as it followed that cattle 
might die while the child lived, or 
vice versa, a series of compensa- 
tory rules had to be laid down, 
varied again with regard to the 
time and cause of death; for neg- 
lect might produce death as well 
as disease. Further, provision had 
to be made for the parents wishing 
to remove a child from the foster- 
ers, and regulations framed to meet 
such cases, varied in their turn 
with regard to “ necessity,” “ pride,” 
or “caprice” being the motive of 
the removal. Regard had also to 
be had to the fosterers, for these or 
other reasons, refusing to retain 
the foster-child. . In fine, no part of 
the Senchus displays more fully the 
painstaking character of the origi- 
nal Brehon law-makers and suc- 
ceeding annotators than that deal- 
ing with this difficult subject. 

One of the strangest facts con- 
nected with the Brehon laws was 
the power they appear to have pos- 
sessed of inducing many who, by 
strong personal interests, were at 
first antagonistic to them to adopt 
them as their own, to live and deal 
with their brothers in accordance 
with their behests. Over and over 
again when the armor-clad follow- 
ers of the Normans had prevailed 
over the gallant but untrained and 
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nearly unaccoutred kerns of a na- 
tive chief, when conquest and con- 


fiscation had given such rights as 


they could to the stranger, when 
fortalice and keep had been raised 
by the foreign noble, almost his 
first step was to call in the native 
Brehon, to adopt the usages of his 
law, to fall into the position of 
semi-chieftain of the people living 


under the shadow of his castle 


walls. Law after law was passed 
by the parliaments of the Pale pro- 
hibiting such action as this, but the 
Brehon code, in their despite, re- 
tained its hold on the natives and 
conquered the conquerors. It was 
only when the “blood and iron” 
reign of Elizabeth had come and 
gone, and the witch and tobacco- 
hating Scotch king held the sceptre 
of England, that the Brehon laws 
ceased to be generally observed by 
the Irish; yet even still, and even 
well on in the reign of Charles II., 
did some survivors of the Brehons 
continue to hold their law-schools. 
No doubt one cause of the adop- 
tion of the Brehonic code by the 
English settlers lay in the fact that 
unless they were prepared—which 
they were not—to introduce a legal 
system of their own, entire and 
complete, they could not well sub- 
vert that which only the people of 
the land would recognize; and it 
was not until the sway of England 
became thoroughly organized, and 
English officialism became a per- 
vading power throughout the coun- 
try, that the people bowed to the 
inevitable and ceased to invoke the 
law which their conquerors were 
now able to set aside, and to the 
decisions of whose judges they 
could now afford to refuse recogni- 
tion. A chief difficulty which Eng- 
lish lawyers, and writers in the in- 
terests of England, experienced in 
their efforts to overthrow the an- 
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cient law was that no well-bas- 
ed charge of injustice could be 
urged against it. They might and 
did declaim against the wrongful- 
ness of the “eric” fines, but then 
in the same breath they had to ad- 
mit, like Sir John Davis, attorney- 
general to James I., that “there is 
no nation of people under the sun 
doth love equal and indifferent jus- 
tice better than the Irish, or will 
rest better satisfied thereof, al- 
though it be against themselves, so 
as they may have the protection 
and benefit of the law when upon 
just cause they do desire it.” A 
law which fostered the popular 
feeling which Sir John Davis ad- 
mitted cannot have been a bad 
one; it were an unprofitable but 
curious task to inquire, Has the 
English law which replaced it done 
as much ? 

Having so far, though so imper- 
fectly, sketched the history of the 
Brehons and their laws, a little as 
to the sources of modern knowlédge 
of their code will not be out of place. 
The manuscript copies of the laws 
from which the government trans- 
lation has been made are four; three 
of these lie in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, the other amongst the Har- 
leian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, London. For years these 
were looked upon as undecipher- 
able, being written, as we have said, 
in the Bérla Feini dialect, which 
no ordinary student of Irish litera- 
ture can read, and so many at- 
tempts to turn them into English 
had failed that they were regard- 
ed by many eminent Irish antiqua- 
rians as hopelessly sealed books. 
The government commission, how- 
ever, with the aid of the late Eu- 
gene O’Curry and others, produc- 
ed after many years some admira- 
ble volumes of translations, and it 
is from these we have drawn for 
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this article. All the existing manu- 
scripts are apparently of great an- 
tiquity, and evidently transcripts 
of the law made by individual Bre- 
hons for their own purposes. Each 
was written by the original copyist 
as is prepared a modern lawyer’s 
“wide-lined draft” of a legal docu- 
ment—that is, with considerable 
spaces between the lines and with 
large margins. The original text 
is large and bold, but between the 
lines and out into the margins are 
written the annotations and expla- 
nations of the law of successive 
Brehons. These are written in the 
most minute characters, frequently 
calling for the use of a magnifying- 
glass by the translator. The office 


of Brehon having, as we have said, 
become hereditary, these manu- 
scripts passed from father to son, 
and hence the growth of commen- 
tary which so puzzled the antiqua- 


ries. The interlined notes not only 
deal with the law itself but’ with 
the history and traditions of the 
Brehons, and one more elaborate 
than the others purports to epito- 
mize the history of the creation of 
the universe. 

Amongst the notes on the oldest 
manuscript translated there is one 
which we can hardly avoid reading 
with feelings of a reverent kind. 
The note itself is old, and of course 
its existence proves the greater an- 
tiquity of the larger script. We have 
spoken of the faith of the Brehons 
of Ireland; this note gives proof, if 
such were needed, of the piety of 
the literary and legal chiefs of the 
ancient Irish race. In 1349 a 
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great pestilence visited Ireland and 
ravaged city and hamlet. The 
year after the coming of this scourge 
the note to which we have referred 
was written; it is as follows : 


“One thousand three hundred ten and 
forty years (1350) from the birth of Christ 
till this night, and this is the second 
year since the coming of the plague into 
Ireland. I have written this in the twen- 
tieth year of my age. I am Hugh, son 
of Conor Mac Egan, and whoever reads 
it let him offer a prayer of mercy for my 
soul. This is Christmas night, and on 
this night I place myself under the pro- 
tection of the King of heaven and earth, 
beseeching that he will bring me and my 
friends safe through this plague.—Hucu 
(son of Conor, son of Gilla-na-naeve, son 
of Dunslavey) Mac EGAN, who wrote 
this in his own father’s book in the year 
of the great plague.” * 


The son of the old Brehon in- 
scribing his prayer that gloom- 
shrouded Christmas night, when 
the cold, blighting grasp of pesti- 
lence rested heavy on his land and 
his kinsmen, perchance, lay dead in 
their homes around, was a theme 
for a poet; and, though no doubt 
more likely now one of those to be 
prayed to rather than prayed for, 
who of his faith in that distant land 
of which he never dreamt, in which 
his words now again see the light, 
but will do as he asks, and with 
bended head listen to his voice, 
telling through the mist of ages, 
across the countless graves, of 
community of faith and of unity 
stronger than time or death ? 


* The Annals of the Four Masters record nine 
years later, in A.D. 1359, the death of ‘‘ Hugh, son 
of Conor Mac Egan, chief Brehon in Ireland.”’ 
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THE COURT OF NAPOLEON L.* 


It is seldom that the secret his- 
tory of courts, when it comes to be 
published two or three generations 
after the events of any specially 
stirring period, reflects credit on 
the chief actors in those events; 
but the disenchantment that grows 
out of the reading of Mme. de Ré- 
musat’s account of the court life 
of Saint-Cloud and Malmaison is 
worse in degree than almost any 
shock of the kind. Froude’s por- 
trait of Elizabeth is sufficiently 
lowering, and a greater shattering 
of a popular ideal than his pur- 
posely-contrived libel on Mary 
Stuart; and Henri. Quatre and Le 
Grand Monarque, Louis XIV., 
though idols of the French people, 
or of a portion of it, were no heroes 
to their close companions, and have 
been since “exposed” more or 
less mercilessly by political friends 
and foes. The cu/tus of the great 
Napoleon has been always less 
personal than that of Henry IV.; 
he was /a gloire, and, foreigner as 
he was, yet identified himself with 
a new France, which he made into 
the lawgiver of Europe for a few 
years. His soldiers loved him 
with the love of a Roman legion 
for a victorious general, and his 
subjects with the unthinking en- 
thusiasm of men whom he had 
emancipated from the ancient re- 
straints, and to whom he had theo- 
retically thrown open every office, 
military and civil. Czsarism has 
never been so completely revived 
in modern times as in his person 
and circumstances, and the fascina- 


* Memoirs of Mme. de Rémusat, 1802-1808. 
With a preface and notes by her grandson, Paul de 
Rémusat, . 


tion of his power, great as Mme. de 
Rémusat confesses it to have been 
even to those who stood close 
enough to him to detect every ble- 
mish on his character, has been 
singularly perpetuated by tradition, 
and shared in by the very foreign- 
ers whose fathers were either his 
conquered or his victorious ene- 
mies. In no country at present is 
his memory detested as it is in 
France itself by certain political 
parties; England especially has 
swung back almost to an absurd re- 
action against her former equally 
absurd dislike and fear of Bona- 
partism. A few critics, judging the 
modern Alexander by the standard 
of principle, have long pointed out 
calmly his shortcomings as a man, 
and their readers have sadly ac- 
quiesced in a judgment that takes 
from the greatest historical charac- 
ter of the nineteenth century every 
detail of moral greatness; but such 
readers and critics did not con- 
stitute the majority even among 
averagely educated people, so that 
this book of Mme. de Rémusat 
found still a large number of vague 
and ignorant admirers of Napoleon, 
to whom it comes as an unwelcome 
revelation and a distressing shock. 
The author herself experienced the 
same shock, and not the least value 
of the book is her history of the 
change of feeling among the First 
Consul’s adherents, and the suc- 
cession of disappointments which 
opened their eyes to faults which 
they were only too willing and 
anxious not to see. 

What strikes the reader most is 
the incredible meanness and nar- 
rowness of soul that co-existed in 
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Napoleon with the most command- 
ing intellectual qualities, the wide 
grasp of mind, the comprehensive, 
statesmanlike calculation that dis- 
tinguished him. As a ruler anda 
diplomat he was almost as great as 
in the field; but the motive of each 
great action was contemptible, and 
his selfish concentration was so in- 
tense as to destroy the- admira- 
tion of any one acquainted with the 
secret sources of his publicly bene- 
ficial schemes. Throughout the 
book we do not find patriotism 
once mentioned as having even the 
faintest share in any deed of his, 
and we are driven to choose as the 
only redeeming trait in his portrait 
as traced by Mme. de Rémusat a 
certain cynical honesty in avowing 
his low motives. Personal supre- 
macy was his idol; he used the 
world, his country, his family, his 
wife, as tools and relaxations; he 
knew no higher law than his own 
will, and a refinement of passion 
incidental to his nature resulted in 
a type less excusable than that of 
the mere sensualist—namely, in that 
of an egotist so skilful and so cool 
as to be able at will to subordinate 
his animal to his intellectual pas- 
sions. 

Outside of his extraordinary 
military and administrative capa- 
city, his character, as depicted by 
Mme. de Rémusat, his wife’s lady- 
in-waiting and constant attendant, 
appears by no means exceptional. 
Violence and coarseness, the result 
partly of a neglected education, a 
selfishness proof against every at- 
tack, a love for political intrigue, 
an actual relish for dishonesty 
(which no doubt made him appre- 
ciate Talleyrand so fully), a sensi- 
tiveness to small slights such as 
newspaper squibs, and a general 
want of dignity and courtesy joined 
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to vulgar hankering after display,* 
make up a picture common enough 
in every-day life, in every rank of 
society, in every age of the world. 
Where he got the dourgeois part 
of his faults (which were certainly 
not extenuated by dourgeois good-na- 
ture) it is difficult to say, for his de- 
scent on both sides was good, and 
camp-life never yet spoilt a man 
who was a gentleman at heart. But 
so snobbish was he that he consid- 
ered it a great gain to attach to his 
household the family of the Rému- 
sats at the time when “citizen” 
was still scrupulously used instead 
of “monsieur,” and that, when he 
had succeeded in gaining over a few 
really of the old zodlesse, he look- 
ed coldly on the Rémusats and for- 
got his promises of advancement. 
That they were among the few 
honest and fearless people who 
told him the truth appears clear 
from these Memoirs, themselves 
only the echo of a former manu- 
script journal unfortunately de- 
stroyed during the “Hundred 
Days” for fear of compromising the 
author’s husband and family. The 
Rémusats and the Vergennes 
(Mme. de Rémusat’s people) were 
of the upper middle classes, the 
professional and official duties of 
which, in local parliaments and 
courts of law, constituted them, be- 
fore the Revolution, a so-called 
order of nobility, “Za noblesse de la 
robe.”” From this class were re- 
cruited most of the intelligence, 
the honesty, and the sound politi- 

*To such awkward and ludicrous situations did 
this liking lead him that once, on the occasion of a 
religious reception tendered to him by the clergy of 
Sainte-Gudule, in Brussels, he was found to have 
slipped into the church privately by a side-door, 
and seated himself on the throne prepared for him 
by the altar, while the clergy were waiting at the 
main entrance; Charles V. having done this, and 
Napoleon hoping the little side-door would be 


henceforth called the “ door of Charles V. and of 
Bonaparte.” 
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cal theories which issued in the 
original conservative and constitu- 
tional party of the Girondins. Al- 
most as many of the victims of the 
guillotine came from this class as 
from the aristocracy proper, and 
not a few of the ¢migrds belonged 
also to it; but it was chiefly from its 
ranks that the successive adherents 
of each new government claiming 
to represent law and order came. 
At present, when as a class it exists 
no longer, its former elements have 
gone to form the respectable and 
moderate wing of the Republican 
party in France, and this because 
the experience of the century has 
taught the country to distrust the 
promises of any of the monarchical 
parties. After the Terror, as Na- 
poleon himself once observed to 
Mme. de Rémusat, no one cared 
for anything but to be allowed to 
live in peace; but as things settled 
down each new form and devel- 
opment of accepted authority was 
looked upon as an experiment, and 
no one not committed to the fol- 
lies and etiquette of the ancien ré- 
gime—for such trifles are practical- 
ly more binding links than princi- 
ple—could be considered unpatri- 
otic or disloyal in taking office 
under the new system. The au- 
thor of these Memoirs evidently 
felt, after circumstances altered her 
estimate of Napoleon, that some 
apology was needed for her re- 
maining at court and her husband 
retaining one of his posts there, 
although we fail to see why the 
apologies are so elaborate and so 
often repeated.* Her son and 


* M. Charles de Rémusat, the author’s eldest son, 
remarks apropos of the change of government 
which brought in the Bourbons and cast indiscri- 
minate and exaggerated odium on everything Bo- 
napartist : “In every great political movement 
there is a fascination, unless one is preserved from 
it by party spirit; and this sympathy, combined 
with the national taste for declamation, has a large 
share in the absurdities which accompany every 
change of government.” The Rémusats’ modera- 
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grandson add to her Memoirs notes 
on herself, describing her as a most 
judicious and discreet person, sway- 
ed only by principle, and uncompro- 
mising in her love of truth and jus- 
tice; her personal attachment to 
the Empress Joséphine does not 
prevent her giving us an unflatter- 
ing portrait of that gracious and 
attractive but essentially weak 
and frivolous woman, who has the 
advantage of being looked upon 
by posterity only as the victim of 
Napoleon’s ambition in the matter 
of the divorce. Although José- 
phine de Beauharnais was the only 
woman for whom Napoleon felt 
anything like love, she was not the 
woman to raise his estimate of the 
sex in general ; for, as Mme. de Ré- 
musat puts it— 


‘* She was deficient in depth of feeling 
and elevation of mind. She preferred 
to charm her husband by her beauty ra- 
ther than the influence of certain vir- 
tues. She carried complaisance to ex- 
cess for his sake, and kept her hold on 
him by concessions which, perhaps, con- 
tributed to increase the contempt with 
which he habitually regarded women.* 

. She feared him and allowed him 
to dictate to her in everything. She was 
changeable, easy to move and easy to 
appease, incapable of prolonged emo- 
tion, of sustained attention, of serious 
reflection ; and although her greatness 


tion was evidently their fault in many eyes, and 
hence, no doubt, the anxiety of the author to ex- 
plain and justify this unusual and unpopular vir- 
tue. 

* He made a few exceptions, of whom his step- 
daughter, Queen Hortense, was the chief. ‘‘ He 
always professed positive veneration for her... . 
In her presence his language was always careful and 
decent. He often appealed to her to arbitrate be- 
tween his wife arid himself, and he took rebukes 
from her that he would not have listened to pa- 
tiently from any one else. ‘Hortense,’ he said 
more than once, ‘forces me to believe in virtue.’ ”’ 
Mme. de Rémusat warmly vindicates Hortense 
from the imputations thrown on her character both 
during her life and after her death, though the edi- 
tor, her grandson, seems rather to accept the origi- 
nal verdict against the Queen of Holland. Napo- 
leon’s own testimony appears, however, as a formal 
contradiction of such accusations, or at least a pow- 
erful argument against them. At all events her 
husband’s brutal and sullen Sy oa and his 
cruelty towards her, are equally well known. 
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did not turn her head, neither did it 
educate her.... He [Bonaparte] ex- 
erted an evil influence over her, for he 
inspired her with contempt for morality 
and with a large share of her own char- 
acteristic suspicion, and he taught her 
the art of lying, which each of them prac- 
tised with skill and effect.” 


On the other hand, she pos- 
sessed all the social qualities best 
fitted for the wife of a ruler; her 
manner was perfect, her natural 
tact infallible (except when jeal- 
ousy was in question, when she 
behaved with the most childish and 
undignified petulance, and resorted 
to foolish expedients such as are 
seldom heard of in the lives of queens 
who have had the same slights to 
bear), her memory was good, her 
sweetness of temper exemplary, 
and her knowledge of her own defi- 
ciencies in the matter of education 
so wielded as to prevent her ever 
making blunders in conversation. 
When she first married Napoleon— 
then the hero of the Italian cam- 
paign, but still an obscure general— 
he was, as she thought, “ dreamy, 
silent, and awkward in the society 
of women, but passionate and fas- 
cinating, although rather an odd 
person in every way ”; but she be- 
lieved the Egyptian campaign to 
have ‘spoilt and “changed his tem- 
per, and developed that petty des- 
potism from which she afterwards 
suffered so much.” 

Napoleon himself looked upon 
his Egyptian campaign very differ- 
ently, though one can perceive the 
link between “petty despotism ” 
and theatrical display. One of 
the strange inconsistencies of this 
calculating politician was a vein 
of wayward romance of the same 
sort as some attribute at present 
to the prime minister of England. 
From Napoleon’s own lips Mme. 
de Rémusat heard the following 
astonishing words: 
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‘*The charm of Oriental conquest 
drew my thoughts away from Europe 
more than I should have believed pos- 
sible. My imagination interfered this 
time again with my actions ; but I think 
it died out at St. Jean d’Acre. How- 
ever that may be, I shall never allow it 
to interfere with me again. In Egypt I 
found ‘myself free from the wearisome 
restraints of civilization.* I dreamed 
all sorts of things, and I saw how all I 
dreamed might be realized. I created a 
religion. I pictured myself on the road 
to Asia, mounted on an elephant, with 
a turban on my head, and in my hand a 
new Koran, which | should compose ac- 
cording to my own ideas. I would have 
the combined experience of two worlds 
to set about my enterprise ; I wa’ to have 
ransacked for my own advantage the 
whole domain of history ; Iwas to have at- 
tacked the English power in India, and 
renewed my relations with old Europe 
by my conquest. The time which I pass- 
ed in Egypt was the most delightful 
part of my life, for it was the most 
ideal... 


True to his nature, he speaks of 
the expedition as “a happy thought” 
extricating him from entangle- 
ments in France which threatened 
a premature popularity and a pro- 
bable sentence of disgrace or exile 
by the Directory, and of the events 
that put an end to his oriental 
dreams as “fate,” never once re- 


* This was one of his evil specialties, civilization 
in this case meaning every decency of life, not to 
mention morality. His arrogant belief in his des- 
tiny made of him a demi-god in his own eyes, and 
he was not ashamed to say to his wife when she re- 
proached him with his infidelities: ‘* lam not an or- 
dinary man, and the laws of morais and of custom 
were never made for me.” Although he consider- 
ed himself exempt by divine right from such laws, 
he was unduly solicitous that his court should be 
modelled on the stiffest and most antiquated prin- 
ciples of etiquette ; dress and title, precedence, de- 
corum, the essentials of good breeding, and the 
puerile details of ancient ceremony were all alike 
paramount in his eyes, yet he himself submitted 
with ill-concealed impatience to any personal re- 
straint, and did not know how to conciliate by king- 
ly graciousness the very men he most wished to 
attract, while he scorned to use manly and simple 
manners towards them. On one occasion he said: 
** You must be aware that I, for example, cannot be 
bound by /es convenances ” (the Proprieties) ; and 
Talleyrand on another ion, when N 
then emperor, was ridiculing good taste, ar to 
him : “ Good taste is your personal enemy ; if you 
could have got rid of it by cannon-balls it would 
long ago have ceased to exist,” 
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ferring to the bearing of the war 
on the interests of France, or allud- 
ing in any way to a serious and wor- 
thy motive in the conduct of that 
dazzling campaign. 

Except the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien and the disgrace of Mo- 
reau, the first volume of Mme. de 
Rémusat’s Memoirs contains no 
narrative of important events, and 
is chiefly a commentary on Napo- 
leon’s character as revealed by 
numberless domestic incidents. 
In fact, as the book is rather a por- 
trait than a history, we can give a 
summary of it only by quoting the 
extracts and anecdotes bearing on 
and explaining the less well-known 
features of the character of the 
great soldier and lawgiver whom 
France worshipped for years, and 
who, in spite of anything which 
subsequent political hatred has 
proclaimed, undoubtedly ruled the 
country with its own full and en- 
thusiastic consent. 

Napoleon’s estimate of himself 
was not self-deceptive, and the 
observation of those close to his 
person could not but help concur- 
ring silently in his bitter jest that 
when he was gone the world would 
utter a “great ouf/” (a popular 
French expression of relief). 


‘*T have never known him admire or 
comprehend a fine action. . .. He did 
not hesitate to say that he recognized the 
superiority of aman by the greater or less 
degree of cleverness with which he used 
the art of lying; . . . all his methods of 
government were from among those which 
have a tendency to debase men, . 
he endeavored to isolate every one; he 
never sold a favor without awakening a 
sense of uneasiness, for he held that the 
true way to attach the recipients to him- 
self was by compromising them, and 
often even by blasting them in public 
opinion.” 


This was the reason of his mak- 
ing M. de Caulaincourt, whose pa- 
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sents had been under personal ob- 
ligations to the royal family, play 
unconsciously the most conspicuous 
part in the arrest of the Duc d’En- 
ghien. “ Now,” said he, “the Jaco- 
bins will be able to forgive his be- 
ing a gentleman.” He had a pre- 


. dilection for employing mean ways 


to enlarge his influence even in his 
own family, encouraging his wife 
and the ladies of his court to accu- 
mulate debts, which he would sud- 
denly though temporarily withdraw 
or withhold from them the means 
of paying. He was fond of medi- 
ocrity because he could brook no 
opposition; and, though he saw 
through servility, he never rebuked 
it or invited the reverse. He de- 
lighted in making people uncom- 
fortable in trivial matters, thinking 
thus to keep them perpetually on 
the gut-vive as to their chances of 
continued favor ; and would some- 
times feign a temper he did not 
feel, for the sake of embarrassing 
his attendants and counteracting 
the effect of any unusual kindness 
of manner. Talleyrand, though a 
polished gentleman, was in other 
respects so like him that he would 
overlook even cabinet differences 
and still ask his advice familiarly ; 
and, indeed, Talleyrand was the 
only man who could manage and 
yet not infuriate him, as witness 
the following anecdote. Thetreaty 
of Amiens between England and 
France in 1810 gave rise to some 
difficulties, of which the First Con- 
sul was anxiously waiting the result. 


One day “a courier arrived and 
brought to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
the much-desired signature. M. de 
Talleyrand put it in his pocket and went 
to the First Consul. He appeared be- 
fore him with that immovable counte- 
nance which he wears on every occasion. 
For a whole hour he remained with 
Bonaparte, transacting a number of im- 
portant matters of business, and when 
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all was done, ‘ Now,’ he said, smiling, 
‘I am going to give you a great plea- 
sure: the treaty is signed, and here it 
a” 


Bonaparte was astounded at this 
fashion of announcing the matter. 
“Why ‘did you not tell me at 
once?” he demanded. “Ah!” re- 
plied M. de Talleyrand, “ because 
then you would not have listened 
to me on any other subject. When 
you are pleased you are not always 
pleasant.” The self-control dis- 
played in this reticence struck the 
Consul, “and,” added M. de Tal- 
leyrand, “ did not make him angry, 
because he saw immediately how 
far it might be made useful to him- 
self.” Naturally Napoleon did 
not think much of friendship or 
personal devotion, though Talley- 
rand, once answering his rather 
careless remark on Marshal Ber- 
thier, one of the hero-worshippers 
of the First Consul, that “he really 
could not understand how a rela- 
tion that bears some appearance of 
friendship has established itself be- 
tween him and Berthier;... I 
don’t indulge in useless sentiment, 
and Berthier is so uninteresting 
that I don’t know why I should 
care at all about him,.. .” said 
pointedly: “If you do care about 
him, do you know the reason why? 
It is because he believes in you.” 
Talleyrand was ill in bed when 
Napoleon (then only a subordinate) 
set out for Egypt, and on the latter 
mentioning that he was in money 
difficulties the minister bade him 
take the loan of one hundred thou- 
sand francs out of his desk. When 
the powerful First Consul returned 
him the money he told him he had 
often wondered what interest he 
could have had at the time in lend- 
ing it. “I had none,” said Talley- 
rand. “I was feeling very ill; it 
was quite possible I might never 
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see you again; but you were young, 
you had impressed me very strong- 
ly, and I felt impelled to render 
you a service without any after- 
thought whatever.” Napoleon’san- 
swer was almost Mephistophelian : 
“In that case,” he said, “if it 
was really done without any de- 
sign you acted a dupe’s part.” 
Years later his cold-bloodedness 
was the same. Talleyrand, advis- 
ing with him as to the ill success 
of the Spanish war, sketched a 
statesmanlike plan including a re- 
nunciation of his pretensions in 
Spain and a magnanimous with- 
drawal of troops from a country 
which evidently had no intention 
of welcoming them as liberators. 
“ Such an avowal,” said he, “ made 
in a lofty tone, and when the ene- 
my are still hesitating on our fron- 
tier, can only do you honor; and 
you are still too strong for it to be 
regarded as a cowardly act.” 


‘* A cowardly act !” replied Bonaparte. 
‘* What does that matter to me? Un- 
derstand that I should not fail to com- 
mit one, if it were useful to me. In 
reality there is nothing really noble or 
base in this world ; I have in my charac- 
ter all that can contribute to secure my 
power and to deceive those who think 
they know me. Frankly, I am base, 
essentially base. I give you my word 
that I should feel no repugnance to com- 
mit what would be called by the world 
a dishonorable action ; my secret ten- 
dencies, which are, after all, those of na- 
ture, opposed to certain affectations of 
greatness with which I have to adorn 
myself, give me infinite resources with 
which to baffle every one. Therefore all 
1 have to do now is to consider whether 
your advice agrees with my present poli- 
cy, and to try and find out besides 
whether you have not some private in- 
terest in urging me to take this step.” 


Metternich won from Napoleon 
a questionable eulogy akin to the 
above declaration : “ He approach- 
es to being a statesman,” said the 
First Consul, “ for he lies very well.” 
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History has dwelt so much on the 
gigantic intellect of Napoleon that 
we are not surprised at further 
confirmation of its greatness and 
extent; Mme. de Rémusat says it 
owed nothing to education, for in 
reality he was ignorant, reading 
but little, and that hurriedly; but 
he quickly seized upon the little he 
learned, and his imagination de- 
veloped it so extensively that he 
might easily have passed for a well- 
educated man. His intellectual 
capacity seemed to be vast from 
the number of subjects he could 
take in and classify without fa- 
tigue. This appeared in his cor- 
respondence, when he would dic- 
tate to several secretaries at once, 
on various matters, so rapidly to 
each that they could not possibly 
follow him; while his want of con- 
siderateness was equal to his ge- 
nius, and made him actually de- 
light in the hurry and distress he 
caused by refusing ever to repeat 
an imperfectly understood sentence. 
Mme. de Rémusat mentions his 
conversation, or rather talk—for it 
was nearly always a monologue—as 
brilliant and fascinating, one of the 
few social charms he possessed. 
As to grammar, he often spoke in- 
accurately, but “his language was 
generally animated and _ brilliant ; 
. . + he required no interlocutor to 
warm him up. He would dash into 
a subject, and go on for a long 
time, careful to notice, however, 
whether he was followed, and pleas- 
ed with those who comprehended 
or applauded him.” But this, of 
course, excluded all true conversa- 
tion or argument; his dictatorial 
talk might be brilliant and inter- 
esting, but it was neither deep 
nor instructive. He was fond of 
talking of, and criticising, and an- 
alyzing himself; his autocratic ten- 
dencies he recognized somewhat 
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proudly as the instincts of his child- 
hood. 


** At school,” he said, “I showed no 
aptitude for anything but the exact 
sciences. Every one said of me: ‘That 
child will never be good for anything 
but geometry.’ I kept ajoof from my 
school-fellows. I had chosen a little 
corner in the school-grounds, where I 
would sit and dream at my ease; for I 
have always liked reverie. When my 
companions tried to usurp possession of 
this corner I defended it with all my 
might. I already knew by instinct that 
my will was to override that of others, 
and that what pleased me was to belong 
tome. Iwas not liked at school. It 
takes time to make one’s self liked ; and 
even when I had nothing to do I always 
felt vaguely that I had notime to lose.” 


Another time he said: 


“The fact is, I should not know how 
to obey. I recollect, at the time of the 
treaty of Campo Formio, M. de Cobenzl 
and I met, in order to conclude it, in a 
room where, according to an Austrian 
custom, a dais had been erected and the 
throne of the emperor of Austria was 
represented. On entering the room I 
asked what that meant; and afterwards 
I said to the Austrian minister: ‘ Now, 
before we begin, have that arm-chair re- 
moved, for I can never see one seat 
higher than the others without instantly 
wanting to place myself init.’ You see 
I had an instinct of what was to happen 
to me.” 


In the condensed account given 
in these Memoirs of several details 
of personal history supplied by Na- 
poleon’s own conversations occur 
these significant words : 


‘*I did mot understand much about 
the Revolution, but I approved of it. 
Equality, which was to elevate myself, 
attracted me. On the 2oth of June I 
was in Paris, and I saw the populace 
marching on the Tuileries. I have 
never liked popular movements, and I 
was indignant at the violent deeds of 
that day. I thought the ringleaders in 
the attack very imprudent, for I said to 
myself: It is not they who will profit by 
this revolution. But when I was told 
that Louis had put the red cap on his 
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head I came to the conclusion that he 
had ceased to reign ; for in politics there 
is no resurrection. 

“On the roth of August I felt that, 
had I been called upon, I would have 
defended the king. I set myself against 
those who founded the Republic by the 
people. Besides, I saw men in plain 
clothes attacking men in uniform, and I 
could not stand that.” 


His contempt for weakness, even 
under legal forms, was a military 
instinct, and led him, when the As- 
sembly called timidly on him for 
his advice in the matter of an ex- 
pected Jacobin riot, to quell the 
disturbance summarily, taking the 
responsibility on his own shoulders, 
and subsequently atoning for the 
“sacrilege” of shedding Parisian 
blood by the breathless campaign 
of Italy and the unparalleled suc- 
cess, under his guidance, of raw re- 
cruits who refused shoes until they 
could plunder them from their ene- 
mies. He appreciated Parisian 
public opinion at its true value, 
and threw it a sop of personality : 
“In Paris—and Paris is France— 
people can never ‘interest them- 
selves in things if they do not care 
about persons. .. . This habit of 
mind is bad for a people who de- 
sire liberty seriously ; but French- 
men can no longer desire anything 
seriously, except, perhaps, it be 
equality, and even that they would 
renounce willingly if every one 
could flatter himself that he was 
thefirst. . . .” Equally cynical, and 
perhaps truthful, was his estimate 
of the émigrés, of whom he said: 
“Tt is easy to deceive that party, 
because it starts always not from 
what exists, but from what it wishes 
to believe”—a disposition which 
really became the cause of the se- 
cond and final downfall of the 
Bourbons, a family, like the Stuarts, 
unteachable by experience. 

It is needless to say that he was 
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altogether unable to appreciate 
French literature, which did not 
prevent him, however, from often 
descanting on that and ancient 
letters in a patronizing tone, very 
far from that of a man perhaps 
equally ignorant but better bred— 
Louis XIV. He deplored the me- 
diocrity of modern—that is, living 
—tragic authors, and, on Shakspere 
being praised in his presence, dis- 
sented silently from praise directed 
to anything English. The Jiad 
“tired” him; Ossian, which he 
once liked, wearied him; comedy, 
especially Moliére, he confessed he 
did not understand ; and Corneille, 
usually considered the purest and 
most elevated of the French poets, 
he half-admired as an undeveloped 
statesman (that is, liar and traitor), 
basing this opinion on the supposed 
treachery implied by the famous 
words of the reconciliation and par- 
don scene, beginning “ Soyons amis, 
Cinna.” “TI approved,” he said, 
“as a calculation what had appear- 
ed to me silly as a sentiment.” 
And so on with most poets and 
historians; he saw “ policy” in 
everything, and was perpetually de- 
preciating generosity and truthful- 
ness. Speaking of Frederick II. 
of Prussia, he said: “Is a great 
statesman made for feeling? ... 
The glass through which he looks 
is that of his policy; his sole con- 
cern ought to be that it should 
neither magnify nor diminish. .. . 
Can he consider the affections, the 
ties of kinship, the puerile arrange- 
ments of society?” A tragedy of 
Voltaire in which a parricide oc- 
curs suggested the following re- 
mark: “And then the murder of 
the father by the son is a useless 
crime. Great men are never cru- 
el except from necessity ”"—words 
which, coupled with those he spoke 
after the execution of the Duc 
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d’Enghien, throw a sinister light 
on that event. s 


“T have shed blood ; it was necessary 
todo so. I may have to shed more, but 
not out of anger—simply because blood- 
letting is one of the remedies in political 
medicine. I am the man of the state. 
I am the French Revolution. I say it, 
and I will uphold it.” 


A very unpleasant anecdote is 
told of his harshness to his wife, 
and his readiness to believe the 
evil tales of her with which his 
brother Lucien had plied him on 
his return from Egypt. She went 
to meet him as soon as she heard 
of his disembarkation at Fréjus, 
but missed him and had to return 
to their house in Paris, which he 
had already reached, and where he 
had shut himself up in his room, 
locking the door against her. 


‘** She called to Bonaparte and begged 
him to open it. He replied through the 
door that it should never again be open- 
ed to her. Then she wept, fell on her 
knees, implored him for her sake and 
that of her two children; but all was 
profound silence around her, and seve- 
ral hours of the night passed over her in 
this dreadful suspense. At last, how- 
ever, moved by her sobs and her perse- 
verance, Bonaparte opened the door at 
about four o’clock in the morning, and 
appeared with a stern countenance, 
which, however, betrayed that he too had 
been weeping. He bitterly reproached 
SP ag 


He at last bade her leave him 
for ever, but promised to look upon 
her son Eugéne as his own, where- 
upon the youth sadly but firmly 
said he should follow his mother 
wherever she went; and this it was 
chiefly which brought about the’ 
subsequent reconciliation. This 
same Lucien, in some respects the 
most estimable of the family, finally 
quarrelled with his brother about a 
marriage which he was firm in ad- 
hering to in spite of Napoleon’s 
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orders—a pleasing contrast in this 
to Jéréme, the husband of Miss 
Patterson. But Mme. Jouberthon, 
Lucien’s wife, however beautiful, 
was scarcely more respectable at 
the beginning of her connection 
with Lucien than most of the Bona- 
parte family, in which immorality 
seems to have been the rule. It 
was curious that this quarrel with 
his brother should have occasioned 
one of the few outbursts of tender- 
ness—the motive seems certainly 
inadequate—which are recorded of 
Napoleon in this volume. José- 
phine had herself pleaded for Lu- 
cien, and when her husband final- 
ly left the latter and entered the 
room where she and the Kémusats 
awaited the result of the confer- 
ence, he was “deeply dejected.” 
Presently, as Joséphine again in- 
terceded for him, he said: “ You 
are a good woman to plead for 
him.” Then he rose, took his wife 
in his arms, and laid her head softly 
on his shoulder. .. . “It is hard, 
though,” he added, “to find in 
one’s own family such stubborn op- 
position to interests of such magni- 
tude. Must I, then, isolate myself 
from every one? Must I rely on 
myself alone? Well, I will suffice 
to myself; and you, Joséphine, you 
will be my comfort always.” Sel- 
fish even in his rare tenderness, he 
valued chiefly the repose of man- 
ner and the absolute submission of 
will with which Joséphine always 
welcomed him. Another of his 
quasi-affections was for his nephew 
Napoleon, the elder brother of the 
late emperor and the grandson of 
Joséphine. This child, whom he 
had wished to adopt as his heir, 
died in 1807, and in two of his let- 
ters he mentions how grieved he 
felt at the loss. To M. Fouché 
he write: “I have felt the loss of 
the little Napoleon very much. I 
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could have wished that his father 
and mother had received from na- 
ture as much courage as I have to 
endure all the ills of life.” The 
child’s father was so insanely jeal- 
ous of the First Consul that he could 
have scarcely grieved much at the 
death of the boy whom he affect- 
ed to believe was the son of his 
brother, and whom for this reason 
he would never allow that brother 
to adopt. Among the few amiable 
and graceful speeches of Napoleon 
Mme. de Rémusat gives us the fol- 
lowing, which is worthy of the 
ancien régime. On presenting Gen. 
Moreau with a magnificent pair of 
pistols, with the names of his bat- 
tles engraved in gold letters on the 
handles, he said: “ You must ex- 
cuse their not being more richly 
ornamented: the names of your 
victories took up all the space.” 

His sayings on military science 
are interesting. This science, he 
would say— 


“ Consists in calculating all the chances 
accurately in the first place, and then in 
giving accident exactly, almost mathe- 
matically, its place in one’s calculations. 
It is upon this point that one must not 
deceive one’s self, and that a decimal 


more or less may change all. Now, this 
apportioning of accident and science 
cannot get into any head except that of 
a genius, for genius must exist wherever 
there is a creation. . .. Accident, hazard, 
chance, whatever you choose to call it, 
a mystery to ordinary minds, becomes a 
reality to superior men. Turenne did 
not think about it, and so he had nothing 
but method. . . . Condé had a better no- 
tion of it than Turenne, but then he gave 
himself up to it with impetuosity. Prince 
Eugéne is one of those who understood 
it best. Henry IV. always put bravery 
in the place of everything ; he only fought 
actions—he would not have come well 
out of a pitched battle. . . . A man, to be 
really great, no matter in what order of 
greatness, must have actually improvis- 
ed a portion of his own glory—must have 
shown himself superior to the event 
which he has brought about. . . .” 
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These words were spoken the even- 
ing of the day of the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghien, and were part 
of a long monologue in which the 
gloom of his court, and the tacit dis- 
approval that he felt even his most 
devoted followers could not help 
but mete out to him, did not pre- 
vent his leisurely and complacent- 
ly indulging. 

The absence of men of mark at 
court, in any other line than the 
military, was noticeable. M. de 
Fontanes, the President of the 
Corps Législatif, was a well-read 
man, but neither his influence nor 
Napoleon’s imperious wishes could 
draw men of letters to Joséphine’s 
salon. Fouché, the Minister of Po- 
lice, was “aman of keen and far- 
seeing intellect, a Jacobin grown 
rich, and consequently disgusted 
with some of the principles of that 
party, . .. an adept in the art of 
making himself necessary.” “ His 
natural flexibility made him always 
ready toaccept any form of govern- 
ment in which he saw a post for 
himself. His habits were more re- 
volutionary than his principles, and 
the only state of things which he 
could not have endured would 
have been one which should make 
an absolute nonentity of him... . 
As he had no passions and no aver- 
sions, he rose in troublous times 
superior to the generality of those 
about him, who were all more or 
less actuated by either fear or 
resentment.” Talleyrand, whose 
cleverness neither his friends over- 
rated nor his enemies denied, was 
distinguished by the elegance of 
his manners, in strong contrast to 
the rude bearing of the soldiers 
about him. 


“He preserved among them the in- 
delible characteristics of a grand seigneur. 
He overawed by his disdainful silence, 
by his patronizing politeness, from which 
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no one couldescape. M. de Talleyrand, 
who was the most artificial of beings, 
contrived to make a sort of natural char- 
acter for himself out of a number of hab- 
its deliberately adopted ; he adhered to 
them under all circumstances, as though 
they had really constituted his true na- 
ture. His habitually light manner of 
treating the most momentous matters 
was almost always useful to himself, but 
it frequently injured the effect of his ac- 
tions. . . . He always remained unalter- 
ably convinced that monarchical govern- 
ment only was suitable to France, while 
for his own part it would have enabled 
him to resume all his former habits of 
life and replaced him on familiar ground. 
Both the advantages and abuses proper 
to courts would offer him chances of ac- 
quiring power and influence.” 


If the First Consul had contented 
himself with a natural restoration 
of social customs and of such 
amenities as belong to civilized 
communities under no matter what 
form of government, his court 
would not have laid itself open to 
sO many accusations of pretension 
and absurdity; but, in this as in 
all other minor matters, good taste 
failed to point out to him the pro- 
per course, and vulgar bickerings 
among his own relations as to their 
respective ranks, as well as the 
awkwardness of cumbersome and 
unfamiliar ceremonial, were the fit- 
ting retribution. Truly he lacked 
a sense of humor, that saving clause 
in the constitution of many an infe- 
rior mind. Napoleon’s full dress 
as First Consul was itself ridicu- 
lous. He had decreed that he and 
the other two consuls (who were 
political lay-figures) should wear red 
coats embroidered in gold. Cam- 
bacérés and Lebrun wore with this 
coat lace ruffles, sword, silk stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes, after the 
old fashion of full dress; but Bona- 
parte got rid of the unprescribed 
adornments by wearing a black 
cravat, a lace frill to his shirt, but 
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no ruffles to his sleeves ; sometimes 
a white vest embroidered with sil- 
ver, but most often his common 
uniform waistcoat and uniform 
sword, breeches, silk stockings, and 
boots. He dressed somewhat more 
appropriately when he became em- 
peror, but his attendants had con- 
fessedly to plot together to “snatch 
a moment” to dress him for state 
ceremonials; and, indeed, his pre- 
cipitation in everything constantly 
gave him an ill-bred air. He was 
vain enough to say to Mme. de 
Rémusat, when she noticed the con- 
trast between his plain uniform 
and the gorgeous costume of his 
new marshals, who came in a body 
to pay him a state visit on the eve 
of his coronation : “It is not every 
one who has the right to be plainly 
dressed.” Napoleon had for years 
been meditating his elevation to a 
new and supreme dignity, but he 
acknowledged that the conspiracy 
of Georges Cadoudal and its at- 
tendant circumstances made him 
forestall his designs by two years. 
As it turned out France was as 
likely to submit then as two years 
thence. The emperor’s views con- 
cerning the empire were, as usual, 
vast, and in many respects unprac- 
tical; and one is tempted to think 
that Victor Hugo’s grandiloquence 
about the central ré/e of Paris in 
the future was a plagiarism on the 
scheme which Napoleon I. sketch- 
ed in these words : 


‘‘ The French Empire will become the 
mother-country of the other sovereign- 
ties of Europe. I intend that each of 
the kings shall be obliged to build a big 
palace for his own use in Paris, and 
that, on the coronation of the emperor 
of the French, these kings shall come to 
Paris, and grace by their presence that 
imposing ceremony to which they will 
render homage.” When M. de Rému- 
sat drew up a wise and moderate plan 
for the distribution of new official digni- 
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ties and the framing ‘of a new code of 
etiquette, the emperor smiled and re- 
jected it, saying : “ There is not sufficient 
display in it 3 all that would not throw 
dust in people’s eyes.” 


It has been said before that the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien is the 
central incident of the first volume 
of these Memoirs. The author 
spent the day of the murder with 
Joséphine at Malmaison, and tells 
simply but impressively how the 
First Consul behaved on that occa- 
sion. This terrible act of despotism 
was the outcome of the disturbances 
in the Vendée, where a conspiracy 
which the Royalists called an in- 
surrection had long been ripening. 
Whether personal violence to Na- 
poleon or only the forcible over- 
throw of his government was con- 
templated will never be known 
with certainty; the latter was suf- 
ficient to make high-handed mea- 
sures probable. The Royalists had 
all along hoped that the First Con- 
sul would play the part of Monk, 
and bring back the monarchy after 
clearing a place for it amid the 
ruins of the old system; the Jaco- 
bins, whose opposition was much 
more deadly and practical, were 
beginning to suspect the civisme, 
or patriotism, of the once revolu- 
tionary hero. Bonaparte is thought 
by those who would excuse him 
to have been driven to sacrifice 
the Duc d’Enghien to prove to the 
Jacobins that his interests were 
theirs, and the results certainly tal- 
lied with this theory. ; 

The act, as he boasted, was one 
of policy, not of revenge or per- 
sonal animosity. The world has 
judged him long ago; perhaps the 
still more treacherous conduct with 
which England subsequently treat- 
ed “the prisoner of St. Helena” was 
a kind of poetic justice. Excuses 
were made by all concerned in the 
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discovery of the plot; Savary, Duc 
de Rovigo, subsequently told Mme. 
de Rémusat that he and the em- 
peror had been deceived by the 
report of a spy of the arrival of an 
important personage in France, the 
impression left being that this was 
a Bourbon; whereas when after- 
wards confronted with the arrested 
persons the spy identified Piche- 
gru as the one of whom he had 
spoken, and. Bonaparte, stamping 
his foot, cried out: “ The wretch! 
what has he made me do!” M. 
de Caulaincourt also excused him- 
self abjectly and vehemently as 
having been the blind tool of the 
First Consul, and the latter was for 
once so affected by the fear of the 
unpopularity his severity might 
bring down upon him that, contra- 
ry to his usual rude custom, he 
actually waited for his wife to enter 
the box at the opera with him the 
first time he went there after the 
murder, thinking the protection of 
her presence would save him from 
the hisses or the silence which he 
anticipated. It was well known 
(although, as it turned out, he was 
cheered as usual) that profound 
disgust had been spread all over 
Paris, and that among classes usu- 
ally willing to close their eyes to 
Napoleon’s shortcomings. Moreau 
and Pichegru were arrested in Feb- 
ruary, 1804, and Georges Cadou- 
dal (the avowed leader) in March. 
Party spirit ran high in Paris; 
many refused to believe in the ex- 
istence of a conspiracy. Each of 
the accused had numerous friends; 
Moreau’s brother was a tribune 
and spoke vehemently in public in 
his defence, while most of the libe- 
ral but moderate element of the 
population was in his favor. (The 
English government was also be- 
lieved to be secretly working for 
the conspirators.) On Passion 
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Sunday, March 18, Joséphine and 
her lady-in-waiting set out after 
Mass for Malmaison, Bonaparte 
accompanying them in a separate 
carriage. She says: 


‘*T observed that she [Joséphine] was 
very silent and sad for a part of the way, 
and I let her see that I was uneasy about 
her. At first she seemed reluctant to 
give me any explanation, but at length 
she said : 

“*T am going to trust you with a great 
secret. This morning Bonaparte told 
me that he had sent M. de Caulaincourt 
to the frontier to seize the Duc d’En- 
ghien. He is to be brought back here.’ 

“* Ah! madame,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what 
are they going to do with him ?” 

“*T believe,’ she answered, ‘he will 
have him tried.’” 

“I donot think I have ever in my life 
experienced such a thrill of horror as 
that which her words sent through me. 
Madame Bonaparte thought I was going 
to faint, and let down all the glasses. 

*€*T have done what I could,’ she went 
on, ‘to induce him to promise me that 
the prince’s life shall not be taken, but 
I am greatly afraid his mind is made up.’ 

‘** What! do you really think he will 
have him put to death ?” 

Tn EL. 6. « <. . 

“T urged upon her the fatal conse- 
quences of such a deed: the indelible 
Stain of royal blood, whose shedding 
would satisfy the Jacobin party only, the 
strong interest with which the prince in- 
spired all the other parties, the great 
name of Condé, the general horror, the 
bitter animosity which would be aroused. 
. . . L urged every side of the question, 
of which Mme. Bonaparte contemplated 
one only. The idea of a murder was 
that which had struck her most strong- 
ly... .” She agreed to intercede again, 
—no easy task for her, considering all 
that has been said of her character and 
her husband’s, and one which it will be 
always an honor to her memory to have 
so perseveringly carried on. Mme. de 
Rémusat goes on: “On going down to 
the drawing-room at six o’clock I found 
the First Consul playing a game of chess. 
He appeared quite serene and calm; it 
made me ill to look at his face.... A 
few officers dined with him. Nothing 
whatever of any significance occurred. 
After dinner he withdrew to his cabinet, 
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where he transacted business with his 
police.” That night Mme. Bonaparte 
again promised to renew her entreaties, 
but the next morning found both women 
indespair. ‘ Bonaparte had repelled her 
at every point. He had told her that 
women had no concern with such mat- 
ters ; that his policy required this cous- 
@’état ; that by it he should acquire the 
right to exercise clemency hereafter. . 

The Royalists had more than once com- 
promised him with the Revolutionists ; 
the contemplated action would set him 
free with all parties alike. The 
prince’s military reputation might in the 
future prove a source of trouble in the 


‘army, whereas by his death the last link 


between our soldiers and the Bourbons 
would be broken. In politics a death 
which tranquillizes a nation is not a 
crime.” 


During the day Joséphine’s light- 
heartedness would have made her 
forget the impending horror: 


“Owing to her natural levity and 
fickleness she excessively disliked pain- 
ful and lasting impressions. Her feel- 
ings were quick, but extraordinarily 
evanescent. Being convinced that the 
death of the Duc d’Enghien was inevita- 
ble, she wanted to get rid of an unavail- 
ing regret.” Her attendant, however, 
forced her attention back, but “ she listen- 
ed to me with extreme gentleness, but in 
utter dejection; she knew Bonaparte 
better than I.” She again promised to 
intercede. The day passed in a gloomy 
fashion ; Bonaparte shut himself up and 
gave long audiences to the chief judge, 
the prefect of police, and his brother-in- 
law, Murat. Mme. de Rémusat spent 
the following night in great agony of 
mind. ‘‘On the Tuesday morning 
Mme. Bonaparte said to me: ‘ All is use- 
less. The Duc d’Enghien arrived this 
evening. He will be taken to Vincennes 
and tried to-night. Murat has under- 
taken the whole. He is odious in this 
matter: it is he who is urging Bonaparte 
on by telling him that his.clemency will 
be taken for weakness, that the Jacobins 
will be furious, and one party is now 
displeased because the former fame of 
Moreau has not been taken into con- 
sideration, and will ask why a Bourbon 
should be differently treated. . . . Din- 
ner hour came; . . again Bonaparte 
was playing chess. Immediately on per- 
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ceiving me, he called me to him, saying 
that he wanted to consult me. I was not 
able to speak. He addressed me in a 
tone of kindness and interest which 
increased my confusion and distress. 
When dinner was served he placed me 
near himself and asked me a number of 
questions about the affairs of my family. 
He seemed bent on bewildering me and 
hindering me from thinking. . . . After 
dinner he sat on the floor, playing with 
little Napoleon [his nephew] and appar- 
ently in very high spirits, but, it seemed 
to me, assumed... . I hardly knew 
where I was. No doubt I looked 
bewildered. Suddenly fixing a piercing 
glance on me, Bonaparte said: ‘“ Why 
have you no rouge on? You are too 
pale.’ I answered that I had forgotten 
to putonany. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘a woman 
forget to put on her rouge?” And then, 
with a loud laugh, he turned to his wife 
and added, ‘ That would never happen to 
you, Joséphine.’. . . And he completed 
my discomfiture by remarking: ‘ Two 
things are very becoming to women— 
rouge and tears.’” 

“When General Bonaparte was in 
high spirits he was equally devoid of 
taste and moderation, and on such occa- 
sions his manners smacked of the bar- 
rack-room. He went on for some time 
jesting with his wife with more freedom 
than delicacy, and then challenged me 
to a game of chess. He did not play 
well, and never would observe the cor- 
rect ‘moves.’ I allowed him to do as 
he liked; every one in the room kept 
silence. Presently he began to mutter 
some lines of poetry, and then repeated 
a little louder ‘ Soyons amis, Cinna,’ and 
Guzman’s lines in act y., scene vii., of 
Alsire : 


“* Des dieux que nous servons, connais la dif- 
Strence : 

Les tiens ont commandé le meurtre et la ven- 
geance ; 

Et le mien, quand ton bras vient de m’assassi- 


ner, 
M’ ordonne de te plaindre et de te pardonner.’* 


As he half whispered the third line, 
I could not refrain from raising my eyes 
and looking at him. He smiled and 
went on repeating the verses. In truth 
at that moment I did believe that he 


* Know the difference ’twixt the gods whom we 
serve : 

Thine enjoin murder and revenge ; 

Mine, when thy hand has laid me low, 

Bids me pity thee and forgive. 
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had deceived his wife and everybody 
else, and was planning a grand scene 
of magnanimous pardon. 

“* You like poetry ? Bonaparte asked 
me. ... We went on with our game, 
and his gayety gave me more and more 
confidence. We were still playing when 
the sound of carriage-wheels was heard, 
and presently General Hullin was an- 
nounced. Bonaparte pushed away the 
chess-table roughly, rose, and went into 
the adjoining gallery. There he remain- 
ed all the rest of the evening with Mu- 
rat, Hullin, and Savary....I hoped 
the prince [D’Enghien] would ask to 
see him ; and in fact he did so, adding, 
‘If the First Consul would consent to 
see me he would do me justice, for he 
would know that I have done my duty.’ 
... That night, that terrible night, 
passed. Early in the morning I went 
down to the drawing-room, and there I 
found Savary. He was deadly pale, and 
I must do him the justice to say that his 
face betrayed great agitation. He spoke 
to me with trembling lips, but his words 
were quite insignificant. I did not ques- 
tion him ; for persons of his. kind will 
always say what they want to say with- 
out being asked, although they never 
give answers. Mme. Bonaparte came in, 
looked at me very sadly, and, as she took 
her seat, said to Savary, ‘ Well, so it is 
done?’ ‘Yes, madame,’ he answered ; 
‘he died this morning, and, I am bound 
to acknowledge, with great courage.’ * 
I was struck dumb with horror.” 


Mme. Bonaparte asked for de- 
tails. They have all been made 
known since. The prince was 
taken to one of the trenches of the 
chateau. Being offered a handker- 
chief to bind his eyes with, he re- 
jected it with dignity, and, address- 
ing the gendarmes, said: “ You are 
Frenchmen: at least you will do 
me the service not to miss your 
aim.” He placed in Savary’s hands 
a ring, a lock of hair, and a letter 
for Mme. de Rohan; and all these 
Savary showed to Mme. Bonaparte. 
“. . . After his death,” said Savary, 
“the gendarmes were told that 
they might take his clothes, his 


*A strange commentary indeed on one of his 
blood and name! 
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watch, and the money he had in 
his pocket, but not one of them 
would touch anything. People 
may say what they like, but one 
cannot see a man like that die as 
coolly as one can see others. I 
feel it hard to get over it.” In the 
course of the day many visitors 
and courtiers came in, among them 
M. de Rémusat, who was very grave 
and outspoken, and said the gene- 
ral sentiment in Paris was one of 
disgust, and that the heads of the 
Jacobin party said: “ He belongs 
tous now.” He then added: “ The 
Consul has taken a line which will 
force him into laying aside the use- 
ful. in order to efface this recollec- 
tion, and into dazzling us by the 
extraordinary and the unexpected,” 
and advised Joséphine to tell her 
husband “not to lose a moment in 
restoring public confidence. Opin- 
ion is apt to be precipitate in 
Paris.” Caulaincourt, who had 
been led to believe imprisonment 
the only penalty reserved for the 
Duc d’Enghien, and under that im- 
pression had accepted the task of 
arresting him at the frontier and es- 
corting him to Paris, also spoke his 
mind to Napoleon, and remained 
unreconciled to him for many 
months; but public opinion had 
judged him, and he was subsequent- 
ly forced to stand or fall with the 
empire. Nine years later, when he 
was with the emperor in Germany 
in the campaign of 1813, he saved 
his life by riding up to a shell and 
covering Napoleon from the frag- 
ments which almost immediately 
burst around the party; but the 
same evening, when a friend at 
supper complimented him on his 
devotion to his master, he answer- 
ed moodily: “ That is true, and yet 
I could not believe that there is a 
God in heaven if that man were to 
die on the throne.” Hullin, the 
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commandant of Paris, simply an- 
other of the First Consul’s tools in 
this matter, and who presided over 
the military commission that tried 
the prince (the verdict being fore- 
known by all), was largely reward- 
ed, but was ever after disagreeable 
to Napoleon, who said more than 
once: “The sight of him annoys 
me; he reminds me of things I do 
not like.” 

The whole of that day was 
gloomy and uncomfortable. 


“ Bonaparte did not come into the 
drawing-room at all (before dinner) ; he 
went from his cabinet (study) to the din- 
ner-table. He affected no high spirits 
that day; on the contrary, he remained 
during the whole time of dinner in a 
profound reverie. We were, all very 
silent. Just as we were about to rise 
from table the First Consul said in a 
harsh and abrupt tone, as if in reply to 
his own thoughts: ‘At least they will 
see what we are capable of, and hence- 
forth I hope they will leave us alone.’ 
He then passed into the drawing-room, 
where he talked for a long time in a 
loud voice with his wife. Some 
of his family and court came in in the 
evening, all with composed faces. The 
conversation was at first trifling and 
awkward, the women sitting silent, the 
men standing in a semi-circle, Bona- 
parte walking about from one side of 
the room to another. Presently he be- 
gan a discussion, half literary, half his- 
torical, with M. de Fontanes... . I re- 
marked on this evening that he dwelt 
on dethronements of every kind, both 
actual and such as are effected by a 
change of mind.” And by and by fol- 
lowed some of the remarks on general- 
ship which have been quoted above. 


The next occurrence of impor- 
tance was the sudden and oppor- 
tune death of Pichegru, who was 
found one morning strangled in 
his prison. Public opinion was 
very strong against this suspicious 
accident, and years after Talley- 
rand said of it: “I think that it 
happened very suddenly and in the 
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nick of time.” Pichegru’s deter- 
mination of character was very 
great, and his bearing at the trial 
firm and fearless; uncertain popu- 
larity would easily have found in 
him another centre; at the same 
time he had undoubtedly conspir- 
ed against a lawfully-constituted 
government, without the excuse 
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which distinguished a Bourbon 
from one born a subject. 

The second volume of these 
Memoirs promises even more inte- 
rest than the first, but only a re- 
gard for truth can console one 
for the exposure of the “feet of 
clay” that supported the colossus, 
Napoleon I. 





THE FOUNDATION OF MORALITY. 


IN all the present disputes which 
are waged about religion and phi- 
losophy the question of morals has, 
by common consent, a supreme im- 
portance. 

The necessity of a belief in God 
and the immortality of the soul as 
the basis of moral order is made a 
very prominent topic of discussion 
between the assailants and the de- 
fenders of Christianity and theism. 
The former class of disputants, 
various as they are in their opin- 
ions and divided among them- 
selves, yet, generally speaking, and 
especially if they have had a Chris- 
tian education, recognize the su- 
preme and absolute value of the 
moral good, and the necessity of 
vindicating themselves on this score 
from the indictment of their adver- 
saries. These, on the other hand, 
urge this indictment against them, 
as disturbers and destroyers of the 
entire moral order, personal, social, 
and civil, with the greatest energy. 
These facts prove the existence of 
a common sentiment in society at 
large of the paramount value of 
the ethical forces which are active 
in Christian civilization. Besides 
what living and practical belief of 
a kind distinctively religious still 
survives among the offspring of the 


first Protestants, there is, in Eng- 
land and in all the world of Eng- 
lish origin, a strong sense of the 
value of morality for the good of 
this present life, for political, social, 
and personal prosperity and happi- 
ness. This is not meant as an as- 
sertion which is exclusive as re- 
gards other nations, but merely as 
one which is emphatic. Together 
with this moral sense and public 
opinion, there is also a misgiving, 
a fear, a foreboding of impending 
danger to the moral stability of 
society and the numerous interests 
depending on it, which arises from 
the too abundant signs of moral de- 
cay and depravation everywhere to 
be seen and felt. 

The discussion of the moral side 
of controversies awakens, therefore, 
an intense interest in the public 
mind, for it strikes on a chord of 
great sensitiveness and _ tension. 
No wonder, then, that those who 
engage in these contentions lay a 
special stress on arguments of a 
specifically moral bearing. And, 
indeed, this pre-eminence of ethics 
among the whole kindred of the 
sciences is due to it, according to 
reason. For, although the intellec- 
tual order is,in itself considered, 
the first and most excellent, yet, 
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for this life, and in view of the 
proximate and ultimate ends of 
human existence and activity, the 
moral order has a present and im- 
mediate importance which is great- 
er, and it is the chief office of in- 
telligence and knowledge to work 
for its advantage. 

The signs of moral vitality we 
have just noted are encouraging 
symptoms in a social state, which 
may as truly be called “a sick 
man” as Turkey was called so by 
the Emperor Nicholas; and they 
lead us to hope that our modern 
civilization is not in the same des- 
perate extremity with the dying 
Ottoman barbarism. These are 
signs of reserved vital forces, strug- 
gling against the inroads of disease 
and striving for the re-establish- 
ment of health.. They afford to the 
defenders of the grand fabric of 
Christian civilization, the opposers 
of that horde of intellectual Huns 
and Vandals who are ravaging the 
fair territories of Christendom and 
assaulting with fell intent its cita- 
del, a favorable opportunity for 
awakening in the popular heart the 
zeal and valor of self-defence. Let 
it be shown to the descendants of 
, Christian forefathers how great is 
the value of their heritage, and in 
what deadly peril it is placed by 
infidelity and indifference to the 
principles and maxims of natural 
and revealed religion, and they will 
not tamely suffer themselves to be 
despoiled and enslaved by the new 
sect of anti-religious fanatics, who 
would fain seduce them to their 
ruin by a system of charlatanism 
disguised and masked as scientific 
enlightenment. 

The enemies of religion, even 
those who are open atheists, who 
have the avowed intention of up- 
rooting all Christianity and the en- 
tire social and political ethics of 
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the actual civilization of Christen- 
dom, do not venture to disparage 
morality in the‘abstract. Rather, 
they make a loud profession of be- 
ing moralists, and promise a better 
and higher moral state in the fu- 
ture as about to come through the 
discarding by all mankind of the 
ancient and religious foundation of 
morality. Therefore, a great part 
of the contention between the 
Christian and anti-Christian antag- 
onists must necessarily be waged, 
about this very matter of the real 
foundation of morality. It is of 
primary importance in this conten- 
tion to prove, that the belief in God 
and the immortality of the soul, in 
the law of God with its sanctions 
attested by the conscience of man- 
kind, in the revelation which God 
has made from the beginning of the 
human race, in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God together with his doc- 
trines and precepts as contained in 
genuine Christianity, is necessary 
to give adequate breadth, stability, 
and permanence to the foundation 
of morality, and to complete the 
moral structure built upon it. 

In order to do this thoroughly 
and conclusively, it is requisite at 
the outset to have clear ideas and 
make accurate definitions of the 
subject-matter in hand, so as to 
understand distinctly what that is 
about which we are arguing. Near- 
ly all the confusion which covers 
as with a mist a great portion of 
the common discussions of moral 
questions arises from indistinct no- 
tions, and ambiguous language, con- 
cerning the essence of morality, its 
first principles and properties, and 
all those metaphysical and logical 
elements of ethical science from 
which alone conclusive arguments 
and sound judgments can be ra- 
tionally derived. 

What is meant, then, by the term 
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“moral” and the whole class of 
terms having the same radical ori- 
gin and signification ? 

Plainly it distinguishes some- 
thing different from that which is 
‘merely an attribute of material 
things. No one would call attrac- 
tion and repulsion, quantity, num- 
ber, geometrical figure, corporeal 
beauty, musical harmony, and the 
like, moral, What is perfect, what 
is useful, what is pleasing in the 
physical nature, order, and work- 
ing of things existing in matter and 
confined by it is praised, admired, 
approved by the rational judgment 
as excellent in its own kind, but 
does not receive any attribution of 
moral goodness. Defects, disor- 
ders, deformities, giving displeasure 
and causing evil effects, when they 
are in their physical nature merely 
material, are vituperated, and judg- 
ed by the reason to go against the 
fitness of things in their own order, 
but they are not condemned as 
morally bad. 

Again, the term “ moral ”’ distin- 
guishes something different from 
anything which can be attributed 
to a nature which, although not 
purely material, is yet not rational in 
its essence, or not actually capable 
of rational activity. There are ex- 
cellences and defects in irrational 
animals, yet none of these are either 
moral orimmoral. The same is true 
of infants, idiots, and of persons who 
are asleep or delirious; in so far 
as voluntary acts are concerned. 

Once more, there is a precision 
made from what is merely intellec- 
tual in natures which are in their es- 
sence rational. Intelligence, know- 
ledge, genius, eloquence, are not in 
themselves morally good; stupid- 
ity, ignorance, deficiency of special 
faculties for intellectual operations 
are not morally evil, in themselves 
considered. 
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What is the ground of this pre- 
cision? Itis simply this. In that 
total object toward which is the 
attitude of all rational nature, as 
such, which object is being in all 
its latitude, there are two transcen- 
dental attributes, viz., truth and 
goodness, by which in a certain 
manner the object is diversified in 
respect to this attitude of rational 
nature. This diversity of the ob- 
ject demands a corresponding di- 
versity in the attitude of rational 
nature towards it, and requires 
two kinds of rational operation by 
two distinct faculties, one of which 
is directed toward truth, the other 
toward goodness. The faculty 
which operates by the cognition of 
truth is the intellect, the one which 
operates by the appetition of good 
is the will. 

It is in the attribute of being as 
the universal good, which is the 
object of appetition to rational na- 
ture, that we find the ground and 
reason of the precision of the moral 
from the intellectual in the logical 
order of our mental and oral terms 
of reasoning. In a general sense, 
the notion expressed by the term 
“moral” is commonly understood 
to cover the whole extension and 
comprehension of that order in 
which rational nature, by its faculty 
of appetition, is related to being in 
its aspect of goodness or desirabil- 
ity. Qualities and habits which 
perfect the will in its spontaneous 
and free acts toward the good, and 
in its intrinsic capacity for elicit- 
ing such acts, are called moral 
qualities. Virtues which perfect 
the will in facility, constancy, fre- 
quency, and excellence of volitions 
which respect this object as their 
term, are called moral virtues. The 
science which treats of these 
things, and of the whole order in 
which they belong, the laws which 
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regulate this order, and indeed 
everything which relates to it or 
concerns it in any way, all receive 
the denomination of “moral” and 
are talked about in terms derived 
from the general notion of mo- 
rality. 

The same set of terms is made 
use of in speaking of certain attri- 
butes and acts of God, such as 
veracity, justice, goodness, and of 
the acts in which these attributes 
are shown forth. We distinguish 
in the divine nature certain perfec- 
tions as being moral, in opposition 
to others which are physical or in- 
tellectual. For instance, if we wish 
to speak of that power which can 
produce anything whatsoever which 


has in it any ratio of entity capable ' 


of receiving existence, we call it 
physical or absolute omnipotence. 
The notion of wisdom in the exer- 
cise of power is another and a quite 
distinct and different notion, repre- 
senting an intellectual perfection. 
The notions of justice and goodness 
express perfections manifested in 
the exercise of power which are 
distinct both from the physical 
perfection of omnipotence and the 
intellectual perfection of absolute 
wisdom, and these are called moral 
perfections. Prescinding altogeth- 
er from any action of God which 
has an extrinsic term, and regard 
ing only his being in its immanent 
act, we distinguish his infinite 
sanctity from his necessary self-ex- 
istence and from his absolute om- 
niscience, and call it the moral 
perfection of the divine nature. 
The foundation of all these dis- 
tinctions is in the objective attitude 
of being toward our intellect, as 
simply existing essence, as true, 
and as good. Objective goodness 
is the foundation of the distinction 
of the moral from the intellectual. 
Good is the object of the appeti- 
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tive faculty or will, and to this 
faculty appertains whatever has the 
moral attribution properly ascribed 
to it. The sanctity of God is the 
conformity of the divine will to the 
divine intelligence, the appetition 
of that object as desirable which is 
contemplated as intelligible, and 
which is in itself, by essence, most 
perfect being. In the free acts of 
the divine will which have their 
terms in being which is extrinsic to 
the necessary being of God, the 
moral attributes which are includ- 
ed in the sanctity of the divine es- 
sence determine the moral perfec- 
tions which qualify these acts as 
conformed to justice and goodness, 
by making the final end of these 
acts an object of appetition toward 
which” power conjoined with wis- 
dom is directed. This object and 
end is the production of being as a 
good, which imitates and partici- 
pates in that sovereign good in 
which the divine will has compla- 
cency. 

The moral perfection of created 
rational nature presupposes its 
physical and intellectual perfec- 
tion. Its essence must be propor- 
tioned to its object, which is being 
in all its latitude. Its intellectual 
operation must be proportioned to 
being as true, by an adequation of 
the intellect to its proper object, 
the intelligible; and its appetitive 
operation proportioned to good by 
the quiescence of the will in its 
proper object of fruition. The 
conformity of the will to the intel- 
lect, in this perfect operation, is 
that which properly constitutes the 
moral rectitude of a rational crea- 
ture. 

The fundamental notion of the 
good which makes being desirable 
as an object of appetition to the 
will, is the one from which all these 


‘notions of moral qualities in ration- 
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al nature, and in its acts, take their 
origin. The notion of good is, as 
every one who has any tincture 
of philosophy knows, convertible 
with that of being, and expresses 
simply the perfection which being 
has in itself and communicates to 
the receptive subject. This is the 
reason of its desirableness. It is 
in itself intrinsically excellent and 
worthy of the approbation of rea- 
son and of the complacency of the 
will. Rest, fruition, happiness, the 
sentiment of joy in possession of 
the true, the perfect, the ultimate 
good, is consequent on the appre- 
hension of the intrinsic excellence 
which is in the object of appeti- 
tion, and is subsequent in the order 
of nature and reason. 

The foundation of morality lies 
in these eternal, necessary, and trans- 
cendental ideas, in the supreme, 
ontological order of the True, the 
Good, and the Beautiful. Yet, the 
moral order, as regards mankind in 
the human life of this present world, 
is something quite distinct, and 
needing specific definition. In the 
divine nature, there is evidently an 
absolute superiority which trans- 
cends what is strictly and in the 
first instance conceived and ex- 
pressed in terms belonging to the 
moral order; since all these terms 
connote dependence, subjection, in- 
feriority, and a relation to an ob- 
ject which is extrinsic to the sub- 
ject of the moral attribution, an ob- 
ject toward which he is in the atti- 
tude of the movement of appeti- 
tion toward the final good which is 
capable of giving him the perfec- 
tion of his rational nature. In like 
manner, the rational nature which 
has already attained to its ultimate 
perfection, although it is not raised 
above dependence and inferiority, 
has a relative grade of superiority 
by which it is liberated from that 
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kind of subjection which belongs 
to the state of moral nonage, pupil- 
lage and discipline, which is the 
condition of men during this pre- 
sent life. 

It is this present and actual con- 
dition of men; as imperfect ration- 
al beings, whose ultimate end is 
the possession of the supreme good, 
attainable but not yet attained; 
which, in strictness of speech, con- 
stitutes the moral order. The very 
terms which are used, “ moral,” 
“ethical,” etc., show, by their ety- 
mology, what is their proper sub- 
ject of attribution. Their Latin 
and Greek roots signify a manner, 
a mode, a custom of conduct and 
behavior, ascribed to men as ra- 
tional persons, as social beings, and 
as members of political society. 
Cousin says: “La morale est la 
science des regles qui doivent di- 
riger notre conduite” (Cours de 
Hist. dela Phil. Mor.,\ec.1). That 
part of Ethics which receives the 
special name of Natural Law is by 
some distinguished from the science 
of Morals, and is defined by Ler- 
minier as “ La science des rapports 
obligatoires. des hommes entre eux ” 
(Hist. du Droit Introd. Gar). The 
Science of Ethics, however, includes 
in itself, really, both divisions, and 
is correctly defined as the science 
of the order by which. the free 
actions of men are duly regulated. 
This definition manifests the dif- 
ference between the moral order, 
properly so called, and that trans- 
cendental sphere of being to which 
it bears an analogical resemblance. 
The terms are indeed applicable to 
both the analogous subjects. Yet 
a close examination discloses im- 
mediately in what a different sense 
we speak of rules, obligatory rela- 
tions, and a regulation of free ac- 
tions, in respect of God, of beings 
who are in the state of perfection 
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of rational nature, and of men in an 
imperfect state subject to a moral 
discipline. 

God cannot be the subject of any 
law or obligation. His sanctity is 
simply the absolute perfection of 
his necessary being viewed by. our 
mind under a particular distinc- 
tion of reason. His free acts are 
completely free. In these acts he 
has no other end but good, because 
he is good by nature, and nothing 
evil is do-able by a power which is 
essentially identical with wisdom 
and goodness. All the free acts of 


God in creation, conservation, and’ 


providence, are therefore wise and 
just and good; yet they are not 
obligatory, since he might refrain 
from exercising these acts at all, 
without prejudice to his sanctity. 
Moreover, there is no law extrinsic 
to his own essence which his will 
can be measured by as a standard 
of right. 

The rational nature which is 
perfect receives its regulation from 
God. Yet this regulation is identi- 
cal with its own intrinsic princi- 
ples of being and action. It is in- 
capable of error in the intellect, 
and therefore of deviation from 
the rational measure of right in the 
will. Its freedom of choice in re- 
spect to its voluntary acts has no 
scope, except in choosing among 
those things which are reasonable 
and good. It is already constitut- 
ed in a perfect order, liable to no 
de-ordination. Therefore there is 
no need for rules, for precepts, for 
any kind of moral discipline, but 
all action is spontaneously good 
and right, like the action of God; 
the harmony of the will with the 
intellect is already established and 
immovable, like that necessary and 
eternal harmony of voluntary and 
intellectual act in God which con- 
stitutes his sanctity. 
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’ Moral discipline belongs to the 
imperfect state. “As long as the 
heir is a child, he differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be lord 
of all: but is under tutors and 
governors, until the time appointed 
by the father” (St. Paul, Ep. Gal., 
iv. 1). The object of appetition, 
the good which allures the will to 
exercise its activity in pursuit of its 
proper end and supreme felicity, is 
beyond the limits of this present 
life. There is in human nature a 
sense of imperfection, of a want of 
equilibrium, of an unrest, connot- 
ing a condition in which strife and 
exertion toward the end to be at- 
tained are the principal employment 
of all the human faculties. The in- 
dividual man is not solitary and 
isolated in respect to this end, or 
to the means by which it is to be 
attained. By his very nature he 
exists in an order which is essen- 
tially dependent on the Creator 
and subordinated to his will and 
providence. He exists as a part 
of one great whole, embracing the 
sensible universe and the world of 
spirits. He is most immediately 
related to the particular globe 
which he inhabits, and to his fellow- 
inhabitants of the same race, hav- 
ing one common origin, specific 
nature, and destination. His own 
final end as an individual is connect- 
ed with the end of the universe, 
and particularly with the general 
end of mankind. That order, es- 
tablished in universal and stable 
laws which control and regulate all 
nature, must furnish a measure and 
rule by which he is to be governed 
in all his relations toward other 
creatures and the Creator, and in 
his movement toward the fulfilment 
of the purpose for which he exists, 
and for which all beings exist which 
have existence. He is a rational 
being, endowed with intelligence 
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and free-will, and placed in the 
way of attaining his end by the 
knowledge of the object of appeti- 
tion and the voluntary effort to 
complete the circle of his being in 
the possession of this object. The 
law which governs him must there- 
fore be a law of moral discipline, 
a rule directing his free actions, 
which is applied and reduced to 
act in a rational and voluntary 
manner, by the operation of the 
understanding and the will. 

The obligation of this law is 
founded in the supreme dominion 


of God over everything which he. 


has created. Whatever is subject 
to law is an inferior being, depen- 
dent on and subject to a supe- 
rior power imposing the law. If 
this subjection is reasonable, just, 
springing from an integral cause 
and a sufficient reason, it implies a 
right in the superior power to im- 
pose the law with a corresponding 
debt of obedience*in the subject. 
This right of the Creator is abso- 
lute, and the debt of obedience in 
the creature is derived from his es- 
sential nature, which is constituted 
by the very fact of existence in an 
order of subjection to the will of 
the Creator. The moral law is 
obligatory, because it binds the 
rational creature to follow a certain 
rule and method of action condu- 
cive to its own perfection, as a duty 
which itowesto God. The ration- 
al nature belongs to God with all 
its faculties; the irrational nature 
Belongs also to God; the good 
which is or ought to be produced 
in creation by obedience to the 
laws of God belongs to him; the 
service which free-will can render 
to God, by concurring toward the 
attainment of the pre-fixed end of 
the moral order, is due to God by 
a debt of justice. It is not merely 
because a certain order and method 
VOL. XXX.—-52 | 
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of acting is a necessary condition 
of attaining to possible and desira- 
ble good, and of promoting a gene- 
ral good, and is therefore conso- 
nant to reason, that it is obligatory 
and imperative. It is because this 
rule of conduct, and this voluntary 
striving and laboring for the end 
proposed, the object of rational ap- 
petition, has been commanded by 
the author and giver of the law, 
who has the absolute right of sove- 
reign dominion over his subject 
and over all his actions. 

The rights of parents and chil- 
dren, of wives and husbands, of 
rulers and subjects, of all human 
beings in respect to each other in 
every social and particolar rela- 
tion, are the rights af God; and 
the violation of these rights is an 
injury done to him, on account of 
which it is strictly and properly a 
sin. The duties which one owes 
to himself and to others are duties 
primarily toward God. The first 
and fundamental obligation of the 
rational creature is to love God 
supremely for himself, the second 
to love himself and his fellow- 
creatures for the sake of God and 
in God. Existence, and the pos- 
sibility of attaining to a supreme 
felicity, are a concession, a pure 
and free gift, from God to the ra- 
tional nature. The final cause of 
this grant is the extrinsic glory of 
God and the fulfilment of his sove- 
reign will. The recipient of this 
bounty owes it to the Giver of all 
good that he should concur with 
him in promoting his extrinsic 
glory by perfecting himself and 
completing his circle of being, and 
by doing his share of the work of 
perfecting the creation in general. 

If we look, therefore, for the 
deepest, ontological foundation of 
the moral order, with its moral 
laws and obligations, we find it in 
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the very nature of God and his 
divine perfections, and in the ne- 
cessary referability of rational na- 
ture to God, as its first and final 
cause, and as the prototype or 
ideal exemplar of its perfectibility 
and final good. 

Its more immediate foundation 
is in the essence and attributes and 
proper mode of being and action of 
the rational creature. The actual 
existing entity in which the end of 
creation is fulfilled, by a return to 
its first principle and the comple- 
tion of its circle of being and ope- 
ration, is the perfection of its order. 
This perfection consists chiefly in 
the perfection of rational nature, 
to which, all inferior creatures are 
subordinated. The perfection of 
rational natifre is consummated by 
the rectitude of the will in com- 
plete harmony with rectitude of the 
intellect, without liability to error 
or sin. So long as it is not in the 
state of perfection, but only in the 
state of perfectibility, the rule and 
measure of its voluntary and free 
acts is taken from their bearing 
towards the state of perfection 
which is the end to be obtained. 
That which promotes directly or 
indirectly the perfection of the in- 
dividual and of mankind in gene- 
ral is morally good. In other 
words, what is consonant to hu- 
man nature and agreeable to rea- 
son in view of the destination of 
man and the end of life. The 
moral law is the rule of direction, 
commanding and forbidding those 
things which ought to be done or left 
undone, in this order of moral dis- 
cipline by which men are led by 
the hand of Divine Providence, in 
the way of perfection, toward the 
attainment of the object of rational 
appetition. Its excellence con- 
sists in its adaptation as a means 
to this end. Its obligatory force 
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proceeds from the right of the law- 
giver to command and enforce its 
observance. In so far as there is 
an approach made to perfection in 
this life, by the cognition of truth 
and the attainment of that good 
which is consonant to reason and 
human nature, a minor and secon- 
dary end of the moral order is ful- 
filled, which has a relative worth of 
its own, though it is principally 
deserving of estimation as a means 
toward the ultimate end.* 

The criterion of good which 
measures the morality of actions is 
reason. Reason measures and es- 
timates this morality of actions by 
their effect in promoting or hin- 
dering human perfection. What 
this perfection really is, is decided 
by a knowledge of the ultimate end 
for which human nature exists and 
of the way to attain this end The 
first object of appetition, in the 
possession of which the end is at- 
tained, is that which is good in it- 
self and the supreme good, without 
any further reason why it is good 
or why desirable. Enjoyment, hap- 
piness, complacency in the good 
possessed, consciousness of the val- 
ue of the intellectual life which the 
rational subject is living and will live 
for ever, is the necessary result and 
the completion of the possession of 
the good and the perfection of the 
subject. It is not the direct and 
primary object which is aimed at, 
or the reason for attributing good- 
ness to being. The beautiful gives 
pleasure because it is beautiful. 
It is not beautiful because it gives 

* Just at this point, the writer of this article 
read the second part of Father Ming’s paper on 
Sceptical Idealism, in the January number of the 
American Catholic Quarterly. The entire pa- 
per is a condensed and thorough refutation of Des- 
cartes, Kant, Hegel, and all that genus. At the 
end of it, the reason of the variability and liberty 
of choice in the human will, and the nature and 
necessity of a moral law to control it, are clearly 


shown, with conclusive proof that the Idealistic 
philosophy subverts the basis of this law. 
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pleasure. The good is desirable 
because it is good. It is not good 
because it is desirable. Yet, beau- 
ty is correctly defined as that which 
being seen awakens complacency 
in a mind capable of perceiving a 
certain splendor of truth and sym- 
metry of proportion in the object 
contemplated. So, also, a measure 
and criterion of that which is good 
is found in the happiness of the ra- 
tional subject to whom it gives per- 
fection. It is proper to use this 
as a test of the morality of actions 
and the excellence of a moral rule. 
That which increases the true value 
of human life and makes it worth 
living, in respect to individuals and 
the whole human race, according 
to a just estimate of the final ob- 
ject and end of human life, is ap- 
provable; that which works in a 
contrary direction is condemnable. 

We can now understand in what 
sense it is true that an erroneous 
philosophy damages or subverts 
the moral order. The foundation 
of this moral order, in respect to 
this present human life, has been 
already explained; likewise, the na- 
ture of the moral law and its ob- 
ligation, and the capacity of man 
to be its subject, consisting in his 
imperfection, his perfectibility, and 
the freedom of his will. The de- 
nial of God subverts the ultimate, 
ontological foundation of the moral 
order. The denial of. man’s im- 
mortality destroys the supreme 
good of the object of appetition, 
and the principal motives for right 
action. It alters the estimate of 
the value of life and the moral 
standard, in respect to the lesser 
good attainable in the present state 
of existence. Pure materialism de- 
stroys all notion of freedom in the 
human will. So also do other er- 
rors not so gross, yet equally radi- 
cal in respect to this particular 
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truth. These false doctrines leave 
nothing as a basis for moral dis- 
tinctions, except that which is a 
common foundation of differences 
in all kinds of things which exist. 
There isin all things, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, a nature which 
can be more or less perfect in indi- 
viduals, by conforming more or 
less to its type. In some things, 
there is a negation of the good 
which is in other things, on ac- 
count of which they are of an infe- 
rior nature. In some things, there 
is a privation of the good which 
they ought to have according to 
the exigency of their nature, on ac- 
count of which they are individ- 
ually inferior to more perfect indi- 
viduals of the same species. Here 
is a measure of distinction by 
which reason judges that one thing 
is better than another, or not so 
good, or positively bad. This mea- 
sure can be applied to all those 
human qualities and actions which 
are commonly called moral. There 
is beauty or deformity in character 
and conduct, there are actions 
which tend to produce happiness, 
and other actions which tend to 
produce misery. We naturally and 
spontaneously approve as good 
whatever is beautiful and beneficial 
in character and conduct, and con- 
demn as evil whatever is ugly and 
harmful. This is the whole amount 
of the plea by which positivists de- 
fend themselves from the charge of 
subverting and destroying morality. 
What is it worth? No more than 
this: that positivism does leave 
standing some foundation for a dis- 
tinction in the natural and physical 
entity of human character and con- 
duct, by reason of which it is an 
object of complacency or disgust. 
These differences are, however, 
only phenomena, occurring accord- 
ing to necessary and irresistible 
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laws, just like other natural phe- 
nomena. In a general sense we 
may call them moral phenomena, and 
may call the “how” of their ap- 
pearance by the name of moral law, 
in order to distinguish them from 
such other phenomena as sensation, 
gravitation,etc. In the strict sense 
of words, however, and according 
to an accurate logical discrimina- 
tion of mental concepts, it is ab- 
surd to talk of any moral attribu- 
tion, so long as free-will and do- 
minion over volitions and actions is 
denied to the human subject. 
Practically to abjure the notion 
of spontaneity and freedom in the 
human will, so as to think and act 
in consistency with the contrary 
notion, is impossible. Even ma- 
terialists are compelled to argue on 
the supposition that the will is 
free. Actually, therefore, they do 
not so totally overturn the founda- 
tions of morality in their philosophy 
of practical ethics and their theories 
about conduct, society, the state, 
etc., as rigorous logical sequence 
would require. Those who ex- 
plicitly admit the autonomy of the 
individual will have a better ground 
for making moral distinctions. They 
fail, however, in assigning any suf- 
ficient reason for an obligation 
which binds the individual to fol- 
low the dictates of reason, or to 
obey the mandate of any superior. 
The utmost which they can do is 
to prove that certain acts are in 
conformity to the rational nature 
of man and conducive to its per- 
fection. They fail also to show a 
sufficient value in the rational na- 
ture of man, and in the perfection 
which is attainable in human life, 
to furnish an adequate motive for 
virtuous conduct, considering what 
men really are and in what actual 
environment they are placed. 


. God and Christ. 


It is only the belief in God and 
in the immortality of the soul which 
furnishes the reason for the obliga- 
tion of moral law and the adequate 
motive for conforming to its man- 
dates. Natural religion is alone the 
real foundation of natural ethics. 
But natural religion cannot give 
adequate breadth, solidity, and com- 
pletion to the ethical structure 
which has to be built upon this 
foundation. 

The moral necessity of revelation 
is proved by the failure of phi- 
losophy to furnish a sufficient and 
efficacious rule of personal, social, 
and political ethics. The adequate 
moral power is found in the Chris- 
tian religion alone. A perfect sci- 
ence of natural ethics has only been 
constructed by Christian philoso- 
phers, enlightened and directed by 
divine revelation. This ethical de- 
partment of philosophy is one of 
the most important, in certain re- 
spects it is one most important 
part of that ancient philosophy 
of the Christian schools, to which 
Leo XIII. has called the attention 
of all thinking men who believe in 
It is worthy of 
their attention and of their serious 
study. The Ethical Science of the 
Christian nations,. including both 
Morals and Natural Law, is ground- 
ed in the Christian religion. What- 
ever shakes and threatens to over- 
throw the foundation, puts in equal 
peril the whole structure built upon 
it. It is time, therefore, for all who 
place a high value on morglity to 
bestir themselves, and take a decid- 
ed and active part in resisting and 
repelling all sceptical and atheis- 
tical assaults upon this citadel of 
the universal human society; on 
which depends the security of its 
temporal as well as eternal inte- 
rests. 
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13 CADOGAN GARDENS, 
Lonpon, W., April 23, 1877. 

Dear Kate: I sent off my 
weekly budget home a day or two 
ago, and this to you is entirely par 
dessus le marché, but Robert ’s sud- 
denly called north, to remain some 
weeks, I fear, and he insists that 
I’m to goalong. Braeside is leased 
—or sold, really I’ve forgotten 
which—and the household goods 
must now be divided and removed. 
Robert declares if I don’t go to 
decide what of his share shall come 
here, he will either sell all or bring 
a half-dozen vans of rubbish to the 
door, and leave me to get rid of it 
as best I can. 

Will, too, wants me to sift his 
portion in the same fashion. I dis- 
like so much to go on these errands 
that I would let Robert sell his and 
Will’s allotments, only that would 
give unpardonable offence to the 
whole clan ; and really, aside from 
the family associations, it would be 
a shame to let any of the lovely 
old furniture, china, and silver fall 
under the hammer. I would walk 
miles, if at a sale I could buy some 
such knick-knacks as the old house 
is crammed with; but I would live 
with deal furniture and eat off a 
trencher all my days rather than 
figure among the McAllisters as 
Robert’s grasping Yankee wife. 
You know how it is—I’m a “ten- 
der-foot ” among my husband’s re- 
lations, and an alien as well. Not 
to Will—bless the boy! Robert 
says Will loves me better than 
either of his own sisters, and I’m 
sure no own brother would be so 
attentive to my whims as well as 
wishes ; but it takes time for the 


sisters to recover from such a spasm 
of jealous dismay as seized upon 
the women-folk of that quiet Scotch 
household when Robert, returning 
from China via San Francisco and 
New York, tarried long enough ex 
route to provide himself with Yan- 
kee experiences and a Yankee wife. 
But the mother softened in the last 
year or two of her life, and, when 
little Rob. was born, wrote me a 
very affectionate letter, wishing that 
my son Robert might be as great a 
comfort to me as her Robert, her 
beloved oldest son, had always 
been to her. Since her death the 
sisters, always polite, are kindly 
too ; but, all the same, I shall be an 
interloper among the McAllister 
housen stuff. I must not be indif- 
ferent about it; my admiration 
must not be wholly esthetic; I 
must not presume to value it warm- 
ly as part and parcel of the family 
story—I, a “tender-foot”’! I must 
somehow worship it humbly, afar 
off, with dropped eyes, like a kind 
of morganatic wife! Want to play 
my part? Robert would be cruelly 
hurt if he knew I said such things 
to you. 1 don’t often,doI? But 
when I’m just being led into a 
seven-fold heated furnace I must 
cry out a little. You needn’t pity 
me too much. That’s my only 
trouble—save having you all shut 
off from me by so many miles of 
ocean—and what would I not bear 
for Robert ? 

We take none of the children, 
not even Robbie; but Will is to 
stay here nights, and get his break- 
fast and dinner here, and I know 
they're as safe with nurse as with 
me. 
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I'll try to send a scribble now 
and then while we’re gone, and 
Will promises to forward you a 
nursery bulletin semi-occasionally, 
if such a learned young lady tole- 
rates anything short of Arabic in 
her correspondence. He will be 
busy enough, poor fellow, for he 
has taken Robert’s work, and, be- 
sides his own regular writing, has 
a half-finished play on the stocks, 
from which we all hope fine things. 
Answer him nicely, there’s a dear! 
It’s only getting acquainted a little 
earlier, for you'll see plenty of each 
other if mamma perseveres in spar- 
ing you to come over with Aunt 
Marsh in July. Robert says Geneva 
and the Froebel system can wait for 
you till September, and that we all— 
you, bairnies, Will, the old married 
pair, and nurse—shall go off for a 
real unhackneyed gipsying. Won’t 
that be finer than anything you did 
at your college, wise young woman 
of the period? Mind, 7 don’t pro- 
mise to give you up to Geneva in 
September or any other month. 
But I don’t say to mamma what I 
really think of her letting you go 
there to study Froebel’s system for 
a year or two, because if I suc- 
ceeded in putting a spoke in your 
wheel how you would hate me, 
and when, when should I get a 
glimpse at you? But I foresee the 
plan ’s to be one of our burning 
subjects, as your college career 
used to be; we must go softly, and, 
however fossil, ignorant, expatriat- 
ed, I am, more than all, your most 
loving sister, NELL. 


13 CADOGAN GARDENS, 
May 3, 1877. 
Dear Miss Katuarine: I pro- 
mised my sister-in-law to tell you 
each week how the world moves 
here, but I’m behindhand with the 
first report for two reasons: one, 
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the natural awe one feels in ap- 
proaching a youthful goddess who 
is, besides, profoundly blue; the 
other, that this small world has 
developed eccentricities of rota- 
tion, and, I fear, through fault or 
misfortune of mine. 

I have not read Helen’s Ba- 
bies—by no means that it was too 
frivolous for me, but it happened 
so. You, of course, have not read 
it—don’t think I believe it of you! 
—but you may have, from hearsay, 
some vague idea of the book’s mo- 
tive. 

Ordinarily our Helen’s babies 
are as well-disciplined, nice-man- 
nered a trio as one would wish to 
see; but their decadence (you will 
allow that I strive to rise to the 
occasion ?) in the last ten days has 
been so enormous that I am pre- 
pared to believe any tale of the 
ease with which the best of us 
(post-graduates of women’s colleges 
always excepted !), in the absence 
of certain restraints, lapse to sav- 
agery. 

I invited the infants to break- 
fast with me during this inter- 
regnum, but at our second meal 
Madge and Jeanie squabbled over 
a pot of raspberry jam, and after 
smearing about an acre of table 
cloth with the pot’s contents, were 
removed in sobs and disgrace. 
A few moments ago the parlor 
maid came in to announce the 
children’s bedtime. She looked 
severely about the room—which 
has, indeed, a rather convulsed 
appearance, due, I suspect, to a 
particularly lively run at hare and 
hounds, a diversion which is cramp- 
ed in a drawing-room—and a great 
deal more severely at me than I 
think warrantable (Susan is much 
nearer forty than twenty, though 
this, perhaps, is scarcely relevant) ; 
and the end was that Master Rob 
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was borne away roaring, kicking, 
and then letting himself get limp— 
the last an especially confounding 
device when the base tyrant is of 
the sex that does not go upon its 
muscle. But Susan lifted him like 
a sack of flour by his small waist- 
band, and I said good-night to a 
miscellaneous heap of legs, arms, 
frills, and upside-down, streaming 
yellow curls. 

Behavior aside, I think you may 
dismiss anxiety as to your orphan- 
ed nieces and nephew. Spirits, 
lungs, activity, appetites—I don’t 
see how these could be in more 
luxuriant condition. 

America is so young I suppose 
you have no memories yet ; they’re 
almost our chief possession over 
here. One of our still fresh ones is 
of that medical practice of blood- 
letting for giddiness or over-exal- 
tation of mind or body. Here is 
a puncture which I faithfully trans- 
mitted to Robert senior this morn- 
ing: His daughters, busy with 
some toys on the sofa while their 
uncle opened the morning letters, 
were considering which one of 
their departed parents they would 
best like to see; and before this 
was satisfactorily settled they fell 
to discussing, with true infantile 
tenderness, which one they could 
best spare altogether! 

“Oh! papa,” said Jeanie—“ papa, 
to be sure! Why, mamma orders 
the dinner and the puddings, but 
papa only reads the papers !” 

Your sister tells me that amongst 
your minor accomplishments is that 
of using the type-writer with great 
ease and swiftness. Her account 
so inflamed me that I have hired 
a type-writer for two months, to 
buy then if I conquer and like it. 

I expect it at my chambers to- 
day. As I shall have no teacher, 
it would be very good of you to 
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give me some hints. Will you? 
And may I print my reports to 
you—send you occasional prac- 
tice? The Daily Telegraph holds 
the type-writer in great contempt 
sentimentally, and declares a manu- 
script book and letter to be far 
more precious than either type- 
written. Some letters I’d except, 
but no books less rare than roc’s 
eggs, and no other document un- 
der the sun save legal, sartorial, 
and—what’s Johnsonese for boot- 
maker’s ones? 

Without at all presuming to dic- 
tate, I think I should prefer to re- 
ceive my hints from you under 
your own hand, however. There 
is, after all, a certain something in 
MS. 

I am, 
Very faithfully yours, 
WILL MCALLISTER. 
To Miss KATHARINE RUSSELL. 


CHAMBERS, ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, 
May 9, 1877. 


DEAR Miss KATHARINE: The 
infants are flourishing, and the 
reins of discipline a little tauter in 
hand of the new charioteer. No- 
thing depressing to relate since my 
last, save that very soon thereafter 
I was solemnly interviewed by 
nurse, in a cap and gown of the 
most impressive dignity. 

“You’re but a young gentleman 
yet, Mr. William,” she began. 

“Twenty-nine last birthday, 
nurse,” I put in hastily; for I be- 
gan to feel alarmingly like little 
Rob in his kilts before her. 

“Twenty-nine? Deary me! to 
think o’ that, now, and Mr. Robert 
was married and Miss Jeanie born 
when he was that age. I hope you 
don’t mean to stay a bachelor, Mr. 
William? So happy as you see 
the master, too, sir! But gentle- 
men, old or young, can’t be expect- 
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ed to know much about what’s good 
for children, so you'll excuse me, 
sir, if I say the mistress doesn’t 
allow them nearly so much as you 
give them when they come down at 
dessert. No sweets at all, please 
sir; each one may have a half- 
orange, and one fig, or two dates, 
or two prunes. Noraisins, no nuts, 
no cakes—really nothing more, sir. 
As it is they'll scarce touch their 
bread and milk at supper, they’re 
so sure their Uncle William will 
give them what they like much bet- 
ter. And it makes them that un- 
easy, sir, that they fling themselves 
about all night, and are getting 
quite fractious like in their tem- 
pers. Jf you please, sir!” And 
nurse courtesied herself out as 
humbly as if she hadn’t been stand- 
ing me in the corner with my face 
to the wall. 

And if you had seen the poor 
little dimpled phizes lengthen that 
night when the big round eyes 
wandered amazedly over the great 
desert of mahogany you could 
hardly say was dotted with a dish of 
oranges, a biscuit-box, and a fam- 
ine-struck plate of dates and figs ! 

For, of course, I had to take my 
precautions beforehand, and tell 
Susan to shunt all the fascinating, 
indigestible goodies she had ready 
into the depths of the buffet. My 
type-writer has come, its porter a 
little old man of eighty-two. “I 
was valet to the late Duke of Aber- 
corn,” he told me. “I went with 
himto Jerusalem. Iwas with Lord 
Byron when he died in Greece, 
and helped to carry his coffin. I 
was in the Strand and saw Lord 
Nelson’s funeral in 1805.” There! 
you may invent the machine over 
in your wonderful country, but 
can you find such storied patriarchs 
to move it about? May I change 
from pen to keys ? : 
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This is only my third try. I 
don’t do it well or fast yet, even for 
a beginner. But I’m fond of ma- 
chinery, and mean to conquer, if it 
seems worth while. When the bell 
rings look out for the loco—no, 
engine, you say. Pretty work I’m 
making! But it is not so easy as 
it looks. “Nor so hard as you 
make out,” you are thinking. But 
we can’t all be Americans, above 
all American women. Creatures 
so clever, so graceful, so beautiful 
ought to be so generous as well. 
Are they, all of them? At all haz- 
zards I must find out. That looks 
queer. Are there two 2's in haz- 
ard? One is enuf, eny way. And 
why not spel fonografikaly? It 
wood save a lot of trubel. On the 
whole, perhaps it’s easier for this 
generation to spell like the dic- 
tionary. But you can’t always, you 
know. I meanI can’t. This may 
seem stupid ; but it’s not me at all, 
only the type-writer. 

Excuse haste and a bad pen. 
Laboring under whatever disabili- 
ties, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
WILL MCALLISTER. 


CHAMBERS, May 17. 

DEAR Miss KATHARINE: Can you 
stand a little more practice? It is 
not entertaining, certainly, but then 
it is good for me, which ought to 
go for something. Have you real- 
ly come to think as unconsciously 
with your fingers on the keys as 
with pen in hand? I feel dubious 
about such a result in my case. 

All going well at Number 13, 
and the heads of the house report 
favorably of themselves, but Mrs. 
Helen very anxious to get back to 
the bairns. These last as chirpy 
as crickets, and no end of diversion 
to your humble servant. Our even- 


. ings are brilliant, positively, and I 
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feel very soft-hearted when little 
man Rob howls because eight o’clock 
comes so soon. But he has given 
up kicking and limpening, and goes 
peaceably with Susan under the 
dreadful menace of losing his des- 
sert and evening with Uncle Will 
on the day following any disorder- 
ly withdrawal. Rob is a hero in 
his small ways—a Berserker crea- 
ture, instant in wrath and the use 
of the natural weapons of defence, 
but as loving and generous as he is 
stormy. Has his mother ever con- 
fided to you her discomfiture at his 
tardiness in talking, his droll imper- 
fections of speech now, and his ob- 
stinate ignoring of the alphabet? 
“Such a thing was never known in 
America,” she declares, “ as a child, 
not an idiot, who at four years old 
couldn’t tell a single letter!” Ro- 


bert senior consoles her by telling 
her their boy ’s of the stock of the 
sturdy small John Bull in Punch, 


who straddles defiantly up to a 
puny, elegant little aristocrat with 
“I can’t dance and I can’t ’peak 
Fwench, but I can punch you’ 
head !” 

I see everything dramatically in 
these days, and I can fancy a very 
nice little Christmas play out of 
this “left in charge” business, 
‘with the drolleries of these sharp 
infants in, grim Susan, majestic 
nurse, a charming hero (nobody 
cast for that part!), and, of course, 
a delightfully interwoven love-sto- 
ry, with spirituelle heroine and a 
bristling hedge of absurd hindran- 
ces and impossible obstacles. The 
children are perfect as marplots; 
but what would you suggest about 
the heroine? Governess? That 
wouldn’t do. Improper; charming 
hero wouldn’t be left in charge. 
Pretty nurse-maid? My hero 
wouldn’t stoop to conquer. Do 
help me. Mightn’t a young lady 
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visitor arrive, ignorant of the head- 
less condition of the household 
—a cousin or something? Give 
me an idea. 

I’ve none. Type-writing is ex- 
haustive. Thirty MS. pages would 
have tired me less than these three 
printed ones. I think I'll go rest 
my head in Kensington Gardens, 
watching the crocuses, the trees 
bursting into foliage, the budding 
maidens, all the fresh, vernal things 
I can find. If my ‘heroine, now, 
could go dreaming past me in some 
hushed walk under the big oaks 
and beeches just in the gray and 
rose-misted stage of their leafiness ! 
She would not need to carry prim- 
roses nor any token in her hand. 
I should know her, trust me, and 
could tell you, clear as your own 
face in a glass, all her traits and 
charms. She’s tall, but not too 
tall, and slender, as a Christmas 
sylph should-be. And she’s a true 
Princess Goldilocks, with piles of 
yellow hair worn high on the most 
spirited head in the world, the 
vigorous, upward-springing waves 
and breezy tendrils on brow and 
temples making a flamboyant nim- 
bus to a face whose features are 
almost too symmetrical for a mere 
woman. But the chin has a dim- 
ple, the corners of her mouth are 
squarely cut, the large, steady eyes 
are brown—good signs, these, that 
she’s areal human woman. Statue, 
sylph, or woman, she’s my heroine. 
Her complexion? Fair, fair as her 
sunny hair demands, but too pale, 
I’m told—I mean I fancy ; strange 
how real a vision like this be- 
comes !—and in a Watteau gown 
and long lace mittens she looks, in 
every graceful line, like some dainty, 
airy, proud marquise stepped down 
from her place on some old castle 
wall. Good be—goodby I meant 
to say. The machine stammers 
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sometimes. What is the matter 
when a letter won’t fly back to 
place of itself? And you see some 
of my lines are almost illegible; 
does the machine need a new rib- 
bon, or are the types clogged? 
Hints, please. Send me a type- 
writer primer drawn from your own 
experience. 
In forma pauperis, 
WILL MCALLISTER. 


CHAMBERS, May 25. 
Dear Miss KaTHARINE: Nota 
word from you yet; but it’s only 
twenty-two days since my first ap- 
peal to your charity. I must give 
you some days of grace still—six 


or eight at least, and at most, why, . 


what a lady wills. 
to help me? 

Number 13 running like the 
clock. I feel the steadiest house- 
father going as I punctually turn 
my latch-key in the door a lit- 
tle before six o’clock night after 
night. Still, I think the situation 
lacks flavor somehow. If some- 
body were watching for me, per- 
haps, and the latch-key super- 
fluous ! 

Coming out of the pro-cathe- 
dral on Sunday, a fellow-journalist 
caught me by the hand and insist- 
ed on my going home with him to 
lunch. It was not much out of 
my way, and he has newly set up 
this home with a very clever and 
accomplished young wife. Both 
are poets, and the marriage is an 
entirely felicitous one. They 've 
got a bandbox of a house, where I 
judge you might just swing a cat 
by the tail; but it’s a gem in its 
artistic get-up, and big enough if 
you’re not particular about breath- 
ing often. Happy people are not, 
I suppose ; or, rather, they inhale a 
paradisaic atmosphere, and so soar 
above mortal needs and bonds. 


You will will 
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My friend tapped softly on the 
door—a bower-window-t vst kind 
of proceeding, unusual at } igh noon 
in a West End street, and tiie door 
responded in kind by swinging 
open without visible agent—auto- 
matic behavier which is general- 
ly monopolized by doors into en- 
chanted palaces and ogres’ castles, 
But my friend was in no wise dis- 
composed ; he dashed around the 
mysterious panel, and I heard, oh! 
indescribable what? Then, after a 
hushed interval that seemed long 
to me lingering on the threshold, 
my hostess emerged to view, and 
my welcome came, gracious, per- 
fect, but not effervescent. . 

I stayed in the house two hours ; 
we had lunch, madame enjoyed a 
cigarette afterwards, and we talked 
incessantly ; but my hosts found 
time and occasions to kiss each 
other ten times!—ten times, leav- 
ing out the uncountable at the 
door. Exactly ten—or thereabouts, 
for, though in my frantic efforts not 
to see I may have missed an oscu- 
lation, I’ll swear I haven’t added 
one. Now, even for blissful crea- 
tures, were these nice manners? 
And, that you may not dismiss 
them too lightly, I must warn you 
that these my hosts are “ certain 
people of importance,” gently born 
and bred, delightful companions in 
their pre-matrimonial state, doing 
some of the best critical work of 
our leading periodicals, and enter- 
taining in their toy house—single 
file, of course, if not piece-meal— 
the biggest literary lions in Eng- 
land. 

But, guests and lacerated onlook- 
ers out of the question, there must 
be a delirious kind of piquancy in 
being fondly waited for; in having 
the stern, warder-portal fly open at 
one’s touch or approach; in get- 
ting, scarce safe within its friendly 
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seclusion, such a very rapture of 
greeting. A latch-key? Pah! 

But I get a welcome, if it doesn’t 
meet me at the door. As I run up- 
stairs to my room I hear a rush in 
the regions above, and two blonde 
heads are thrust wildly over the 
hall railing, while poor Rob must 
content himself with running his 
plump arms to the shoulder be- 
tween the balusters, and~ blindly 
waving the fat little hands to me 
below. “O Uncle Will, we’re so 
glad you’ve come!” “Don’t be 
long, please, Uncle Will.” “ Don’t 
be geegy [greedy]; hurry up oor 
dinner, Unker Will”—which last 
bit of candor brings out nurse, 
scandalized, to sweep her small 
flock back into the fold. Never 
were such jolly breakfasts as we 
have. Generally I-prefer a solitary 
morning meal, and to see no one 
till the best part of the day’s work 
is done; but the piping of these 
little .flute voices is no more dis- 
turbing than the birds’ matins, and 
I march off from it to the nearest 
railway station, feeling as if I’d be- 
gun the day with plunging my face 
into a big nosegay of dewy pinks 
and rosebuds. 

Rob sent me forth chuckling this 
morning. “Don’t want to have 
any toul ” (soul), I heard him shout 
at some aggravatingly pious re- 
minder of Madge’s as the party 
were climbing the stairs to the nur- 
sery. “ Rather be buried like the 
birds, and not come up!” Do you 
think positivism could produce a 
disciple who had earlier intuition 
of the surest means of dodging the 
disagreeable necessity of trying to 
be good? Now, your turn; though, 
as I’m above retaliation, I won’t 
commit myself to silence if you 
keep me waiting for that longed-for 
letter. Yours faithfully, 

WILL MCALLIsTER. 
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CHAMBERS, June 3. 

DeaR Miss KATHARINE: It 
came very safely—my letter—and 
was well worth waiting and hunger- 
ing for. It might have been long- 
er, but it couldn’t have been of 
more delightful quality, and one 
doesn’t expect a pearl to be as big 
as an oyster. 

No wonder you're enthusiastic 
about the type-writer, if you can 
perform such feats of rapid work 
with it. Myself, I’m a little dis- 
mal about it. I bungle, and am 
very slow with it, and it tires my 
head. Still, I mean to persevere 
for the two months for which I’ve 
contracted. I ought to get two 
hours’ daily practice on it, but a 
half-hour ’s the utmost stretch, save 
when I print my bulletin to you. 
And this is the last bulletin that 
will be strictly necessary to send 
of Number 13, for my brother 
and his wife hope to be at home 
within three or four days now; 
but in the interest of my practice 
perhaps you'll allow me to continue 
a weekly summary to you of things 
in general, and nothings in particu- 
lar, while the machine’s in proba- 
tion? Is it sly of me to remember 
that I can’t possibly get a no for 
twenty or thirty days? But then, 
you see, I don’t want it so badly ! 

The bairns flourishing, and every 
day more interesting. One can al- 
most see the baby-minds unfolding, 
leaf after leaf. We're getting very 
dissipated ; we’ve been to the Zoo, 
the Marionettes, and we've had 
one great, ecstatic day at the Crystah 
Palace. Tomanage the last Unker 
Will didn’t get much sleep to men- 
tion the night beforehand ; but to 
see those infants ordering each what 
she or he liked best for dinner, 
when we had gone to the magnifi- 
cence of a real dinner, in the real 
dining-room, with our especial ta- 
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ble, chosen, after anxious delib- 
eration, by plébiscite, under the 
captaincy of the very Turveydrop- 
piest of waiters, and to behold that 
waiter receiving his commands, and 
the table when the orders were 
congregated upon it, and the frank- 
ly glistening eyes of the pigmy gour- 
mands, and to hear their “ oh’s” and 
“ah’s” of incredible bliss—all this 
was richly worth more than one 
white night, I do assure you. 

Our nephew Rob may despise 
the alphabet, but the alphabet ’s not 
the only means of grace, luckily, 
and he has his ideas like the most 
- lettered of juveniles. 

He is extremely fond of prawns, 
and that species of much ado about 
nothing appeared on the breakfast- 
table a few daysago. Rob gloated 
over his portion. 

“Unker Will, do these fiches 
"keam [scream] when they bein’ 
killed ?” 

“No; mum’s the word.” 

“No? I ’pose, then, they know 
they made to be eaten.” Then, 
regarding his plate more tenderly 
still, “Oo have oor heaven in my 
*tumach !” he concluded. 

“Go to the head!” Mrs. Helen 
orders when we say anything 
bright (yes, she’s explained the 
dark mandate); don’t you think 
Rob deserves to go to the head, 
letters or no letters? Are these 
babies always as interesting as I 
find them? or are we all electri- 
fied and exalted by the unusual in 
our present bit of life? I’m sure I 
feel it in myself. You can’t judge 
of me, because I never had the 
supreme fortune to write you be- 
fore, and because my unnatural 
brilliancy is all lost on this buffer 
type-writer. Who can coruscate 
when he’s hunting dice-thrown let- 
ters and stops with eyes and fingers, 
worried about blurs and interspaces, 
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and listening for a warning bell? 
It’s the intensification of that old 
childish performance—trotting or 
patting with one foot and hand, 
and simultaneously shuffling or 
rubbing with the other foot and 
hand, only one hadn’t to think 
then besides. 

I’ve forgotten to tell you that be- 
sides feeling like a house-father, 
I’ve got to look like him too. In 
the train, whén I was convoying 
the nursery to Sydenham, a com- 
fortable old grandmamma said to 
me: “I needn’t ask if these chil- 


dren are yours, sir; you’ve a lovely 
Is that boy your young- 


flock, sir. 
est 2” 

Of course I had to disclaim. If 
I had fibbed those enfants terribles 
would have covered me with igno- 
miny in an instant. But I was 
tempted. For they are the pretti- 
est children! Rob a prince, in the 
grand manner; and the two girls, 
with their flower-soft and fine faces, 
their big blue eyes and banged 
locks, framed in some quaint Mo- 
ther Hubbard bonnets they ’re 
wearing now—one feels like eating 
them without a spoon. Is it the 
Scotch strain that gives them their 
beauty,do youthink? Youneedn’t 
laugh ; that old lady on the train 
thought them like their uncle; and 
if the garden of beauty isn’t held to 
be up there in North Britain, please 
to remember that that handsomest 
of heroes—“ Nature made him and 
then broke the mould”—Ariosto 
made a Scotchman. 

The children settle it 
“We're Scotch-American,” they 
cry. In the library, on the wall 
above the fire-place, some ancient 
Highland rattletraps are grouped, 
and over the group hang the British 
and American flags. Neither sym- 
bol is allowed by the children to 
dip an inch below the other; if 


best. 
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either sags there’s an outcry: 
“Papa, papa, John Bull [or Jona- 
than, as it may happen] ’s a-crow- 
ing!” and the sinking colors must 
at once be righted. 

So you “look forward to visit- 
ing England as a devout pilgrim 
to a shrine.” What’s getting into 
Americans? ‘They’re all heavenly- 
tempered about the “ old home ” of 
late, and all our returned cousins 
write the tenderest little books and 
magazine papers about us. But, 
fair pilgrim, soft leniency’s the 
mood of all others we would have 
in you, and—I may mention it con- 
fidentially—all England’s waiting 
you with open arms. You shall 
see everything—abbeys, castles, 
ruins, ivied walls, parks, old trees, 
old churchyards with immemorial 
yews, old farm and manor houses, 
straw thatches and straw beehives, 
lakes, hills, moors, the trickles of 
water we call rivers. We'll make 
you weep with a nightingale, send 
you to heaven with a skylark, bring 
you back again to laugh over puz- 
zle dialects, from burry Yorkshire 
to languid Somerset—the last out- 
drawling Sam Slick a dozen to one. 
And you shall wander in deep, 
ferny lanes, under English elms 
feathered to their roots. And if 
you come early enough—which I’m 
afraid you won’t—you shall smell a 
bean-field in blossom; and that’s 
a smell straight from Arabia Felix. 
All rural England, in short, under 
pale-tinted, low-brooding, fleecy 
(oh! call them not woolly) skies, 
waits, tremulous, the verdict of 
your brown eyes. You shall, if 
you please, be dipped in blue 
waves vastly superior to any that 
break on the Yankee coast-line, 
declares Mrs. Helen her ain sel’, 
for ours leave their votary neither 
sticky nor salt-encrusted. 

And when you’re saturated—not 
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satiated—with provincial England, 
then, then remains this great, won- 
derful world of London, than which 
only two places on earth can be 
more interesting to any creature of 
English race that has mind or 
heart. 

And here what guides you'll 
have!—two newspaper fellows 
who've studied London in almost 
all its aspects twenty-four hours in 
the day, partly because it was their 
business to do so, but chiefly be- 
cause they love it better than any 
cockney ever dreamed of doing. 

How soon, Miss Katharine, do 
you think? How soon? 

In hope, and trying for patience, 

Yours faithfully, 
WILL MCALLISTER. 


CHAMBERS, MIDNIGHT, 
June 14. 

DeaR Miss KATHARINE: With 
Mrs. Helen back at her desk I’m 
afraid you think my occupation 
America-ward ought to be gone; but 
my practice, then! Even with so 
good an excuse I’m not audacious 
enough not to feel my continued 
despatches an audacity, but I can’t 
withhold them—unless you bid me. 

I have tried to be discreet, have 
waited, as you observe, three days 
beyond the week—three days 
haunted by some pressing duty left 
undone. 

To-night I may let the rein go, 
for to-day your second lovely letter 
came ; and a lady’s letter must not 
lie unacknowledged. A lovely let- 
ter, but tiny, tiny as a humming-bird, 
and as rapid-darting and elusive. 
You are goodness itself in making 
suggestions about the type-writer, 
but can you understand that, being 
not all mechanical, I suffered a lit- 
tle that so few of the sentences 
were meant for me, divorced from 
this thing I’m trying to master? 
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So wayward a thing is the heart of 
man; but you ought to pardon me 
for two or three excellent reasons. 
I give you one of them—that the 
heart of woman is a great deal way- 
warder. J don’t know that, but I 
have faith that it’s true, because all 
the Fathers have declared it, and, 
like Mr. Mallock, I wish to yield to 
authority. Then I have a weigh- 
tier claim to your mercy, but I 
won’t urge that at half-past mid- 
night,,and with so much salt water 
rushing cold and deafening be- 
tweenus. When you come—if you 
insist that I need be pardoned. 

I am just back from a dinner 
that only missed being altogether 
admirable because it was not cut 
up into three. Too many people, 
and most of us too famous, too pret- 
ty, or too superbly clad to be wast- 
ed in a mob, even a mob of stars, 
and starry eyes, and shimmering 
gowns. ’ 

We had a monsignor, a Russian 
general with the order of St. Mi- 
chael in his button-hole, a famous 
painter, ditto poet, an earl, an old 
lion of a doctor at head of a great 
London hospital, an Irish and two 
English authors, two miladis, and 
other ladies, and three or four 
journalists. One of the English au- 
thors was feminine, in a crimson 
satin gown garnished with bullion 
fringe, and what arms bared to the 
shoulder! Attenuated Americans 
would have to see such proportions 
to believe in ’em; but I’d forfeit a 
high-art specimen of the last fashion 
in zones, old silver filigree and so on, 
if your waist-belt would have span- 
ned one of those mighty, milk-white 
members. 

We had a lady from Teneriffe, an 
Armenian dame from Constanti- 
nople, a very pretty lady from 
South Africa with a blazing sun of 
diamonds on her breast (which was 
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much as if a Connemara beauty 
had: come decked with potato-blos- 
soms), and the granddaughter and 
daughter of two noted English men 
of letters, a girl like a moss-rose 
bud, just fledgedan M.D. Oh! and 
an American lady charming to her 
finger-tips, but not to the tip of her 
train, which golden satin appendage 
to a black velvet gown was only 
just getting out of the carriage when 
madam had entered and nearly 
crossed the drawing-room. That 
trail was a terror to unhardened 
youth; no hunting pack had ever 
sorer need of a band of whippers- 
in. 

Everything except the menu was 
kaleidoscopic; but I overheard a 
funny bit at the table. The big 
M.D. took down the little M.D., 
and they were seated just across 
from me. The old lion was gra- 
cious and paternal at first, but 
Moss-Rose Bud was very pert, and 
the white mane began to shake 
displeasedly. At last, “I can 
cure cholera,” I heard her say. 
“Humph!” grunted the king of 
beasts. “And I can cure cancer!” 
(I beg your pardon, but mademoi- 
sellenever dreamed she ought to beg 
ours) she added. “I can’t” growl- 
ed Experience, whose professional 
income is twelve thousand guineas 
the year; and at once he turned 
himself to the lady on his other 
hand, and left M. R. B. to her din- 
ner, and a new victim, if she could 
find one. 

Who do you think greeted me 
when I came in a while ago? A 
Presence that has been on my writ- 
ing-table a week nearly—a photo- 
graph of yourself. How did I get 
it? Honorably, madam, by a bit 
of lucky fortune; but if I could 
keep it I’m not sure that I’d stick 
at a dishonorable expedient. Mrs. 
Helen has so many pictures of you 
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scattered about that perhaps you 
will not recall this one. It’s not 
the state one which is kept in the 
drawing-room—a grande dame in 
a Worth gown copied from some 
oldfan. This is a half-length cabi- 
net-size, with a cloud of some white 
stuff gathered about your head and 
shoulders, and airy rings of hair 
about your browandtemples. The 
face is partly turned away, is pen- 
sive, perhaps a little tired; but 
the picture’s lovely, and poetic as 
a youthful dream. This picture 
hangs in the day nursery, and, 
while I was guardian angel of the 
house, through some rampageous- 
ness of the infants the picture fell 
and had its glass shattered. I was 
entreated to have the mishap re- 
paired, and am borrowing it a little 
while to pay myself for my trouble ; 
or, at least, if I’m not borrowing it 
I’m keeping it. Oh! I must re- 
store it, I mean to restore it, but I 
ought to have a few days’ grace, 
all the more since I confess what- 
ever crookedness there is in the 
transaction. Think: for a whole 
month I could see as many pic- 
tures of you as I pleased; may not 
this breakage have been a special 
providence, a softening of the tran- 
sition from plenty to famine? I 
might have this copied; that sug- 
gestion has occurred to me several 
times, but I resist the devil—if, in- 
deed, that was his whisper. And 
then I want, not a copy, but this 
very picture, which, Helen tells 
me, had no duplicates. 

It ought to be the only one of its 
kind, and, despite its actual sanc- 
tuary, muffled away in the very in- 
nermost of my consciousness is a 
conviction that I ought to be this 
picture’s rapturous possessor. 

But I cannot have it, and, if I 
had it, who knows that it might not 
become too shadowy—that I might 
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not want—but at half-past mid- 
night one losés reality and thinks 
the wildest thoughts aloud. 
Faithfully yours, 
WILL MCALLISTER. 


CHAMBERS, June 20. 

DEAR Miss KATHARINE: I’ve 
a gracious little note of thanks 
from you—thanks from you! when 
it’s I that am one flame of gra- 
titude to fate and you for this 
chance of one-sided correspondence. 
Why, I’ve known you as long as 
Helen has, what you did and said, 
how you looked and look, what 
you like, the cleverness and unsel- 
fish impulses that the family are 
so proud and fond of, and hold a 
little in terror, too, lest, in your 
passion of doing and giving, you 
and they be utterly left out as too 
well off to deserve portions and 
sweet personal comfort. 

And you are really coming? 
Will sail from New York the first 
of next month? What a summer 
sunburst of tidings! And what 
prayers we shall put up for favor- 
ing winds! Next month at this 
time, please God, you will have 
safely arrived, and will be indeed 
quite an old Londoner. 

Will you have forgotten what 
old friends we are? Shall I have 
to think ruefully, “Oh! if she were 
back on the other side, and I might 
write to her eight-daily ” ? 

I won't believe it. Nothing is 
ever quite so horrible as we dread 
it may be. Some angel’s wing of 
alleviation and refuge is always in- 
terposed between us and the worst. 
Not always? Not quite always? 
Don’t say it. Let me cling to any 
hope that’s floating on the ocean 
of possibilities we’re presently to 
embark upon. 

The picture is gone, and the 
room has reverted to its original 
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character of a den, It is rather 
the most disorderly apartment I 
ever had, which is saying a good 
deal. Each day I think I will dig 
down to my desk through the chaos 
of periodicals, papers, MSS., but 
the day isn’t long enough. Then 
every possible space is filled with 
the old books and old engravings 
that accumulate I scarce know how. 
But second hand book-stalls are 
my passion; I doubt if in London 
or Paris there’s one whose habitat 
I don’t know. Do you remember 
De Quincey’s litter-ary fashions? 
He filled his room with books, 
all but a little lane from door to 
desk, and when he could get on no 
longer he turned the key on the 
crowd and hired another room; 
and at one time he was paying rent 
on five such rooms in London. 
What, I wonder, would you think 
of this clutter if Mrs. Helen should 
bring you here when we go to look 
at the Temple, the Temple Church, 
the old gardens and their magni- 
ficent chrysanthemums? I could 
give youa throne—let me see; here’s 
a pile, 25 vols., of plays (Shakspere 
to Mrs. Inchbald, engravings and 
beautiful type) which did not cost 
two pounds—one of my last ac- 
quisitions; how would that do? 
What triumph of the handicrafts- 
man would seat you in such state? 
Coming! I can’t be coherent. 
Coming! and my thoughts will 
follow in your wake like Mother 
Carey’s chickens. So far to-day; 
and so far to-morrow; and will 
there be fog another day, or any 
perilofthedeep? Coming! Come, 
in heaven’s name, and in ward of 
allsacred powers. Yours faithfully, 
WiLL MCALLISTER. 


13 CADOGAN GARDENS, 


July 9. 
Dear KATE: My first welcom- 
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ing word is to meet you at Queens- 
town. When you open this fancy 
your sister’s arms stretched out to 
you, round you for their first hug 
in five long years. Almost here, 
almost home !—for I’m prepared to 
break my heart if my home cannot 
be to you asecond own dear home. 
My little pet sister! grown so tall 
and wise, and so pretty that all her 
hapless elders may go climb upon 
a shelf. 

But mamma says you’re not too 
pretty, because you don’t think 
about it; and she even wishes that 
you were not such a creature of the 
upper air, so that she might feel 
surer how wisely to deal with you. 

Now, I’m practicality incarnate, 
and who knows how commonplace 
you’re to become in my grasp, my 
butterfly? No, my darling, no; 
you sha’n’t be clipped or bruised, 
or have a plume ruffled. You shall 
be nothing but happy through and 
through, if all our wishes for you 
don’t wildly miscarry. 

How we have watched the wea- 
ther prognostics since July came 
in, and how anxiously the ship- 
ping news has beensearched! No 
storm, at any rate, has crossed the 
ocean, but not a word of you since 
the telegram, “Sailed at noon to- 
day.” 

Every night the children and I 
add the prayer for travellers to 
their nightly ones. “Why don’t 
we ask God to take care of Auntie 
Kate in the morning too ?” inquir- 
ed Robbie; and before I could find 
if there was any good reason why 
not, he proposed his own solution. 
“TI ’pose she can see to take care 
of herself in the daytime !” 

It would have been too cruel if 
Aunt Marsh had persisted in her 
plan of landing at Queenstown to 
zigzag for two or three weeks about 
Ireland, en route to Holyhead, 
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while I was trembling with impa- 
tience for you here. 

She can keep Ireland for the last 
thing. I don’t believe she will go 
home in November; but if she 
does, a little water more or less 
don’t matter in a climate where no- 
thing dry but throats can ever be 
reckoned on, and, embarking at 
Queenstown, she can take a ship- 
load of linen, lace, and poplin. Be- 
sides, she oughtn’t to encounter the 
shock of Dublin rags till Italian 
beggars have a little prepared her. 
Tell her, with her niece Helen’s 
dear love. 

Will, instead of Robert, goes 
with me to Liverpool. He is wild 
for the excursion, and we think he 
needs the little outing. His play is 
done; its fate, of course, all dark- 
ness yet; but he is as gay as if 
there weren’t a doubt or cloud in 
the world. 

The children are devoted to him, 
as well they may be after the fairy 
time he made the month of our 
absence to them, and I believe even 
proud, fastidious Jeanie would 
cheerfully clean his shoes, if he 
required such service from her. 
You may be sure their mother 
doesn’t love him less because they 
worship him. 

Well, my darling, coming fast as 
steam can bring you, when this 
lies under your eyes we shg’n’t have 
long to wait. 

When we know the steamer’s 
reached Queenstown we shall go 
flying northwards, getting to Liver- 
pool, D. V., in time to come out 
for you upon the passenger tender. 
If anything unforeseen disturbs our 
programme, and you’re not met, 
settle yourselves at the Station 
Hotel, Lime Street, telegraph, and 
wait.—Till we meet, 

Your loving 
NELL. 
VOL, XXX.—53 
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Telegram from Mr. Robert McAl- 
lister, London, to his brother Will 
at Liverpool : 
Rob more frightened than hurt. 
Helen thankful; impatient to hear. 


Telegram from Will McAllister at 
Liverpool to Mrs. Helen McAllis- 
ter, London: 
Treasure-ship 

All well. 


in. Laus 
Letter to-night. 


Deo! 


STATION Hore, Lime Sr., 
LIVERPOOL, July 13, 1877. 

Dear HELEN: It’s late, but I 
must send you a word. ‘The mes- 
sage that the steamer was in cut 
short my beauty sleep this morning, 
and I barely reached the landing- 
stage before the tender left. As 
soon as I could distinguish color at 
allon the steamer decks I began 
to look for a lady with golden hair; 
and when I found her, which was 
not till we were close alongside, 
I knew I’d struck the group I 
wanted. Miss Katharine came 
eagerly forward to meet me, hold- 
ing out her hand. “I am sure you 
are Mr. William McAllister,” she 
said ; “ but where is my sister?” 

I explained that Master Mala- 
prop chose the moment when the 
cab was at the door to take us to 
the train to tumble headlong down 
stairs, and that you could not leave 
him, uncertain that he was not 
more seriously injured than he 
seemed to be; adding, of course, 
that the mishap turned out to be 
grave only in its effects upon the 
plans of his elders. She drew a 
long breath of relief, but her eyes 
were full of tears at the disappoint- 
ment. 

Then followed my presentation 
to her travelling party, and, after 
a little delay at the Custom-house, 
I brought my distinguished stran- 
gers here to breakfast. 
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Besides Mrs. Marsh and her 
daughter, whom we had reckon- 
ed upon, and the boy Tom, there are 
two friends of Mrs. Marsh’s—her 
husband’s half-brother, I think, a 
Mr. Jacobi, widower, with his only 
child, Fanny, a girl fifteen or six- 
teen years old. 

I “calculate” it wouldn’t be 
easy to find in this or any other 
country a group of travellers more 
largely fitted forth with fair looks 
feminine than the one with which 
I sat down to breakfast. Mrs. 
Marsh is especially grand, with 
her brunette tints, magnificent dark 
eyes, and clusters of snowy curls. 
The daughter’s a paler copy of the 
mother—with a skin like old ivory. 
Miss Fanny’s a plump school- 
girl, chestnut hair, and a com- 
plexion of peaches and cream— 
English all but her manner and her 
dress. 

As for Miss Katharine, she’s like 
her photographs, only more so a 
great deal. From the moment she 
spoke to me a line or two from 
Aurora Leigh keeps up an under- 
tone through whatever I’m doing, 
saying, hearing— 
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** My transatlantic girl, with golden eyes, 
That draw you to her splendid whiteness.” 


“Too pale,” you said. As well 
object that the lily is not a rose. 
Who ever saw such exquisite trans- 
parent fairness? Then remember 
her eyes, and the fine mist of am- 
ber hair blown back from her fore- 
head, and imagine a shady gray hat 
with long, curling feather; a gown, 
that looks as if it grew upon her, of 
some silken gray stuff, damascened 
with an intricate oriental pattern, 
and having flecks and threads of 
deep crimson; two Spanish feet in 
gray boots ; long gray gloves of dis- 
tracting perfection (I long to ask 
to button ’em, but am afraid of los- 
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ing my head); and sometimes a 
crimson kerchief, sometimes a yel- 
lowish lace one, knotted about her 
throat. See her? May be some 
heads weren’t turned to gaze at her 
as several of us walked to the bank 
after breakfast. A newsboy thrust 
out a paper at her: “ News from 
‘ome, ma’am? Mew York Try- 
bune ?” 

“There, he’s 
said. 

“Oh! how?” she wondered. “I 
didn’t speak, so he couldn’t have 
heard my twang; how did he 
know?” I didn’t quite dare to say 
that the young curb-stone connois- 
seur knew well enough that no 
such feet and hands as hers were 
ever the product of British soil ; but ° 
it was clever of him, too, for you 
don’t suppose I believe he had 
ever, even from America, such a 
vision as that before. 

Now, Helen, brace yourself— 
something ’s coming you won’t like. 

The party have been studying a 
map of England to-night, and all 
are minded, except Miss Katharine, 
who ’s pulled two ways, to make a 
leisurely journey up to London, 
seeing the most notable things 
along or near their route. In my 
pity for you I’ve kept silent, though 
to be sure it’s the sensible thing 
for them ; and for me, pressed to be 
cicerone @ courier, the decision is 
delightful. “If I could only see 
Nell first!” sighs Miss Katharine ; 
“ and I’m so afraid she’!l be hurt at 
the delay.” “ Nonsense !” answers 
Aunt Marsh briskly. “ Helen is 
not so selfish. She knows you're 
safely across the ocean and will be 
with her presently, and I'm sure 
she would not like you to miss see- 
ing what may be will not again 
come easily in the way.” 

So it is settled that we go to- 


spotted you,” I 


‘morrow to Chester, and that the 
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progress Londonward shall include 
Shrewsbury, Worcester, Warwick, 
Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Oxford. I am in tiptop spirits, 
either because I enjoy the prospect 
of being showman hugely or for 
some recondite reason. Perhaps 
I’m only sacrificing myself to a 
sense of what would be your wishes 
—going as dragon lest Mr. Jacobi’s 
deference to Miss Katharine should 
amount to something more! A 
widower with a daughter nearly as 
old as Miss Katharine—disgusting, 
isn’t it? But I’m bound in decency 
to admit he mayn’t mean anything 
obnoxious; American men have, 
all of ‘em, such a confounded ob- 
sequious, caressing manner towards 
women ! 

Miss Katharine is to write you 
herself to-night. Be generous to 
her about what she couldn’t help, 
and let her enjoy her sights without 
a cloud in her sky. 

I’ve trusted that Robert wouldn’t 
grumble too much over double 
duty, but if there’s any hitch he’s 
to telegraph. I'll keep you posted 
as to whereabouts. 

Yours affectionately, 
WILL. 

P.S.—Forgot to say we did the 
docks, St. George’s Hall, lots o’ 
streets, and tried hansoms this P.M. 
Miss Katharine can’t get over gin 
and beer shops every two or three 
doors, and women with not much 
but a dangle or so of rags below 
their knees, and stunted babies in 
their arms, and may be a black eye 
or otherwise battered countenance, 
going in and out of the shops as 
boldly as men. 

“And oh! what horrible faces,” 
she cries. “Are there anywhere 
else in the world women who look 
like these poor, dreadful creatures?” 

I have to admit that Liverpool ’s 
a pretty hard place, and make what 
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I can of its holding the poorest 
emigrants, who are too poor to get 
further. Then I carry the war 
away from our territory by asking 
if New York has no drunkards, no 
wretched criminals. ! 
But, with you, she stoutly main- 
tains that hardly in a lifetime there 
would one see a woman’s face so be- 
grimed, embruted, hopelessly evi 
as were scores we saw to-day. 
God mend us all! W. 
SHREWSBURY, July 16. 
Dear Heven: “ Aren’t we hav- 
ing a good time ?” cries Miss Fanny 
Jacobi ; and I think we are. 
Playing courier to such a party 
as this is as good as taking children 
to the pantomime. If England 
were China, things could hardly be 
fresher, more novel to them; I 
don’t mean the big things that get 
into literature, but every-day things 
that one doesn’t think about or 
notice, and that differ, it seems, from 
the devices of the Yankee cousins. 
You were always a_ nil-admirari 
creature, but I’ve got hold of some 
unperverted Americans at last. It’s 
delightful. Their questions put 
me at my wits’ end a dozen times 
a day, and I see loads of things 
quite as new to me, in a way, as 
to them. We observe and dis- 
cuss dogs, horses, cattle, vehicles 
from donkey-chairs to yellow state 
coaches—which last majestic object, 
Miss Katharine is sure, directly 
succeeded Boadicea’s chariot. We 
are astounded at agricultural la- 
borers, and more astonished at their 
dinners, which we watch them eat- 
ing under the hedges. And if Mr. 
Ruskin had only heard our com- 
ments of indignant amazement yes- 
terday upon pitfolk and the Black 
Country, he’d bury the hatchet with 
all Americans from henceforth for 
ever. We study fishmongers, and 
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butter-shops, and oilmen’s and 
grocers’ windows, and we penetrate 
boldly into green-grocers’ shops 
(which we can hardly be persuaded 
are not booths where goods are 
sold by sample), and buy fruit and 
flowers Croesus-fashion. And if 
you'd like a really candid opinion 
upon an important subject, just 
ask Miss Fanny or Master Tom 
what they think of British sweets. 
They ’re qualified to give one, for 
in each place where we ’ve paused 
long enough I’ve been entreated to 
lead these younglings of the flock 
to a sweet-shop ; and though they 
hope London may hold something 
better in reserve, they are other- 
wise convinced that butter-scotch 
is the only candy in England that ’s 
not a vile mess. “ Can such things 
be?” I perceive, too, that cakes, 
creams, and ices are silently put 
upon the Index Expurgatorius by 
the elders of the party. Alas! my 
country. But we haye the jolliest 
meals in coffee-rooms—“ the better 
to see, my dear’’—and our curi- 
osity and mirth over hotel bills are 
inextinguishable. We take most 
kindly to English mutton and Scotch 
marmalade, and Master Tom has 
desisted from embarrassing require- 
ments that the water and butter be 
iced, or that broiled chicken, cream 
toast, and lemon-pie should be 
served him. 

We’re enchanted when a child 
or rustic body drops us a curt- 
sy, and a little puzzled at the 
servility of trades-people; but, ex- 
cept the outbreaks about  gin- 
shops and their products and the 
Black Country, we elders who’ve 
learned to hold our tongues have 
criticised nothing severely save the 
hospitable aspect of wall-tops de- 
fended by spikes, broken bottles, and 
general shards of glass and delf. 
(You Americansare hard to please !) 
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But with old England, rural Eng- 
land, picturesque England we’re 
nothing less than worshipful. 

As for me, I’ve left the earth 
altogether, and am mooning it in 
unknown space. 

Can it be that you or anybody 
else ever traversed the region? 
Will any other ever be rapt there- 
unto? Would, do you think, its air 
be native to any sky-creature we 
know? 

Pray that I may keep a sem- 
blance of sense, and add to this 
petition any good thing for lunatics 
that occurs to you. 

Affectionately, 
WILL. 


OxrForD, July 22. 

DEAR HELEN: I hope somebody 
else has chronicled for you our days 
at Warwick and the other places. I 
turned faithless—or, rather it was a 
case of witchcraft possession. But I 
count on your forgiveness, for who 
reckons closely with a sleep-walker, 
a daft body, or a creature locked in 
trance? 

You have read one or another 
of those weird, whispered revela- 
tions of people who were conscious 
that in some brief spaces of intense 
yearning, of ecstacy, of unearthly 
love and aspiration, their souls 
drew from out their bodies, and 
swiftly began their flight toward 
the person, the spirit, the region 
longed for? and then of the con- 
flict in those souls between the 
bliss of escape, fruition, rest, and 
the agonizing pity for the help- 
lessness and broken-heartedness of 
dear human loves, all unknowing of 
their loss, and the duty of return to 
their tenantless bodies, the unfin- 
ished work or endurance of life, 
and of the final exquisite pain of 
the returning souls’ resumption of 
their mortal tenements? Wonderful 
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experiences! Yet, real or imagi- 
nary, surely they symbolize lesser, 
earthlier experiences of all who 
have deeply loved ? 

But we won’t, no, we won’t be 
metaphusical. Besides its cruelty to 
you, a-quiver to hear of bodily mi- 
grations, there’s not time to dis- 
cuss soul flights and transforma- 
tions. 

And if no one has recorded for 
you our late wanderings, then you 
shall have them expounded viva 
voce by the entire rational portion 
of this band of tourists, which 
means, witches and fossédés as well 
as commonplace members, to be in 
London on the evening of the 24th. 

Not to descend upon you in force, 
however. Mrs. Marsh and her 
children go with Mr. Jacobi and 
his daughter to the Langham, and 
she bids me say, with thanks for 
your proffered hospitality, that for 
a week she will defer its accep- 
tance till you have had time, in the 
solus enjoyment of your sister, to 
forgive and forget your Tantalus 
sufferings of the last ten days. 

I have forgotten to attend toa 
notice I had from the type-writer 
people about removal of the in- 
strument from my rooms in case I 
have decided not to keep it. I 
wish Robert would stop in the 
morning and tell them I shall buy 
the machine. I am not clear that 
I shall ever use it effectively; but 
some oneelse may! And if neither 
thing happens, it deserves to be 
kept for sentimental reasons. It 
bothered me for a good many de- 
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licious hours—gave me those hours, 
in fact—and, if I stuttered with the 
machine, I should certainly have 
stuttered with happiness, and the 
effect on my written, or printed, 
demeanor would have been the 
same. So, like an ancient faithful 
steed, it shall have free quarters 
and tendance for the good it has 
done. For I think, Helen, I do 
think that, despite being told I’m 
a madman for rashness and haste, 
that I cannot possibly know my 
settled mind after such acquain- 
tance (this in the teeth of inces- 
sant protestations by me that I fell 
in love anecdotically and pictori- 
ally with a school-girl five years 
ago!), and that certainly no one 
else could be expected to know 
his, her, or its mind, and decide 
such a thing all in a breath; and 
despite as broad hints as politeness 
will allow that international love- 
affairs are a sorry business (what 
horrible confidences have you been 
making, Mrs. Sister-in-law ?), and 
little spurts of frosty weather, and 
manner of general off-puttingness— 
I think, Helen, that you will have 
to condone all my sins and recog- 
nize in me the family deliverer; for 
though I’m like one in a fever, hop- 
ing, flushing, doubting, shivering, 
but hoping longest and hardest, 
I do truly believe your spectre 
has vanished; that Geneva and the 
Froebel system have gone up! 
Long live the type-writer ! 
Doubly, he prays, 
Your brother 
WILL, 
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THE FALL AND ITS TRANSMISSION. 


It was eminently agreeable to 
God’s infinite providence, wisdom, 
and condescension to raise man to 
the supernatural state, in order that 
he might be enabled to attain that 
end towards which he gravitated 
with all the force and energy of his 
essence and specific faculties. And 
that such was in reality the case we 
are taught by Catholic revelation. 
For the primitive man, as the Coun- 
cil of Trent has defined, was en- 
dowed with the wonderful gift of 
original justice and sanctity; that 
is to say, beside, beyond, and above 
his essence, nature, faculties, and 
properties, the primitive man was 
elevated to the supernatural state, 
which implies the following ele- 
ments : 

1. Sanctifying grace. Because 
when the church attributes to Adam 
in his original state holiness and 
justice, she by no means merely in- 
tends that he was free of any alloy 
adverse to God or contrary to his 
natural impulse and bearing to God, 
but, what is far more, that he stood 
in the most interior and closest 
communion with his Maker. Now, 
it is a universal truth, holding 
good of all, even the highest, orders 
and circles of intelligences, that 
such a relation to God as that of 
the paradisaic man can no wise be 
attained and upheld by natural 
powers ; that, consequently, a spe- 
cial condescension of the Almighty 
is required thereto ; in short, that no 
finite being is holy, save by the holy 

-and sanctifying Spirit; that no finite 
being can exist in a living spiritual 
communion with the Deity, save by 
the communion of the self-same 
Holy Spirit. This relation of Adam 


to God, as it exalted him above 
human nature and made him par- 
ticipate in that of God, is hence 
termed a supernatural gift of di- 
vine grace superadded to the en- 
dowments of nature. This ex- 
planation of the dogma concerning 
the original justice and holiness of 
Adam is not merely a private opin- 
ion of theologians, but an integral 
part of that dogma, and hence itself 
a dogma.* 

2. This first element implies an- 
other. This sanctifying grace or 
supernatural union and communica- 
tion with God’s Spirit was so great 
and intense as to cause a great 
order and harmony to exist in the 
naturally contrary tendencies of 
Adam’s double nature. Man is 
composed of a twofold nature, one 
spiritual, the other corporal, each 
endowed with respective faculties 
and tendencies. The tendencies of 
the senses gravitate toward a parti- 
cular, sensible good; the tenden- 
cies of the soul gravitate toward 
the spiritual, universal, infinite good. 
Both these tendencies meet in the 
unity of one personality, man’s. 
Hence a natural warfare in man’s 
bosom, his sensitive faculties draw- 
ing him toward the sensible, corpo- 
ral good, his intellectual and voli- 
tive faculties drawing him toward 
the spiritual and universal good. 
This warfare is a natural conse- 
quence of man’s twofold nature, 
each with its respective faculties, 
which naturally tend to contrary 
objects, and would have been found 
in man if he had been left in his 


* See our former articles on “ Catholicity and 
Pantheism”’ for a fuller explanation of sanctifying 
grace. 
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natural state. Because there would 
have been no principle in nature 
to establish a preponderance of one 
set of faculties over the other. The 
only principle which might be 
claimed to establish such a prepon- 
derance would be in the intellect 
a most vivid apprehension of its 
exclusive object—that is, universal 
good as opposed to the particular. 
For instance, oftentimes the partic- 
ular object and good of the senses 
is contrary to the real good of man 
as apprehended by the intellect; 
hence the strife in the unity of the 
same person. The senses are natu- 
rally and instinctively drawn to their 
object and good, and claim man’s 
consent for its attainment. Man’s 
intellect apprehends that the seek- 
ing of such object is contrary to 
his real and only good, and com- 
mands a refusal of the gratification 
of the senses. What principle in 


this case is to give man the force 


and. energy to resist the senses 
and yield to the intellect? This 
principle could only be, on the 
part of the intellect, a most viv- 
id and clear apprehension of its 
object, which would. so powerfully 
attract man towards his real good 
as to give him force and energy to 
resist all solicitation of the senses. 
But this could not be, since in this 
life the object of the intellect is 
only an abstract truth, the object 
of the senses is a concrete, sensible 
good. Now, the latter has a greater 
power of attraction than the former. 
Consequently this natural principle 
would be insufficient to create a 
preponderance of man’s _intellec- 
tual and volitive faculties over his 
inferior faculties. And, therefore, 
it behooved God’s infinite provi- 
dence and wisdom to endow man 
with some supernatural principle 
which would put order in his dis- 
cordant and opposite faculties. 
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This was caused by that intense 
sanctifying grace with which Adam 
was endowed, and which caused an 
absolute submission of his superior 
faculties to God, his creator and 
sanctifier, and a submission of his 
inferior and sensible tendencies to 
the superior faculties. 

3. The third element of Adam’s 
primitive state was that his intel- 
lect was endowed with a fulness of 
knowledge, both natural and super- 
natural, necessary for his condition 
as the head of the race, and also 
that his will was blessed with a 
plentiful supply of virtues and gifts, 
both natural and supernatural, for 
the same reason. 

4. The fourth element was a full 
and supreme dominion over all in- 
ferior animals. 

5- And, finally, he was exempt, by 
a peculiar supernatural privilege, 
from all diseases, sorrow, grief, and 
death. Everything, therefore, was, 
by God’s infinite condescension, 
order and happiness in man’s pri- 
mitive state. He was superna- 
turally free from sickness, from 
pain, from sorrow, from grief. He 
was the king and the lord over all 
animal creation. His inferior facul- 
ties were humbly submissive to his 
reason and to his will, and the two 
latter absolutely subject to God, 
théir maker, and man’s whole per- 
sonality in happy, intimate, close, 
sanctifying communion with God’s 
Spirit. This beautiful order and 
harmony was the reflection of that 
eternal order which exists in God’s 
mind, and which is the typical 
law and mode of all created order, 
and especially of man’s free ac- 
tivity. By observing this order, of 
which he was himself a beautiful re- 
flection and the mirror, man, aided 
by God, could have unfolded both 
his natural and supernatural facul- 
ties, and thus have arrived at his 
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ultimate perfection. But he freely 
and deliberately broke that law 
and disturbed and disarranged the 
whole order in himself and in the 
universe ; and hence the fa// and its 
transmission, about which we un- 
dertake to speak in the present 
article. And in order to do so 
with sufficient clearness we shall 
discuss these two questions: 1. 
What are the nature and conse- 
quences of sin? 2. In what did 
Adam’s sin consist, and what were 
its consequences relatively to him- 
self and to the whole race in all 
time and space? As to the first 
question, to give a correct and 
thorough notion of sin we must 
premise a few principles. 

The first is that the real, actu- 
al, and existing universe—that is, 
as philosophers express it, the uni- 
verse in the subjective state—must 
correspond perfectly with the plan 
of it existing eternally in the mind 
of God, or, in other words, with its 
objective and typical state. Now, 
if this correspondence or confor- 
mity of the universe as it really 
exists in itself with its typical state 
in God’s mind be considered in re- 
lation to the divine intellect which 
perceives it, it is called metaphysi- 
cal fruth. If it be viewed in re- 
spect to God's wil/, which causes 
it, it is called metaphysical godd, 
which is the conformity of the uni- 
verse in its real, actual existence 
with its type as realized by God’s 
will. Because we must bear in 
mind that truth and good are es- 
sentially a relation. If we abstract 
from an object the relation to an 
intellect, we may have existence, 
actuality, reality, being, but not 
truth; the latter begins that very 
moment when we consider being 
as having a relation to an intellect. 
Likewise as to good: if we remove 
from a given object all reference 
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to a tendency, we may have exis- 
tence, reality, being, but not good, 
as the latter begins to manifest it- 
self the moment we consider being 
as capable of being the desideratum 
ofatendency. Truth and goodness, 
therefore, lie in a relation. But, 
because relative, it does not follow 
that truth and goodness are not 
immutable; since the correspon- 
dence of the universe in its actual, 
existing state with its typical state 
is immutable, God being infinitely 
powerful to realize it perfectly and 
to maintain it. 

The second principle we would 
advert to is that the universe is 
essentially germinal and capable of 
deyelopment. But what is the law 
of such developmnent? And we 
beg to observe that we are now 
inquiring into the law of the de- 
velopment of the whole universe, 
and not of any particular being, 
of which we shall speak by and by. 

Evidently the universe must be 
developed by the same laws by 
which it exists and is constructed, 
so to speak—that is, the laws of 
unity, variety, hierarchy, continuity, 
and communion; in other words, 
the various beings of the universe 
are brought into unity by keeping 
a certain proportion or affinity be- 
tween them, by one being subject 
to the other, according to its place 
in creation determined by its per- 
fection of being, and by all having 
communication with each by a true 
and real action of one upon the 
other. And as we may express 
the whole assemblage of these laws 
which realize the existence of the 
universe by the single law of order, 
which includes them all, so we 
shall express the concurring of the 
same laws in the development of 
the universe by the same law of 
order. 

Order, then, is the law of the de- 
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velopment of the universe. Now, 
what is the law of development of 
each particular being? The an- 
swer to this query is evident : each 
being must follow the law of order 
in its proper sphere of action de- 
termined by its hierarchical place 
in the universe. Forif the supreme 
of universal life be order, it fol- 
lows that each part composing the 
whole called the universe must, in 
its own sphere of action, conform 
itself to the supreme law governing 
the whole, since if each part were 
governed by a different law it were 
in vain to expect order in the 
whole. To keep, then, in its own 
sphere of action, the law of order 
is for every being of the uni- 
verse the law of development. 
This can be expressed in a differ- 
ent manner by saying that each 
part of the world must, in its own 
sphere of action, maintain the pro- 
per and essential relations of being, 
because the proper order of the 
universe is the result of the main- 
tenance of all the essential rela- 
tions of beings with each other, 
and of the whole with the universal 
end of God’s external action. But 
in consequence of the law of va- 
riety in nature, the several beings 
of the universe act differently, and 
hence the law of development is 
realized differently in each. 

In some this law of action is in- 
ternal—that is, innate with the es- 
sence of the dynamic principle— 
and consequently narrowed down 
to one particular thing ; and hence 
such beings, having in themselves 
the law of evolution, cannot be free 
agents, it being impossible that a 
substance could have the power of 
annihilating itself, which would be 
the case if the substance could 
act contrary to the innate impulse 
of nature. Thus the mechanical, 
physical, chemical, vegetative, and 
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instinctive forces are fatal and act 
fatally, because the law which di- 
rects them is identical with their 
essence. But it is otherwise with 
intelligent beings. The law which 
directs them is external, and be- 
comes internal by their intellect 
apprehending the order which must 
govern them. But as this order is 
not identical with their force of ac- 
tion, and is not even apprehended 
in all its evidence, but only confus- 
edly, it leaves that force free, disen- 
gaged to follow it or not. And 
it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be so. Because the intel- 
lect apprehends the law of order as 
necessary, apodictical, eternal, and 
immutable. If, then, this law were 
identified with the principle of ac- 
tion or nature, man would be no 
longer contingent but necessary, 
apodictical, eternal, and immutable, 
and hence infinite—in other words, 
we shouldhave pantheism. If man, 
then, were not free, pantheism would 
be inevitable. In the lower order 
of beings the law of order is iden- 
tified with their nature, it is true; 
but this does not make them eter- 
nal and immutable, because their 
nature is mot identified with the 
universal law of order, but with 
that particular, definite, narrow 
portion of order coming within the 
limited sphere of their action. 

The law, therefore, of man’s de- 
velopment and life is the universal 
law of order, because his intelli- 
gence apprehends it as such. He 
may conform to it or not. If he 
does he does good ; if he does not he 
does evil. In the first case he does 
good, because he conforms to the 
law of development of the whole 
cosmos, and maintains that uni- 
formity between the universe in 
its subjective state with its typical 
state—the very thing which consti- 
tutes metaphysical good. In the 
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second he does evil, because he 
breaks that uniformity which must 
exist in the development of the 
universe in its subjective state with 
its typical state. Good, then, as 
relates to man, is the conformity of 
his free-will with the universal or- 
der of theuniverse. Evil is the non- 
conformity of his free action with 
the universal law of order. Sin, 
therefore, ontologically considered, 
is free and voluntary action against 
the universal order of the universe. 
Now, to act against the universal 
order, in which consists the very 
essence of sin, is necessarily preg- 
nant of a twofold effect, one objec- 
tive and ontological, the other sub- 
jective or psychological. 

The ontological order results 
from the conformity of the uni- 
verse with its typical state as seen 
and willed by God. Whenever, 
therefore, an intelligent being de- 
parts from the law of order; he 
breaks that conformity, and there- 
fore breaks actually the order of the 
universe which is intended to be 
realized by the development. Be- 
cause the universe in its develop- 
ment must be the sum and the as- 
semblage of all the actions of each 
being governed by the universal 
order, as in its existence it is the 
sum of all the beings created and 
existing under the same law. No 
action, therefore, of any particular 
being can be supposed solitary by 
itself and independent of other be- 
ings, but the most trifling imper- 
ceptible action of the least being 
has a numberless variety of rela- 
tions with the whole universe. 
Hence, if it be not in conformity 
with the law of order all those re- 
lations are broken off and the uni- 
versal order is altered and disar- 
ranged, and on the part of infinite 
Wisdom a new and universal com- 
bination is required to arrange the 
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whole plan and _ restore order. 
Suppose a thousand million of 
chords so skilfully and beautifully 
arranged and combined together 
that at the touch of one of them 
the vibrations run through the 
whole and the most exquisite har- 
mony results thereby. Break one 
of those chords, and what would be 
the consequence? The whole har- 
mony would be at an end. Like- 
wise as to the actions of all the 
beings of the universe. They are 
so well combined, after such an 
infinite and exquisitely wise me- 
chanism, that if each action is done 
according to universal order they 
will present the most beautiful har- 
mony; but if one is discordant 
from that law the whole plan is 
disarranged and disorder comes 
intothe universe. Hence it is that, 
speaking of miracle, which is an 
exception to the general law, we 


hold that the exception has been 
foreseen and prearranged to serve 
the same order in a most impor- 
tant manner. 

The second consequence of sin 
is the breaking of that subjective 
order which reigns in the faculties 


of a subject. Order in the cosmic 
forces is maintained by the law of 
hierarchy ; its force being kept in 
its own place and sphere of action 
by the superior force of another 
being which ranks next in the as- 
cending scale of forces, and which 
checks and controls the force of 
the inferior. In the same manner 
is order maintained in the internal 
faculties of a being, and especially 
of man. He being the microcos- 
mos, in him aré all the forces of 
creation centred; mechanical, phy- 
sical, vegetative, animal forces, to- 
gether with intelligence and will. 
Each of these forces has an object 
to attain; and as they are various 
and opposite, various and opposite 
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are the respective objects at which 
they aim. If there were no order 
in the internal faculties of man, 
instead of being the most beauti- 
ful of God’s substantial creations 
he would be a very monstrosity. 
Order, then, must prevail in the 
subjective structure of man. But 
how attain it with so many dis- 
cordant forces? Inthe same man- 
ner as it is attained in the uni- 
verse, by the subjection of the 
inferior forces to the superior. 
Thus, in man order is maintained 
among all his discordant forces, 
by his superior faculties of intel- 
ligence and will being superna- 
turally united to God, as we have 
said in the beginning of this arti- 
cle, as naturally they could not 
have held that control which was 
necessary; his intellect and will, 
therefore, united to God supernatu- 
rally, checking and controlling in- 
ferior forces. But a force or facul- 


ty is powerful only when in proper 


relation with its object. If that 
proper relation is broken off the 
faculty is weakened and its force 
destroyed, because a faculty is not 
set in motion except by the im- 
pulse it receives from the object; 
break the relation from its object, 
and the faculty is only a potency 
and no longer in action. In the 
supposition, therefore, of a being 
endowed with various discordant 
forces kept in order by the superi- 
ority of one set of faculties check- 
ing and controlling the others, if 
the relation of the controlling facul- 
ties with their object is broken off, 
and they no longer receive from 
that union the energy necessary to 
control the inferior forces, it is evi- 
dent that the controlling faculties 
would become weakened, debilitat- 
ed, and disorder and strife would 
ensue in the subject, each set of 
faculties striving to obtain the 
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mastery over the others. And if 
we suppose further that the inferior 
faculties, by maintaining the proper 
relation with their object, would be 
unimpaired +in their energy and 
activity, we can perceive the possi- 
bility of the case of a set of infe- 
rior faculties in a subject acquir- 
ing such a mastery over his supe- 
rior faculties as almost to silence all 
opposition. In this case disorder 
in the faculties of the subject would 
be habitual and permanent. This 
is the second effect of sin—the per- 
manent psychological disorder in 
the internal faculties. 

As to the second question, In 
what did Adam’s sin consist, and 
what were its consequences as to 
himself and to the whole race? we 
answer that the precept laid on 
Adam not to eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge was a positive 
command in the sense that it for- 
bade an action in itself indifferent, 
but as to its imperative force it 
was founded on the intrinsic rela- 
tion, both natural and supernatu- 
ral. Adam was bound to be sub- 
ject to God as his creator and 
sanctifier; he was bound to show 
by his subjection his acknowledg- 
ment of all the benefits received 
from God, both natural and super- 
natural. The continuation of his 
exalted state of holiness, and of 
that order which reigned over his 
internal faculties, depended on his 
observing due subjection and obe- 
dience to God; because the order 
established was subjection of manin 
his natural and supernatural facul- 
ties to God, subjection of man’s in- 
ferior faculties to his superior fac- 
ulties, subjection of all inferior ani- 
mals to man. 

Adam, by his disobedience to the 
command of God, broke the first 
relation which maintained univer- 
sal order; he cut himself loose 
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from the subjection to God, broke 
the personal intercourse existing 
between himself and his Creator, 
and the natural, necessary conse- 
quences which followed from such 
an act were, first, loss of sanctifying 
grace, in which the very essence 
of the personal intercourse con- 
sisted. Secondly, his natural fac- 
ulties were weakened. His intelli- 
gence was obscured. His will was 
debilitated by losing all personal 
intercourse with God, which gave 
it strength to control all inferior 
forces, and was unable henceforth 
to sway them. Thirdly, the re- 
bellion of all his inferior faculties 
in a permanent state resulted, as 
they became more habitually pow- 
erful than the superior, man’s will 
having lost the real, personal inter- 
course with its object, and the 
former maintaining it uninterrupt- 
ed. From the psychological disor- 
der came diseases and death. And 
finally man lost all dominion over 
inferior animals. We conclude: 
Adam’s sin consisted in his breaking 
the law of submission to God, in 
which the law of order consisted, 
and consequently man lost his ulti- 
mate end depending upon this uni- 
versal order. He lost the personal 
intercourse with God. His intelli- 
gence was weakened and obscured, 
his will debilitated. A rebellion of 
his inferior faculties arose against 
his superior activities ; sickness and 
death resulted from that rebellion. 
These consequences became the 
permanent state of his nature. We 
say permanent, because man having 
freely and deliberately lost his ulti- 
mate end and his personal inter- 
course with God, his intelligence 
and will being consequently weak- 
ened, and this having opened the 
door to the rebellion of his inferior 
faculties, he could no longer shake 
off these consequences and restore 
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himself to his former state. And 
therefore this state of his nature 
after the fall became permanent 
and habitual. This.will be better 
understood by the following obser- 
vation: Man is an active, finite 
substance. The action originates 
from the substance in order to 
effect something. Yet the action 
cannot originate from the sub- 
stance without modifying it, without, 
so to speak, leaving traces on it in 
its passage. Action is the move- 
ment of a substance, and the sub- 
stance cannot move without un- 
dergoing the movement. It would 
be a contradiction to say that the 
substance moves without being 
modified or receiving some trace 
of the movement. God alone is 
not subject to modification, as his 
substance is his action, and vice 
versa. 

Every action, then, of a finite 


substance implies a modification, a 
change in the substance ; and the 


more frequent is the action the 
greater is the modification, the trace 
left on the substance. By repeat- 
ing sufficiently the same act the 
modification or change becomes 
habitual and permanent. One sin- 
gle action may leave a habit on a 
substance when the action is so in- 
tense as to modify the substance 
sufficiently to form a habit. In 
Adam the energy and intensity of 
his sinful act must have been. tre- 
mendously great and powerful, since 
it required on his part a most pow- 
erful and intense violence to detach 
his faculties from the possession of 
their objects, to which they clung 
with all the freshness and vigor of 
their youth and force. Hence the 
ravage which resulted in his nature 
was deep and profound, and became 
permanent and habitual. 

Adam was the first and the only 
one in whom human nature was 
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individualized, and through him the 
latter was to be transmitted accord- 
ing to the law of generation. Now, 
what is generation? The trans- 
mission of the same nature of the 
generator to him who is begotten ; 
and the law which governs it is 
that like should beget like. We 
say nature, and not personality, be- 
cause personality cannot be com- 
municated, belonging exclusively to 
him who possesses it. Adam in gen- 
erating was to communicate his na- 
ture as it was after the fall ; and as 
in this state it was deprived of its 
ultimate end, deprived of sanctify- 
ing grace, wounded in its intelli- 
gence, weakened in the will, having 
its inferior faculties in a permanent 
state of revolt against its superior 
faculties, its body subject to decay 
and death, it was in that state only 
that Adam could communicate it to 
his posterity. Now, this habitual 


state of fallen human nature, in con- 


sequence of Adam’s sin, and viewed 
in relation to that sin which is 
transmitted to Adam’s posterity, is 
called original sin. Every individ- 
ual of the human race, therefore, 
who is born and inherits a nature 
in the state which we have de- 
scribed, is born in original sin. 

We deem it unnecessary here to 
undertake to defend God’s justice 
in reference to the present ques- 
tion. Every one of our readers 
who has followed closely our rea- 
soning will have perceived that 
original sin does not imply any 
positive infliction or penalty on the 
part of God upon Adam’s posterity. 
Adam, by the law of generation, 
could transmit human nature as he 
had it from God. He fell into sin, 
and the necessary consequences of 
it were left permanently on his na- 
ture. He could, therefore, commu- 
nicate his nature in the state in 
which he possessed it after the fall. 
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If any suffer by it, it is not in con- 
sequence of God’s inflicting any 
positive punishment on any one, but 
a necessary consequence of the law 
of generation and of the law of so- 
lidarity which accompanies the race 
as a unity. 

This law of solidarity governs 
metaphysically and _ ontologically 
every kind of unity, for the very 
reason that it is a unity, because a 
unity could not be a unity unless 
all the various elements and com- 
ponents shared in the weal and in 
the woe of the whole. This law is 
taken for granted, acted upon in 
every social or political action, and 
no one ever dreams of finding fault 
with it. When society honors the 
members of the family of one who 
has distinguished himself greatly 
for patriotism, for bravery in the 
field, for wisdom in the cabinet, for 
benevolence in society, none but a 
fool would dream that the honor is 
not well and properly bestowed ; 
because they are knit to him by 
the strongest bond of unity, being 
his family, and if he is worthy of 
honor, they, as forming one with 
him, cannot but partake of his ele- 
vation and honor. When, again, so- 
ciety brands with the stigma of in- 
famy the family of a traitor or mur- 
derer, no one objects to the justice of 
that stigma; because, again, the law 
of solidarity here claims its rights, 
and subjects the family of that 
traitor to a share of the infamy 
which he has brought on himself, as 
forming a unit, a whole with him. 
No human judge is deterred from 
sending a convicted murderer to 
the scaffold by the view that the 
innocent children of the latter will 
be left without a father and be re- 
duced to beggary and starvation. 
He cannot avoid that. They must 
share in the fate of their father ; 
they must take the consequence of 
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forming a unit with him. Why not 
apply this law of solidarity to the 
human race, which is the greatest 
unit which God evercreated? The 
posterity of Adam would have been 
satisfied with sharing in all the 
gifts which adorned man’s nature 
before the fall, by the law of solida- 
rity. How, then, can they complain 
if they share in the privations of 
the same nature consequent upon 
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the fall? Add to this that the 
cases which we have brought for- 
ward have reference only to exter- 
nal relations. How much stronger, 
then, becomes the case when, as in 
the human species, the law of soli- 
darity applies to the internal state 
of a nature to be transmitted by a 
generator, who cannot but commu- 
nicate that nature in the same state 
as he has it! 
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WILL it be.credited that the old 
story about a gift from the city of 
New York to the Roman Catholic 
Church of the land: on which the 
new cathedral stands has been 
started again? Only a year ago, 
when it was revived—for the hun- 
dredth time or so—in the Adlantic 
Monthly, it was so promptly and 
thoroughly answered that the gen- 
tleman responsible for the false 
statement withdrew it in the next 
number .of the magazine. The 
whole subject of grants of land and 
money to Catholic and Protestant 
charities was then discussed in THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD. The elaborate 
articles of this magazine, with their 
convincing array of figures, were 
republished in a pamphlet* and 
extensively circulated. The mat- 
ter was generally noticed by the 
secular press; and so public was 
the exposure of the old slanders 
and misrepresentations, so wide- 
spread was the interest manifested 
in the question, that it did seem 
safe to predict that we should hear 


* Private Charities, Public Lands, and Public 
Money. Grants of land and gifts of money to Ca- 
tholic and non-Catholic institutions in New York 
compared. The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


no more of this particular anti- 
popery invention for some years. 
But, alas! some lies are im- 
mortal. The cathedral story is al- 
ready taken up afresh by some of 
the more violent Protestant organs 
with as much energy and assurance 
as if they had forgotten the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Hassard in the Adantic 
Monthly, and the subsequent papers 
in THe CaTHOLic WorLp. The 
fiery bigot who has now renewed 
the tale is Mr. Dexter A. Haw- 
kins. He tells it with some ex- 
traordinary variations. He says: 
“1, The church got possession of 
a lease from the city at a nominal 
annual rent.” [This is a rank in- 
vention.] “2. When forfeited for 
non-payment of this rent” [it never 
was forfeited] “the city waived the 
forfeitures, and, on payment by the 
church of $83 32, converted the 
lease into a fee.” [This is partly 
an invention, partly a ridiculous 
travesty.} 3. The city afterwards 
“made an even exchange with the 
church of a freehold strip [on Fif- 
tieth Street] for a much smaller 
leasehold strip on the _ block 
above” [it was precisely ten inches 
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narrower, and one was as much 
freehold as the other]. 4. Finally, 
Mr. Hawkins wishes us to under- 
stand that the city accompanied 
the gift of land by a gift of nearly 
$33,000 in money. 

Once more let us give the facts 
of this notorious transaction. 1. 
The site of the cathedral was sold 
by the city to a private purchaser 
in 1799 for 4405, with the reserva- 
tion of an annual quit-rent of four 
bushels of wheat. The city has 
never had any title in the property 
since that time. It passed through 
various hands, and in 1828 was 
sold under foreclosure of a, mort- 
gage given to the Eagle Fire Insur- 
ance Company. The purchaser, 
Francis Cooper, sold it the next 
year to the trustees of the cathe- 
dral and of St. Peter’s Church for 
about $5,500. In consequence of 
an order of the Supreme Court in a 
friendly partition suit between the 
two churches, it was again sold at 
public auction in 1852, and the 
cathedral bought out the interest 
of St. Peter’s for $59,500. 2. The 
nominal quit-rent of four bushels 
of wheat remained. The policy of 
later times is always to get rid of 
these vexatious and useless con- 
ditions originally attached to old 
deeds as an acknowledgment of 
feudal tenure, and this was done 
at the time of the last sale by 
accepting a money payment the in- 
terest of which would be equivalent 
to the price of four bushels of 
wheat. 3. When the streets were 
opened it appeared that the cathe- 
dral was left with a useless strip on 
the north side of Fifty-first Street, 
running from a point at Fifth Ave- 
nue to a width of 4ft. 8in. on Fourth 
Avenue, and the city had a simi- 
larly useless strip, ten inches wider 
than the other, on the north side 
of Fiftieth Street. These were ex- 
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changed, to the equal advantage of 
both parties. As neither strip was 
of any value at all except to the 
owner of the adjacent land, the 
difference of ten inches really 
does not seem to require discussion. 
4. As for the pretence of a gift of 
money, it appears from Mr. Haw- 
kins’ statement (which we have not 
thought it worth while to verify) 
that when Madison Avenue was 
opened through the cathedral pro- 
perty the city paid, according to 
law, $24,000 as the appraised value 
of the land condemned for that 
purpose. There was an assessment 
of about $9,000 upon the cathedral, 
for supposed benefit in having its 
land cut in two, and this charge 
was a partial offset against the 
$24,000; but in harmony with a 
well-established custom where 
churches, etc., are concerned, this 
assessment was remitted. Mr. 
Hawkins actually adds the $9,000 
to the $24,000, and so makes a gift 
of $33,000! This is something 
like estimating a man’s wealth by 
adding his debts to his income. 


With this promising beginning, 
Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins sets off to 
show that “the Romish Church” 
is plundering the public right and 


left. First, he says, it has obtain- 
ed “ five and a half blocks of land 
in the best part of the city, worth 
$3,500,000.” The two blocks be- 
longing to the cathedral, and worth, 
according to him, $1,500,000 (not 
counting the $33,000), we have al- 
ready disposed of. The rest of the 
estate consists of the Orphan Asy- 
lunr property, on Fifth Avenue; 
the land occupied by the St. Jo- 
seph’s Industrial Home, on Madison 
Avenue; and the site of the Found- 
ling Asylum, on Lexington Avenue. 
With a disingenuousness which we 
cannot too severely reprobate, Mr. 
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Hawkins conceals the purpose of 
these grants, he states that the 
first was made to “ the church,” 
which is not true, for it was made 
to the Orphan Asylum Association, 
and the condition of its use was 
carefully stipulated ; the second he 
merely calls a present to the Sisters 
of Mercy, and the third a gratuity 
to the Sisters of Charity. Now, we 
have shown—and Mr. Hawkins 
must know, if he has any compre- 
hension of the subject he is talking 
about—that it has been the custom 
of the city of New York for more 
than fifty years to give the land 
for the erection of charitable asy- 
lums, etc., under the control of 
churches, private individuals, or 
societies; and that while all re- 
ligious denominations have thus 
been helped in the care of their 
own poor, the Catholics have re- 
ceived a much smaller proportion 
than their numbers and the extent 
of their benevolent enterprises 
would entitle them to. 

Since the beginning of our histo- 
ry just three grants of public land 
have been made for Catholic asy- 
lums in New York. Sixteen such 
grants have been made for Protes- 
tant, Jewish, or other non-Catho- 
lic asylums under private control, 
not counting the municipal charities. 
If land was given for the Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, land was given 
also for the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum, and for the (Protestant) Col- 
ored Orphan Asylum, and leased, 
for a dollar a year, to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Orphan Asylum. 
If land was given for St. Joseph’s 
Home for destitute children, land 
was also given for the Baptist Old 
Ladies’ Home, and the Chapin 
(Universalist) Home, and the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, where the 
pupils have a distinctly Protestant 
education and attend Protestant 
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religious services every day. If 
land was given for the Catholic 
Foundling Asylum, so also was 
land given for the Protestant Nur- 
sery and Child’s Hospital, and to 
the Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents, which re- 
fuses to allow a Catholic chaplain 
to minister to the Catholic children 
in its custody. About a third of 
the inmates of the House of Re- 
fuge are children of Catholic pa- 
rents, but they are forcibly trained 
to be Protestants. Then we find 
donations of land to two Protes- 
tant churches, to a Jewish hospi- 
tal, and to several other charitable 
institutions, only two of which can 


_ properly be called “ non-sectarian.” 


We do not think it is of conse- 
quence to compare the values of 
the Catholic and non-Catholic do- 
nations ; but since Mr. Hawkins is 
so much alarmed at the magnitude 
of the grants to “ Romish ” chari- 
ties, we may as well add a few 
words on this branch of the sub- 
ject. He sets down the total at 
$3,500,000. To reach it he be- 
gan, as we have seen, by counting 
the value of the cathedral land, 
which was not a gift but a pur- 
chase in open market, at $1,500,000. 
This we must strike out. Next he 
sets down the value of the gift to 
the Orphan Asylum as another 
$1,500,000. But this is the esti- 
mated present value. The only 
figures, of course, that he has a 
right to consider are those of the 
value at the time the grant was 
made, viz., in 1846. -Land near 
Fiftieth Street at that time was 
not worth much. In 1852 the ca- 
thedral block, next to the Orphan 
Asylum and of the same size, was 
sold at auction, and a half-interest 
brought $59,500. If we put the 
other property at the same price 
(and it certainly was not worth any 
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more) we have $120,000 instead of 
$1,500,000 as the value of the land 
appropriated for the Orphans. 
The grants to St. Joseph’s Home 
and the Foundling Asylum are sup- 
posed by Mr. Hawkins to be worth 
respectively $200,000 and $300,000. 
If we accept these figures his total 
of $3,500,000 dwindles to the sum 
of $620,000. 

Now look at the other side of 
the account. Theland given tothe 
Colored Orphan Asylum in 1842 
was on Fifth Avenue, the whole 
width of the block between Forty- 
third and Forty-fourth streets, and 
250 feet deep, or about one-third as 
large as the Catholic grant. Wedo 
not know how many children it main- 
tained then, but it now has about 
300, while the Catholic institution 
has nearly 1,400. The grants for the 
Jewish Asylum, consisting of 17 lots 
on Third Avenue and Seventy- 
seventh Street, were probably worth 
nearly as much when they were made 
in 1860 and 1864 as the Fifth Avenue 
grant was worth in 1846, and the 
city added a money gift of $30,000 
as a contribution to the building 
fund. The number of children is 
under 300. The grant to the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Asylum (1861) 
consists of 12 lots on Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-ninth Street; 
there are about 150 inmates. The 
Baptist Home, with go inmates, ob- 
tained ro lots on Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-eighth streets, near Fourth 
Avenue, in 1870 ; the Chapin Home, 
with about 50 inmates, received 14 
lots on Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
streets, near Lexington Avenue, in 
1871 ; the Nursery and Child’s Hos- 
pital obtained 15 lots on Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first streets, near Lexington 
Avenue, in 1857 and 1866, and a 
large money donation from the 
State; the Society for the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Delinquents ob- 
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tained its lands, its buildings, every- 
thing it possesses, from the city or 
State, and is wholly supported from 
the public treasury. It has receiv- 
ed ‘from the city, in land, a whole 
block on Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth streets, Avenue A and First 
Avenue, and thirty-six acres on Ran- 
dall’s Island. And so we might go 
through the whole list. 


Suppressing the facts about the 
sixteen Protestant and Jewish land- 
grants, Mr. Hawkins then proceeds 
to the grants of money. These he 
treats inthe same fashion. He pre- 
sents atabular statement for a series 
of eleven years, showing “ under 
what guises or names the Romish 
Church has drawn public money 
from the city and from the State 
treasuries.” To make up this table 
he has deliberately passed over hun- 
dreds of appropriations to Protes- 
tant societies, although they must 
have been right before his eyes in 
the same public records from which 
he assures us that he obtained his 
figures; and he has also included 
in his list of “ Romish ” institutions 
at least one Presbyterian church, 
several Protestant Episcopal free 
schools, one Protestant Episcopal 
asylum, one Protestant sisterhood, 
at least one Lutheran school, a 
German mission which. is Protes- 
tant, and a considerable number 
of schools (drawing in the aggre- 
gate many thousands of dollars) 
which do not appear to be Catholic 
schools, but are so imperfectly de- 
scribed in Mr. Hawkins’ list that 
it is impossible to identify them. 
He has shown himself so recklessly 
inaccurate in other instances that 
the presumptions are not in his 
favor. Until 1872 it was the prac- 
tice, not only of the city but of the 
State, to vote annual allowances to 
all free schools in proportion to the 
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number of their pupils. No discri- 
mination was made on account of 
religion. In the city of New York 
our free schools-are much more nu- 
merous than those of any other de- 
nomination, and here, consequently, 
the Catholics received the largest 
share of these appropriations. But 
every other denomination obtained 
its proportion. Episcopalians, Lu- 
therans, Hebrews, all who chose to 
openchurch schools, were impartial- 
ly aided. Intherest of the Statethe 
Protestant outnumbered the Catho- 
lic free schools more than ten to 
one; and anybody who will take 
the trouble to look at the report of 
the State charities presented by the 
comptroller to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1867 will find there 
page after page of appropriations 
during the previous’ twenty years 
to corporate academies, etc., not 
one of which, we believe, was Ca- 
tholic. All these, it should be ex- 
plained, were “ private” institutions, 
having no connection with the com- 
mon-school system. Since 1872 
such appropriations have been pro- 
hibited by an amendment to the 
constitution, and the Stateand city 
can no longer lend their aid except 
to institutions for the relief of the 
poor and the care of juvenile de- 
linquents. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at the school allowances in 
New York City. Mr. Hawkins 
makes most of his entries in dupli- 
cate or triplicate, charges ten or 
twelve Protestant schools to us, 
and omits all the other Protestant 
schools. We have before us a 
genuine list, prepared for our use 
last year from the public records 
at the City Hall, of all the pay- 
ments to schools and charitable in- 
stitutions. We find that it covers 
grants to just /¢hirty-six Catholic 
schools and /hirty-five Protestant 
and Jewish private schools ; among 


them are German Reformed, Ger- 
man Presbyterian, several German 
Lutheran, Unitarian, Hebrew, Turn- 
verein, German Workingmen’s, and 
the following Protestant Episcopal 
schools, viz., St. Chrysostom’s, 
Trinity Church, Trinity Chapel, 
St. John’s, St. Paul’s, St. Luke’s, 
St. Ann’s, St. Mark’s, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, the Protestant Episcopal 
Public School, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission School. Con- 
siderable sums were also, and are 
still, paid by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the children in orphan 
houses and other asylums, and 
under the care of such institutions 
as the Children’s Aid Society ; and 
of this money the Protestants have 
always received the lion’s share. 

Mr. Hawkins asserts that when 
the Constitutional Amendments al- 
ready referred to were pending the 
Romish Church caused two “ pesti- 
lent clauses” to be “ Jesuitically 
introduced,” by means of which it 
was enabled “to connect whole 
broods of its institutions by a sort 
of sectarian suction-hose with the 
public treasury.” These were the 
clauses allowing appropriations to 
be made for the support of the 
“poor” and of “juvenile delin- 
quents ”; and the trick, according 
to him, consisted in classing desti- 
tute children as the “poor.” He 
wishes to have the oversight re- 
paired, and a new amendment look- 
ing to that result was introduced 
some time ago in the Legislature. 
It will be a sufficient answer to this 
Christian proposal to quote the 
following passage from the report 
for 1878 of that doughty foe of the 
Pope of Rome, Mr. Charles L. 
Brace, Secretary of the Children’s 
Aid Society : 

“The proposed amendment to the 


constitution which threatened the exist- 
ence of our Industrial Schools did not 
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pass the last Legislature—perhaps from 
a conviction that these schools for poor 
children were a necessary part of the 
public-school system, and had therefore 
a fair claim on their proportion of the 
State School Fund. It was seen, too, that 
the previous amendments of the consti- 
tution sufficiently protected our public 
schools from priestly or sectarian inter- 
ference.” 


But if Mr. Hawkins suppressed 
part of the truth in treating of 
the schools, he did still worse in 
treating of the other charities. 
A year ago THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
published a full statement of the 
sums contributed by the State 
and city, not merely for eleven 
years but for thirty-one years (Jan., 
1847, to Jan., 1878), to the chari- 
table foundations of every creed— 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and 
infidel. The total number of Ca- 
tholic charities aided in any way 
from the public treasury was ex- 
actly twenty. The total number of 
Protestant, Jewish, and other, non- 
Catholic charities similarly aided 
during the same period was exact- 
ly one hundied and twenty-seven. 
It is fair to say that a small pro- 
portion of these latter—perhaps 
25 or 30—are concerned only in 
the relief of material wants and 
exercise no _ religious influence. 
Our articles of last year gave so 
full an account of them that the 
reader could judge for himself of 
their character and objects. Omit- 
ting certain infirmaries, etc., we 
have at least 100 distinctively Pro- 
testant and Jewish charities, against 
20 Catholic; and we also showed, 
in the papers referred to, the fol- 
lowing facts : 

1. That the 20 Catholic institu- 
tions are devoted, without a single 
exception, to the relief ot destitute 
persons who would be a burden 
upon the taxpayers if private cha- 
rity did not take care of them. 
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2. That many of the Protestant 
charities have no claim at all upon 
the taxpayers. 

3. That all the Catholic chari- 
ties are occupied in taking care of 
the Catholic poor, and not at all 
in converting Protestants. 

4. That many of the Protestant 
institutions use charity only as an 
auxiliary to proselytism. 

5- That the allowances to Ca- 
tholic charities have in no case 
been proportionate to the allow- 
ances to Protestant charities for a 
parallel service. 

6. ‘That Catholic individual cha- 
rity has borne by far the greater 
part of the burden of supporting 
these homes and asylums, while 
there are extensive Protestant 
charities which derive their entire 
revenue from the public treasury. 

Mr. Hawkins indulges in a vio- 
lent tirade against two of the Ca- 
tholic charities especially. These 
are the Protectory and the Found- 
ling Asylum, the most extensive of 
our institutions, Of the Protectory 
he says: 


‘‘Charity is the using of one’s own 
means for the good of others. It is the 
highest Christian virtue and the duty 
especially of all churches; but to get 
hold of and use the public money to 
build up a sect under the pretence of 
charity is hypocrisy.” 


Very well; let us apply this test. 
The Catholics bought the land for 
this institution, and put up the 
buildings mainly at their own cost. 
For the first three years they re- 
ceived no contributions of public 
money towards the support of the 
children committed to the Protecto- 
ry by the magistrates. Then fora 
while they received less than half as 
much per head as was paid to Pro- 
testant institutions of the same 
class. Now the Protectory gets 
the same allowance that is made 








to the House of Refuge. The gen- 
erosity of individual Catholics has 
spent more than a million of dollars 
on this charity in sixteen or sev- 
enteen years, and gives about $40- 
ooo annually towards its current 
expenses. The same work which 
the Protectory does for Catholic 
children is divided between two 
Protestant institutions, the House 
of Refuge and the Juvenile Asy- 
lum. Both are engaged in the 
forcible perversion of Catholic 
children to Protestantism. Both 
are supported wholly by the public 
money. The House of Refuge 
draws the same allowance as the 
Protectory, viz., $110 per head per 
annum. The allowance to the 
Juvenile Asylum is $122 50, The 
House of Refuge obtained from 
the city its land and nearly the 
entire cost of its buildings, and 
during | its whole existence it has 
received only about $40,000 from 
private charity. 

The Foundling Asylum Mr. 
Hawkins calls a “ church boarding- 
house”; the Sisters of Charity he 
has the indecency to sneer at as 
“these ‘charitable sisters’'’’; the 
children he refers to as “ so-called 
foundlings”; and he makes the 
charge that the institution has 
“grabbed” the public money by 
trickery, fraud, etc.,etc. In answer 
to. all this abuse we repeat what 
we said a year ago: “By the act 
of 1872 the supervisors of the city 
and county of New York are re- 
quired to pay to the managers of 
the Foundling Asylum for each in- 
fant maintained by them the same 
sum granted by the act of 1865 to 
the (Protestant) Infant Asylum for 
the same service. This sum is not 
to exceed the average cost of the 
maintenance of children of like 
ages in the municipal Nursery and 
Infants’ Hospital under the charge 
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of the Commissioners of Charities 
and Correction. The grants to the 
Catholic and the Protestant institu- 
tion are made in identical terms 
and with the same conditions.” 
But Mr. Hawkins suppresses 
this important fact: he does not 
allow his readers even to suspect 
that there is a Protestant asylum 
for foundlings. In point of fact 
there are two Protestant institu- 
tions which divide between them 
the work corresponding to that of 
the Catholic Foundling Asylum— 
namely, the Infant Asylum and the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, the 
latter of which received its land 
from the city. Together they sup- 
port about 1,200 inmates (a large 
proportion of whom pay board) 
and receive about $150,000 a year. 
The Catholic asylum supports over 
2,000 persons (hardly one of whom 
pays anything) and draws about 
$240,000 a year. Average allow- 
ance to the Catholics, $120 a head; 
average allowance to the Protes- 
tants, $125 a head. Mr. Hawkins 
quotes the statutes (1872, 1874, 
1877) which fix the allowances to 
the Foundling Asylum. The first 
contains the provisions we have 
just cited. The second specifies 
the rate, 38 cents a day, and makes 
an appropriation for certain past 
deficiencies. Exactly the same 
provisions, deficiencies and all, were 
extended to the New York Infant 
Asylum. The laws of 1877 (chap- 
ters 43 and go) allow $18 a month 
to doth institutions “for each and 
every homeless and needy mother 
with a nursing infant who shall re- 
side at the asylum by request of its 
officers and nurse her own infant ”; 
and Mr. Hawkins must have known 
this, for the grant to the Foundling 
Asylum is made in the following 
terms: “Which said sum shall be 
raised and paid to the said Found- 
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ling Asylum of the Sisters of Chari- 
ty in the city of New York in the 
same manner, at the same time, 
and by the same authorities and 
officer in and at which, and by 
whom, the sum paid to the New 
York Infant Asylum, to which it is 
or may be entitled as aforesaid, 
shall or may be raised and paid.” 
The precise terms of the grants to 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital 
we have not thought it worth while 
to investigate. 


When the Constitutional Con- 
vention assembled in 1867 an 
anonymous document very much 
like this production of Mr. Haw- 
kins’ was laid on the desks of 
the members and circulated all 
over the State. It was intended 
to show that the Catholics were 
“ grabbing ” the money of the tax- 
payers to build up their church, 
and it presented a list of appropria- 
tions made up by the double fraud 
of charging to Catholics what they 
had not received and suppressing 
what had been given to Protestants 
and Jews. The character of this 
disgraceful publication was exposed 
by several of the leading members 
of the convention—among others 
by Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, editor of 
the Utica Herald ; by Mr. Cassidy, 
editor of the Albany Adas and 
Argus; by Mr. Alvord (the ex- 
Speaker), and by Mr. Erastus 
Brooks, then editor of the £x- 
press, and well known for his hos- 
tility to the Catholic Church. All 
these gentlemen denounced the list 
as a falsehood. Mr. Hawkins has 
made a list of precisely the same 
sort, in precisely the same way, and 
we refer him back to Messrs. 
Brooks, Alvord, Roberts, and oth- 
ers for the comment upon it. 

As an introduction to his re- 
marks upon charitable appropria- 
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tions Mr. Hawkins favors the uni- 
verse with his opinions of the papal 
Syllabus, accompanied by a number 
of alleged citations from that docu- 
ment. Heaven forbid that we 
should waste time in controverting 
such a farrago, but we have read 
enough of it to discover that Mr. 
Hawkins, if he has ever seen the 
Syllabus, is wholly incapable of 
understanding or translating it. 
His pretended citations are so ludi- 
crous a travesty of the text of 
the Syllabus that it is impossible 
to read them without laughing. 
Sometimes he has so distorted the 
sense that we are at a loss to dis- 
cover what it is he thinks he is 
translating. Sometimes he has 
blundered through confounding 
contradictory with contrary propo- 
sitions. Sometimes he has given a 
malicious twist to a proposition so 
as to make it apply to a different 
subject from that expressed in the 
text. Upon the whole, however, 
this introductory discourse is not 
without its uses; for it establishes 
beyond question the complete in- 
ability of Mr. Hawkins to make an 
accurate statement of facts or to 
argue rationally from any assumed 
premises. 

Perhaps it is not his fault so 
much as his misfortune that he has 
stumbled into this mess. But what 
shall we say of the Christian Advo- 
cate, which publishes and applauds 
his essay, and of other religious 
papers—the Christian Intelligencer, 
the Advance—which join in the 
chorus? The editor of a church 
paper is supposed to know some- 
thing of current religious history ; to 
know at least how the charities of 
its own sect are supported ; and we 
can hardly believe that the conduc- 
tor of any denominational journal 
in New York is ignorant of the ex- 
posures made only a few months 
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ago, in the Atlantic Monthly and 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, of the very 
same falsehoods which are now 
called back to life. And what are 
we to think of the following re- 
mark by the Christian Intelligencer : 
“ Other ecclesiastical organizations 
in this city are endowed with large 
and remunerative tracts of real es- 
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tate, but they have been bequeath- 
ed to them by persons who were 
enrolled among their communi- 
cants. The Romish Church by 
political influence has robbed the 
taxpayers of the city, the great 
majority of whom are heartily op- 
posed to the Papacy, of the great 
property it holds.” 





THE AVEZZANA AFFAIR. 


Rog, January 18, 1880. 

IT is now upwards of twenty years 
since Italy has been governed accord- 
ing to the apothegm of Machiavelli, 
Colla verita non si governa, which being 
paraphrased in English would read, You 
cannot govern by. telling the truth. Al- 
beit the maxim is susceptible of a good 
and practical interpretation, in effect, 
that good government requires under 
certain critical circumstances a judicious 
reticence of compromising truths, the 
descendants of the astute Florentine 
have applied his maxim in a sense ex- 
clusive of.all truth, affording at the same 
time a disgraceful contrast, both with 
their own prototype and with the diplo- 
matic Moloch of Berlin whom they wor- 
ship and try to imitate, in this: that the 
writings of the one show him to have 
been a shrewd and non-committal, the 
actions of the other announce him to be 
a fearless, mystifier. I use this last mild 
predicate in connection with the Ger- 
man diplomat, because the plain Saxon 
term, with the qualification of craven 
prefixed, rightfully belongs to the Italian 
rulers of to-day. A palpable proof of 
this was given us recently at and after 
the funeral of Gen. Avezzana, Minister of 
War during the Roman Republic of 1849, 
and president of the association in favor 
of Unredeemed Italy. Avezzana saw the 
light with this century, and has been 
identified with the revolutionary move- 
ment in Italy from its very beginning. 
Twice was he sentenced to death for 
treason, once in 1821 under the reign of 
Carlo Felice, and again in the early part 
of the reign of Victor Emmanuel. He 
escaped to America in both instances. 


- But he was hanged in effigy. How, then, 


such a notorious traitor could be found 
leading a quiet and ‘‘ honored” life in 
Rome, in the actual enjoyment of a gen- 
erous pension from the government of 
Carlo Felice’s lineal descendant, is one 
of the many anomalies of the revolution 
which excite our surprise but defy a 
categorical explanation. Needless to 
say that Avezzana died like a “strong 
spirit”; which is saying he ceased to 
breathe as ananimal. His daughter, we 
are told, endeavored to rekindle at the 
last moment the blackened cinders of 
the long-extinct faith, but in vain. He 
condescended to believe in God, but 
with the proviso that the odious priest 
should not figure in his belief. 

Being a choice spirit of the revolution 
and the president of the association 
which has sworn the liberation of Trent 
and Trieste, the government awarded 
civic and military honors to his remains. 
Thus it was that the president of the 
Cabinet, Cairoli, the Home Minister, 
De Pretis, and several senators figured 
as pall-bearers. But side by side with 
these, and in the same capacity, with 
that other more compromising, that they 
represented the League against Austria, 
walked Menotti Garibaldi, Sulmona, 
and Imbriani—a circumstance in itself 
which might form a very fitting appendix 
to Col. Haymerle’s brochure, Res [talice. 
When the cortége reached Porta Pia the 
official element dwindled away, and only 
afew hundred trusty spirits of the League 
remained to do the honors. The rubrics 
of purely civil funerals prescribe a few 
patriotic eructations over the remains 
before they are consigned to the mor- 
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tuary chapel, and on this occasion the 
ceremony was observed to the letter. It 
was while Sulmona was holding forth on 
the virtues of the defunct in the cause of 
Unredeemed Trent and Trieste that two 
flags of these provinces, hitherto unno- 
ticed, were suddenly unfurled. As sud- 
denly did the guards make a charge to 
seize them, and as steadfastly did the 
color-bearers refuse to surrender their 
charges. A spirited scuffle then ensued 
between the demonstrationists and the 
authorities, during which one of the 
flags was captured and hastily made 
away with to the prefecture. Menotti 
Garibaldi saved the other by removing 
it from the staff and cramming it under 
his waistcoat—a sacred and honorable 
repository. , 
Here begins the woeful tale. The 
government, after having participated 
Officially at the funeral of the president 
of the association for the liberation of 
the unredeemed provinces, violently and 
inconsistently, in the persons of its 
police, outraged his remains by charg- 
ing against the flags of those provinces. 
The indignation of the Republicans 
against the government was profound, 
and the moderate as well as the radical 
press gave it eloquent expression. But 
the subsequent appearance of a pam- 
phlet by Matteo Imbriani, entitled: Za 
verita sui funebri del Presidente dell’ Asso- 
ciazione in pro dell’ Italia irredenta—The 
truth on the funeral of the president of 
the Association in favor of Unredeemed 
Italy—at once increased the indignation 
of all parties and revealed the flagrant 
complicity of the ministry in the League 
against Austria. It explains, too, and 
justifies, by way of corollary, this third 
paper on the Res Jtalice. Imbriani 
writes: ‘“ The minister Miceli [Agricul- 
ture] wrote in the afternoon of Saturday 
the 27th * [of December] a letter to the 
son-in-law of the general, the deputy 
Gian Domenico Romano, asking him to 
invite the deputy Menotti Garibaldi and 
the undersigned [Imbriani] to repair to 
him, because he could not move. The 
. Minister Miceli invited us to enter the 
cabinet of the Minister of the Interior, 
De Pretis. Miceli was mortified because 
he was obliged to ask something that 
was repugnant to his soul as a patriot. 
He had been on the way of Trent. 
Would return. De Pretis recalled his 
old conspiracies against Austria; Bo- 


* The eve of the funeral. 
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nacci (his secretary), his affection for our 
cause, All expressed themselves with 
us in the aspirations, in the conscious- 
ness of right, in the will to follow it. 
However, no pretext should be given 
Austria to attack us, now that we are 
weak and impotent. Austria provokes 
us every day; the very military law re- 
cently voted is a direct and continued 
threat against us ; she has the intention 
of attacking us—we must not give her 
the occasion. These and other timorous 
reasons were given by them. 

“ They said that they, as deeply as any 
one else, had Trent and Trieste at heart 
and in their thoughts; that they wished 
to honor with every mark of respect the 
remains of the great deceased, and con- 
sequently the idea of Unredeemed Jtaly. 
It was then established, in agreement 
with the ministers, that the pall should 
be borne by the representatives of the 
Senate, of Parliament, of the govern-- 
ment, of the city, of the army, of the 
volunteers, of the Association in favor 
of Unredeemed Italy, and of the Triden- 
tine and Triestine emigrants. In fine, 
affirmed Bonacci, secretary-general of 
the Interior, it will be entirely a demon- 
stration for Unredeemed Italy. It has 
all our sympathies.” 

I need offer neither explanations nor 
comments here to show the significance 
of these revelations. Nor is it necessary 
to observe that the conduct of the guards 
at the cemetery was unauthorized by the 
Minister of the Interior, De Pretis, the 
same who acted as one of the pall-bear- 
ers. The astounding hypocrisy of the 
government is but too patent. Imagine, 
then, in view of the foregoing facts, the 
all-absorbing amazement and inexpressi- 
ble disgust of the entire nation when the 
Official Gazette of Italy published the 
following : 

“Yesterday [January 2] there was 
published in Rome a pamphlet entitled 
La verita sui funebri del Presidente deil’ 
Associazione in pro dell’ Italia irredenta. 
It is superfluous to d€clare that all the 
allegations contained therein relative to 
discourses purporting to have been made 
by ministers or functionaries of the 
state ARE ABSOLUTELY CONTRARY TO THE 
TRUTH.” - 

We may well ask here, if those allega- 
tions are lies—for what is absolutely con- 
trary to the truth is a palpable lie—why 
was not the pamphlet sequestrated ac- 
cording to the law regulating the press ? 
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For the very good reason that Imbriani 
would provoke a discussion which would 
be fraught with more compromising re- 
velations. But why this official decla- 
ration? Because Austria has become 
one of the greatest powers of Europe, 
because she will for the next ten years 
have-a standing army of eight hundred 
thousand men, and because she has 
shown herself particularly sensitive on 
the question of those two provinces. 
The next question is, Are we to believe 
this official declaration? We remember 
quite well how, when Garibaldi set out 
with his One Thousand from Marsala, the 
Italian government publicly deprecated 
the movement but secretly aided him; 
we know that the government of Flor- 
ence organized the expedition of Men- 
tana, yet publicly declared that the con- 
vention of September must be respected ; 
we know, in fine, that on the morrow of 
Sedan’s disaster the march on Rome 
was determined on by the government 
that sequestrated the Gazzetta d’/talia— 
which had published the news—for 
spreading false reports... 

But what is still more amazing in this 
affair is that Menotti Garibaldi, the 
would-be “faithful and true” to the 
cause of Trent and Trieste, published a 
letter in the Riforma in which he depre- 
cated the statements of Imbriani, and ac- 
cused him of an anti-patriotic revelation 
of secrets and of exaggerating an un- 
guarded and confidential conversation. 
Signor Imbriani, however, has not suc- 
cumbed either to the official denial or to 
implied intimidations of Menotti Gari- 
baldi. This is what he wrote to the Ber- 
sagliere : 

‘“* NAPLES, Jan. 4, 1880. 

“Signor Director: As you published 
the official note regarding my paper Per 
la Verita, 1 appeal to you to publish these 
few lines. The official declaration is the 
necessity of official falsehood. A reply will 
be given to it soon, always fro veritate. 
Likewise, as you published a letter of 
Menotti Garibaldi also touching my 
pamphlet, I am sure you wil! publish 
the following : 

“** NAPLES, Jan. 4, 1880. 

*** HONORABLE Deputy (Menotti Gari- 
baldi): As you have thought fit to mani- 
fest publicly your disapproval of my 
pamphlet Pro Veritate, | appeal to your 
loyalty that you also declare publicly 
that, as far as you know, there is not a 
syllable in that paper which is not the ex- 
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pression of the purest truth. Ample lib- 
erty in interpreting: truth is unchange- 
able. From the son of Garibaldi I ex- 
pect an answer without equivocations 
and without reservations. 


“** MATTEO RENATO IMBRIANI.’” 


The Roman correspondent of the Lon- 
don 7imes pretends to have found the 
truth in this interwrangling of notorious 
liars. He says that the pall-bearers 
nominated were the president of the 
Senate, the vice-president of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the president of the 
Cabinet, the syndic of Rome, the Minis- 
ter of War, Menotti Garibaldi as repre- 
sentative of his father, and Deputy Ro- 
mano, son-in-law of Avezzana. The last 
tassel was assigned to Signor Miceli. 
Imbriani, availing himself of the confu- 
sion, took hold of the pall, placing him- 
self, whether by chance or design is not 
known, on the side of the hearse where 
no one knewhim. Romano resigned his 
place to Sulmona, the other famous re- 
demptionist. In conclusion, no member 
of the government had consented to figure 
among the representatives of Unredeem- 
ed Italy. Be this true or not, the com- 
plicity of the government in the cause of 
Unredeemed Italy is sufficiently establish- 
ed by the fact that it participated offi- 
cially at the funeral of the leader of the 
annexation movement. 

It may not be amiss here to observe 
what are the sentiments of the Austrian 
press on this incident, which has assum- 
ed the importance of an event, because 
Parliament will occupy itself with the 
matter at the next re-opening. The Venue 
Freie Presse of Vienna, which incurred 
an expense of 400 francs for a telegra- 
phic résumé of Imbriani’s pamphlet, in 
a tone of quiet superiority not unmix- 
ed with contempt thus expresses itself: 
‘* We wish to give a good counsel to the 
Italian ministers—to wit, that they be 
somewhat more prudent in their conver- 
sations with the members of Unredeemed 
Italy. Matteo Renato Imbriani is cer- 
tainly a very ingenuous soul in political 
matters, and in his zeal may have ex- 
aggerated more than one expression of 
the ministers; but he is too honest to lie 
absolutely. Messrs. De Pretis and Mi- 
celi, spite of their denials, and spite of 
the certificate of good conduct from Me- 
notti Garibaldi, may have said things in 
that interview which they do not wish to 
confess publicly. In this, it seems to us, 
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there is a great lack of that knowledge 
of men which is absolutely indispen- 
sable to statesmen. Those gentlemen 
should know with whom they have to 
deal, and should not make to any visitor 
a concession the publication of which 
might compromise them. We believe, 
too, that the government committed a 
grave mistake in the manner in which it 
tried to avoid a provocation of Austria. 
Unredeemed Italy has not such a number 
of adherents that the government should 
treat with it as one power with another. 
A simple prohibition of any demonstra- 
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tion whatsoever against Austria would 
have been more able than a conference 
with Garibaldi Junior and Imbriani, and 
would not certainly have provoked a 
scandal greater than that of the cemetery, 
spite of the interview at Palazzo Braschi. 
The ministers would have spared them- 
selves some unpleasant moments, and in 
future would not be exposed to the dan- 
ger of seeing their assurances of peace 
and friendship received in the goyern- 
ment circles of Austria with that sarcas- 
tic smile which expresses, courteously 
but clearly, incredulity.” 
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THE RomMAN Breviary. Translated out 
of Latin into English by John, Mar- 
quess of Bute, Knight of the Thistle. 
2 vols. W. Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1879. 


The Breviary, perhaps many persons 
may not know, contains a large part of 
the Bible under a peculiar arrangement. 
Besides the entire Psalter, it has a 
course of Lessons from both the Old and 
the New Testaments, with many detach- 
ed passages skilfully and beautifully in- 
terwoven with the services. We may 
properly call it an abbreviated Bible. 
The arrangement both of Psalms and 
Lessons according to the orderly course 
of the ecclesiastical year enhances won- 
derfully the significance and harmony of 
these portions of Holy Scripture as all 
who are acquainted with the office of 
Holy Week can readily understand. 

One great excellence of this new Eng- 
lish Breviary consists in the admirable 
version of this large portion of Holy 
Scripture which it furnishes. The need 
of a new revision of English versions 
has been long felt by Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike. Efforts have been made 
to improve our common version, which 
is generally called the Douay Bible. 
There are several recensions of this old 
Douay and Rheims translation, and no 
one of them is authoritatively sanctioned 
as a fixed standard. Archbishop Ken- 
rick’s New Version, based on the Douay, 
is critically accurate, and enriched with 
copious annotations of great value. Mr. 


Leeser, probably the most learned among 
the Jewish rabbis of this country, made 
a new translation of the books of the 
Jewish Canon from the Hebrew and 
Chaldee, generally correct and often giv- 
ing the sense with a quite original and 
forcible expressiveness. The new revi- 
sion of King James’ Version now in 
progress has been undertaken by men 
of most thorough scholarship, and will 
no doubt possess a great value both 
critical and literary. There is more rea- 
son now than there ever was why Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics should have a 
vernacular Bible perfectly satisfactory 
and worthy to supersede every other 
version in common use. It should be 
satisfactory and sanctioned as such by 
competent authority, as an accurate ren- 
dering of the most correct original text. 
But besides this, it ought to be perfect 
as a literary work, a model of the purest 
and best English. Our common version 
is in every important respect accurate, 
but it is not elegant. Sometimes it is 
very uncouth, and it has too much Lat- 
inized English. Kenrick’s version is 
not elegant and idiomatic. Apart from 
faults of rendering, and occasional archa- 
isms or other literary blemishes, the Ver- 
sion of King James is the one in which 
the English language boasts its most 
genuine and admirable classical work. 
It is really derived from Catholic sour- 
ces, and the offspring of old Catholic ver- 
sions. With all the means and helps 
which English scholars now possess, it 
cannot be a difficult task to preserve all 
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that is best in this old treasure and heir- 
loom of undefiled English, while fulfill- 
ing all the requisites for a faithful ren- 
dering of the authentic text, and adapt- 
ing the style sufficiently to the present 
state of the English language. In this 
English Breviary the Marquess of Bute 
has given a version, strictly following 
the Latin Vulgate, of all the Scripture 
contained in the Breviary, which satisfies 
all these conditions. A complete Bible, 
of the same kind, would fully meet the 
want of English-speaking Catholics, after 
passing a critical revision from two or 
three competent scholars, who should 
append the suitable annotations. The 
ecclesiastical sanction would follow in 
due time, but we have no expectation 
that anything will ever be done, if we 
are to wait for the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity to begin. 

The Breviary is also a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer for all ecclesiastics and 
members of monastic orders who follow 
the Latin Rite. It is likewise a Hymn- 
Book, a Book of. Short Sermons and 
Spiritual Readings, and a collection of 
condensed Lives of the Saints. It is not 
necessary to say anything of its surpass- 
ing beauty and excellence in all these 
respects. In respect to the merit of the 
translations of these portions of the 
Breviary which are not from Holy Scrip- 
ture, we can hardly say enough in their 
praise. The hymns are by a number of 
different authors, such as Cardinal New- 
man, Father Caswall, Mr. Neale, etc. 
For some hymns which have not yet been 
translated in such a manner as to satisfy 
the fastidious taste of the Marquess of 
Bute, other hymns on similar subjects 
originally written in English have béen 
substituted. The Lessons, which have 


been translated by the marquess himself, | 


are good and faithful renderings of the 
textin pure English. Weall know how 
awkward and stiff are most English 
translations of ecclesiastical Latin. 
After the specimens of Latin half-done 
into English to which we have been ac- 
customed, it is a delight to read such a 
piece of writing as the translation of the 
Bull /neffadiiis in the office of the Im- 
maculate Conception. In every particu- 
lar, the scholarly and literary character 
of the whole work on this great task of 
putting the Roman Breviary into classi- 
cal English is of the highest order. It 
has employed a large part of the time 
and labor of the author during nine 
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years. In this long labor he has been 
aided by the Rev. Father McSwiney, S.]J., 
as critic and censor, but the substance 
of the work is manifestly his own pro- 
duction; and, in our opinion, his time and 
pains could not have been better bestow- 
ed. Even priests and ecclesiastics who 
are familiar from boyhood with the Latin 
language can learn to understand and 
appreciate their Breviary better from this 
beautiful translation. For nuns who are 
bound to recite the Divine Office, it will 
be most valuable as a means of learning 
what is in great measure only imperfect- 
ly known to them, the sense and signifi- 
cance of that which they recite. 

For intelligent, educated, and devout 
laymen, the English Breviary is the best, 
the most edifying, the most instructive 
book of spiritual reading they can have, 
even if they do not use it as their prayer- 
book. We do not hesitate to say that 
for most persons it is both more interest- 
ing and more profitable than the com- 
plete Bible in its nude text can be. In 
fact, if the four Gospels were printed and 
prefixed or appended to one of the vol- 
umes of the Breviary, it would contain 
nearly if not quite all the portion of Holy 
Scripture which can be read with un- 
derstanding and profit by those who do 
not make a thorough study of it by the 
help of commentaries. Neither is it 
without the greatest utility for those who 
wish to learn what the Catholic religion 
really is, doctrinally and _ historically. 
It is a work which we could wish to see 
in every college and public library, and 
we cannot think of any way in which a 
few thousand pounds could be better 
spent than in giving it a wide circulation 
of this kind. The noble author has done 
a signal service to our holy religion by 
his pious work, worthy of a descendant 
of St. Margaret of Scotland, for which he 
deserves the thanks of all English-speak- 
ing Catholics. 


STUMBLING-BLOCKS MADE STEPPING- 
STONES ON THE ROAD TO THE CA- 
THOLIC FaITH. By the Rev. James J. 
Moriarty, A.M., Pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Chatham Village, New York. 
1vol.1zmo. New York: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society. 1880. 


“The more I study the Catholic faith 
the more and more am I ravished with its 
beauty all divine, its heavenly dogmas, 
its sublime moral code, its eminent rea- 
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sonableness and perfect adaptability to 
all the needs of man’s nature, all the as- 
pirations of his immortal soul. 

‘Therefore it is that, being so deeply 
convinced of its divine mission unto the 
whole human race, I long with the soul’s 
inmost longing for others to enjoy the 
same estimable privileges, to be blessed 
with the same divine faith, to be brought 
by God’s all-powerful grace into that 
one true fold at the gate of which Je- 
sus Christ, the Good Shepherd, stands, 
anxiously waiting to embrace them in 
his outstretched, Fatherly arms.” 

With these eloquent and earnest words 
Father Moriarty closes a volume that 
ought to be of great service to many out- 
side the Catholic Church. These he 
had chiefly in view when he wrote. In- 
deed, he dedicates the book to his “ Pro- 
testant friends and fellow-citizens, whose 
candor, love of truth, and openness to 
conviction have always won his admira- 
tion.” An experience of fourteen years, 
he tells us, ‘‘in a widely-extended mis- 
sion—within the limits of which the 
members of the Catholic religion are in 
a marked minority—” has shown him 
that “ most of the objections against the 
church are grounded on mistaken no- 
tions concerning those salient points of 
her teaching which he here endeavors to 
elucidate.” 

There is little doubt that Father Mori- 
arty is correct. Ignorance of the Catho- 
lic religion and inborn prejudice against 
it are the chief obstacles that hinder 
those born without the fold from enter- 
ing in and joining the great body of the 
faithful. It seems hard to one who has 
been born and bred, so to say, in the 
church to conceive how a sincere pro- 
fessing Christian, gifted with the use of 
reason and not removed from God’s 
grace, can long remain out of the church. 
They do not know what the church is, 
yet they imagine they know. They have 
been taught from their childhood to 
think of it in a directly contrary sense to 
the actual truth. Is it very surprising 
that such people remain Protestants ? 

Father Moriarty puts no faith “in 
mere controversy.” He believes in 
“the necessity of clear, simple, earnest 
explanations of Catholic dogmas, with 
the absence of every expression that 
could possibly wound or offend.” He 
has been true to the excellent plan he 
laid down for himself. What do nine 
out of ten of even instructed and edu- 
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cated Protestants know of Catholic doc- 
trine? Nothing at all, or at the most 
that little that is worse than nothing. 
What do they know of the Mass, for in- 
stance? To some of them it is an idola- 
trous mummery; to others a beautiful 
display of meaningless and purposeless 
ceremonial—a thing of incense, music, 
lights, flowers, and movements of more 
orless solemnity. What do they think of 
the confessional? It is easy to imagine, 
if imagination were needed in this mat- 
ter. What do they think of the invoca- 
tion of saints, devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, Purgatory, of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility? All these arg so many 
stumbling-blocks, each one insurmount- 
able, in the way of Protestants, unless 
an angel come to roll away the stone. 
Those who in the Christian Church re- 
move these stumbling-blocks do the 
work of angels. 

The dogmas mentioned are the stum- 
bling-blocks to remove which Father 
Moriarty has set himself. armed with 
that lever that Archimedes sought in 
vain to move a world—the spirit of cha- 
rity, aided by knowledge. This little 
work is not intended as a bone for in- 
tellectual mastiffs to growl and wrangle 
over. It is addressed to the people, 
meant for the people, and happily adapt- 
ed to the comprehension of the people 
—that is to say, to the capacity of the 
average reader. With a keen instinct 
for the best method, the authorities quot- 
ed in support of the author's views are 
chiefly Protestant. It need not be said 
that the book is not intended for Pro- 
testants alone. It will prove of the 
greatest service to Catholics, furnish- 
ing them with a clear, simple, yet most 
reasonable explanation of those doc- 
trines of Catholic faith that are oftenest 
called in question by non-Catholics. 


SHORT INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF 
Sincinc PLAIN CHANT. With an ap- 
pendix containing all Vesper psalms 
and the Magnificat, together with their 
melodies (solemn and ferial) and the 
responses for Vespers. Designed for 
the use of Catholic choir members 
and school children. By J. Singen- 
berger, Professor of Music and Presi- 
dent of the American St. Cecilia So- 
ciety. Ratisbon, New York, and Cin- 
cinnati : F. Pustet. 1880. 


Prof. Singenberger has done the cause 
of true ecclesiastical music good service 
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by the publication of this excellent little 
manual, which will be found very useful 
as a primer for instruction in Gregorian 
Chant. We have long desired to see 
just such a book, and have no doubt that 
it will meet with a wide-spread sale. It 
is cheap enough to give a copy to every 
church chorister, and to boys in school 
who have voices good enough to make 
it worth while to teach them the chant. 
Of course musical professors and organ- 
ists who have not yet learned chant must 
not look to this little work for a full ex- 
position of all that a professor of chant 
or a choir-master ought to know. The 
Magister Choralis, by Father Haberl, is 
as yet the best work printed in English ; 
but a still more comprehensive and tho- 
roughly esthetic as well as practical 
treatise is needed to meet the demands 
ofour time and country. 

In the Gregorian primer before us we 
are exceedingly pleased to see manifest- 
ed the spirit of the Christian musician, 
who understands that, in order to sing 
in church for the praise of God, some- 
thing more than a good voice is needed. 
In section 4 he tells us that, to sing 
*‘choral,” or chant, we//, the following 
requisites must be had : 

1. Knowledge of “ choral ” notation. 

2. Practice in singing the different in- 
tervals, 

3. Fine, clear, and distinct articula- 
tion. 

4. Diligent practice of the parts which 
are to be executed. 

5. Above all, a pious, faithful, and 
humble heart. 

For ourselves, we do not like the fixed 
UT or DO system which the author 
adopts. This answered well enough 
before the invention of our present sys- 
tem of instrumental and vocal notation 
in modern music. But an organist can- 
not play all Gregorian chant in C; and 
unless he transposes his UT with the 
key he will likely play all his harmonies 
alike for every mode, and a// in the mi- 
nor key, as most modern organists unfor- 
tunately do. And although for common 
reading a chorister does not need any 
other than the UT or FA clefs, still we 
know by experience that it is of no small 
service to the singer to be aware of the 
pitch taken by the accompanist for 
those notes, to know whether (if the 
piece, ¢.g., be in the seventh mode) he is 
to have the scale of g—gg for the soc— 
SOL, or in D—d, as it is often sung. It 
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certainly makes a difference for the 
singers whether the Dominant is to 
correspond with D or A of the organ. 


FATHER RYAN’s Poems. Mobile: John 


L. Rapier & Co. 1879. 


The charm of these poems lies in the 
sweet, smooth melody of their verse. 
Why the tone of the melody throughout 
makes the poetry “sound like a sigh” 
the poet has himself well explained 
in the verses entitled “ Lines—1875.” 
Those who are poets by nature, as Fa- 
ther Ryan is, and follow her inspi- 
ration, as he tells us he did, to write 
“at random, off and on, here, there, 
anywhere, just when the mood came, 
with little of study and less of art,” are 
apt, like an Aolian harp touched by Na- 
ture’s fitful breath, to sing in melancholy 
fashion, as if a sprite imprisoned made 
its sad complaint through the strings 
that bar its liberty. We wish, indeed, 
that the poet had now and then sung to 
us in a more joyous mood. This earth 
is no doubt a “vale of tears,” but itis - 
no less the threshold of heaven. If it be 
true, as he says, that 

‘* Life’s loveliest sky hides the thunder, 
Whose bolt in a moment may fall, 
And our path may be flowery, but under 
The flowers there are thorns for us all,” 
he has himself pronounced as “the 
truest of the true” the sentiment 


** That joy is uenene here than grief, 


Fills more of life far more of years, 
And makes the reign of sorrow brief ; 

Gives more of smiles for less of tears. 
Joy is life’s tree— Grief but its leaf.” 


By far the best and worthiest of the ef- 
forts of the poet is ‘‘The Song of the 
Mystic,” with which the volume opens ; 
yet there are several of Father Ryan’s 
poetic pictures which are worthy of a 
frame, such as the following : 


‘* A THOUGHT. 


“ The summer rose the sun has flushed 
With crimson glory, may be sweet— 
’Tis sweeter when its leaves are crushed 

Beneath the winds’ and tempests’ feet. 


** The rose that waves upon its tree 
In life sheds perfume all around ; 

More sweet the perfume floats to me 
Of roses trampled on the ground. 


“ The waving rose with every breath 
Scents « ly the air ; 

The wounded rose bleeds forth in death 
A sweetness far more rich and rare. 


“*Tt is a truth beyond our ken, 
And yet a truth that all may read : 
It is with roses as with men— 
The sweetest hearts are those that bleed. 


“ The Flower which Bethlehem saw bloom 
Out of a Heart all full of € 

Gave never forth its full perfume 
Until the Cross became its Vase.” 








